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rer MASON OB BJECTS 


Ina recent issue of his in- 
teresting column in the Em- 
poria Gazette Walt Mason 
turned his sharply pointed 
pen in our direction when he 
said: 
‘All the fiction magazines 


Bulletin 
have adopted the idea of Board 
publishing a_ book-length 


novel in each issue, and if the stories were any good the plan would be a ue 
great one. There are a dozen of them who write so much alike that ae 
nobody could distinguish the work of one from that of another.” 
Continuing he named James Francis Dwyer, H. Bedford-Jones and a 
others whose work appears in SHORT STORIES as being i in the class of | - 


writers to whom he referred. “ 
THE SUN DIAL JUMPS IN ( ae 


~ : 


“i “ty 


Now, we did not get particularly excited over Walt’s diatribe becnteny 
think that a good many of our readers can enjoy SHORT STORIES and also enj 
Mason’s trenchant paragraphs, but a few people did get excited over the mat 
and discussed it pro and con in the “Sun Dial’ of the New York Event 


Sun, conducted by our good friend Don Marquis. 
The fact of the matter is that we ourselves do not think for a minted 3 


Walt Mason has been reading the authors he refers to, or he never could 
himself to say that their stories were similar 1 in style or. anything else. : 


Here for instance: 
“Glancing around him in a slow, phlegmatic manner, the big man advanced soware the ab 
where sat the first customer. Very carefully, as if he fully expected it to break under his | 


he lowered himself into the opposite chair and nodded cautiously. ; 
“The big man stared at him for a moment—a slow sae 
“od then grunted and began to fish for something in his pocke 

Wis not overly good looking, this big man. His nose was stubb 
showed signs of having bled recently; his hair was sandy, hi: 
hy except for the one too puffed to disclose its true color; his 


: vet 


ry c=} 
<a \\ an angle beneath his ears. His clothes looked and smelled ea 
his hands were extraordinarily dirty and 
1 in their great size.’ 
| I’ll leave it to any fiction fan. h 
u country as to whether he wouldn’t recog 
nize that right away as the two-hande 
punch of Herbert Bedford-Jones. f 
Could any one confuse the 
style, method, or whatever 
above with this bit of liquid fire ‘rom 
one of James Francis De yee s rece 
stories: # 4 
“TI wish I could describe that fig ght 
Daredevil Herrick and Black Mitchell: 
could describe it in a manner that would make 
_ reader see it as | saw it on the moonlit night 
_ the Lagoon of the Four Faces. It wasa fight that 
Homer might have sung about, a fight that Rollo 
the Viking would have Bie us a rd arm to. 


a hey ae: 


“OF two girls, myself and oe the eder who oll nde the oe 
11 ‘Herrick ee : 


in 1 now, if you a are ‘not coivincad maybe y you will recognize a difference i in 
> style of the two previous quotations and the following: | 

She is a woman whose importance may be indicated with a single penful of ink: her most — 

timate friends whisper to one another that she secretly nourishes the ambition to be the first 

woman President of the United States. 

__ “She is further characterized by the fact that even those enemies of hers to whom the r rumor . 

{| has reached find nothing incredible nor ludicrous in the idea.” 

~ Who do you suppose wrotethatr Could it be Dwyer, Bedford-Jones, Fred 
Moore? It is taken from a story by Don Marquis, whose very column gave 

3 publicity to Walt’s complaint, published in SHort StoriEs in 1913. So there, 

old Dial Tender. You see where we have the ‘Sun Dial!” 


WHAT WE THINK 


_ Seriously, now, is it so bad as Walt Mason believes? Are these men not 
doing sincere work? Does it not show skill, ingenuity and a certain feeling 
toward the ancient and honorable art of telling astoryr? As troubadours they 
d their audiences, and audiences, an editor learns, have a trick of detecting 


f the yam. ye any event they hold their audiences where a good many — 
more pictentious (I do not say better authors) go unread. , 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK 


| ee owever, good friends, itis allupto you. Do you agree with Walt Masha, ae 
Eo on’t you? -Imany event it seems quite proper to present to you, the readers e 
| of SHort STorRIES, an opportunity to tell us exactly the sort of fiction you prefer. 
Won’t you send this page back to us with the following questions answered? 
you want to write us a letter, so much the better. 

_ What do you like most about SHORT STORIES? 
What do you like /east about SHORT STORIES? 


Will you ig an x after the following stories that you are interested inP 


— Mystery — The Occult — The Fantastic 
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Do: you want a book-length novel each month? 
_Do you want series of short stories? 
Which of the two series now running do you prefer? 
eCleekr. G. Harrington Gale? 
© you want serial stories? 
you want complete novelettes? 
want a paragraph introducing each story and ue what it 


». Who are your favorite authors? 
6 . Do you want us to print more letters from readers? 
Do oy Lae stories oF adventure to those of sports, etc., or vice versar 


Bisnauure ee 


Address 
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LOST SHEEP 


By VERE SHORTT 


A COMPLETE NOVEL OF THE FOREIGN LEGION 


CHAPTER | 


HASSAN ALI 


_T WAS nearly six months from the day 
_ that Jim Lingard having run through 
a fortune handed down by a long an- 
- cestry of distinguished soldiers had 
» sent in his papers and left the Ser- 
~ vice of the smart-31st Hussars where one 
‘simply must have money or withdraw. 
__ He. was seated on a bench in that little 
_ garden in Paris which nestles between the 
railings of the Avenue de La Motte-Picquet 
and the old gray wall of the Invalides. He 
was still well and carefully dressed, but a 
close observer would have noticed that 
s collar was frayed at the edges, that his 
boots were worn, and also that there was 
a drawn look at the corners of the mouth. 
He had had a violent quarrel with his 
incle, Colonel Lingard, when he announced 


been forbidden the gloomy old house 


fact that he had sent in his papers, and — 


in South Kensington. Jim had few ac- 
quaintances in London, and since he had 
left the Service had not troubled about 
them. 
It was now five o’clock, and Lingard 
awoke to the fact that he was extremely 
hungry. For the past week he had gone 
without his midday meal from motives of 
economy, making his morning “‘café com- 
plet”’ take the place of breakfast and lunch, 
and having an early dinner at one or an- 
other small restaurant, of which there are so 
many in Paris. He had taken up his 
quarters at a small hotel in the Avenue 
Bosquet close to the Ecole militaire—the — 
great military quarter in Paris—and used 
to spend many hours hanging about out- 
side the barracks of the two regiments of 
Cuirassiers stationed there, instituting 
mental comparisons between the French 
and English cavalryman—to the detriment _ 
of the former. | 
Lingard left the little garden and turned 
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ae the Avenue de is Motte-Pieqiicn. 


a table outside. When the gargon ap- 
peared, Lingard ordered an absinthe, lit 
a rank French cigarette, and then tried 
to forget his thoughts in one of those 


a boulevard papers which purvey the news 


of the day before yesterday under to- 
‘morrow’s date. The effort was not a suc- 
cess, and after a few minutes he placed the 
paper on the table, and stared gloomily 


in front of him, thinking. £25 in the 
world! 


That was the burden of his 
thoughts. Jim Lingard since he had left 
the Service had—as many a better man 
has—found out the bitter truth that a man 
without money is an excrescence on the 
face of our modern social system. 

There had been that scene with Cissie 
Morton in London, for instance. Jim 
flushed and drove his heel angrily into the 
pavement at the bare recollection of it. 
Miss Morton was one of the minor lights 
of a minor West End theatre, and man- 
aged to subsist very comfortably, in an 
atmosphere of Savoy suppers, motorcars, 
_and furs, on a salary of some £3 a week. 


Jim Lingard had met her about a year - 


before his débacle, and during that year 
Miss Morton had seen to it that he had 


contributed liberally to the pleasures of — 


her life. On hearing that he had left the 
Service she had been extremely sympa- 
thetic, but on learning of the state of his 


finances her sympathy had suffered an 


_ abrupt eclipse, as had her interest in him. 
_ Jim’s nerves had been raw, and their re- 
lations had culminated in a scene at Miss 
_ Morton’s flat, when that lady, under the 
stress of emotion, had remembered the 
_ Hoxton from whence she was digged, and 
descended thither. 
____Lingard was aroused from his thoughts 
by a voice saying, “Monsieur permet?” 
- and a man leaned over from the next 
table for the discarded paper. Jim an- 


-swered politely, and then nodded as he rec-. 


ognized a French officer who occupied 
the room next him at his hotel. The 
_ Frenchman nodded in turn, making a re- 
_ mark about the weather, and the two chat- 
ted for some time on various subjects. 
ot ae the pe of the difference be- 


At. 
the top he hesitated for a moment, then 
- turned into a café, and seated himself at— 


rule. 


special features.”’ | 
Lingard thought fora moment. ah ae 
“Well,” he replied, “it might be pos | 
sible,- certainly, but not very pi 


in the oaneee way, thro St. 
through the ranks?” > eae 

The other laughed. “Oh, throu 
ranks,” he replied, “ and ie 


Serv ce | 
France I went home—but, mei ‘2, 1 could 
not stand the life on my father’ 


SO I joined the légion étrangere. ey 


with no Erenchrnens in it?”’ | 
The other shook his head. “ 4 
can join the Legion,” heanswered, a r 


poorly paid one, but it is a man’s 1 
all. The especies Well, that 
on the man. r 


Well, _monsieur, a must 


Many thanks ee our alerting conver- 
: sation!” He rose, put on his kéfi, picked 
_ up his sword and left the café, with a part- 
ing bow. : 

Lingard watched him disappear down 
the street, and lit another cigarette. He 


Lt 


not the same hopeless ones of an hour ago. 

_ The Frenchman’s words had given him an 
idea. He had heard vaguely of the French 
Foreign Legion before, but only vaguely, 
and had had an idea that it was a regiment 
of criminals commande‘ by brutes of offi- 
cers who were practically warders. His 
_ ~ late companion had certainly seemed neither 
~acriminal nor a brute,and if he—a Norman 
__peasant’s son—could arrive at a commis- 
sion through the ranks of the Legion, 
surely it must be easy enough for a man 
who had held a commission before to do 
“the same. Anyhow, it would bear think- 
ing about. Jim paid for his drink and 
turned into the November evening. As 
_ the damp cold bit through his clothes he 
shivered. Well, at any rate, in the Legion 
_ —if he ever got there—it would be warm; 
not like this infernal hole of a Paris. Jim 
shivered again, and walked faster to keep 
himself warm. He was bound for a little 
‘restaurant which he knew of in the Rue du 
Bac, where one could get a filling, if not 
. satisfactory, dinner for a franc, with a 
- wine included—a wine which turned every- 
thing it touched a brilliant blue. As he 
‘went down the Avenue de La Motte- 
Picquet, and crossed the great Esplanade 
des Invalides, the idea of the Legion took 
hold of him more and more. As things 
‘stood he would be décavé in a very short 
time—he had learned by experience how 


ing a healthy young man with ingrained 
expensive tastes—and this Legion idea 
might conceivably lead to something. Any- 
how, he would have a look round _ to- 
morrow and see, and until then—well, he 
‘was young and hungry, with enough money 
to buy a dinner and to-morrow might take 
care of itself. : 
As ‘he entered the small 


low-browed 
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was thinking hard, but his thoughts were © 


_ very short a way £25 will go toward keep-- 


Li 
white vere turban around his head. 


Lingard looked at him without any special 
interest. He had been long enough in Paris 


_to become used to the many strange types 


which one sees in her streets, and put the 
stranger down as an Oriental of some kind, 
of narrow means, in Paris for business or 
pleasure. The stranger was, as far as 
Lingard could see, making a meal of a 
large plate of salad and a glass of water; 
and, beyond lifting his eyes for a moment 
when Jim seated himself at the table, took 
absolutely no notice of him, but continued 
his meal with a grave and preoccupied air. 
Lingard ordered his dinner, and_pro- 
ceeded to eat it with the appetite of a man 
who has eaten nothing since the morning, 
while the stranger, having finished his, 
ordered a cup of coffee, and proceeded to 
smoke a cigarette slowly, evidently in deep 
thought. 

Jim made a fairly satisfactory dinner, and 
after having lit a cigarette paid his bill, and 
rose to go. He walked slowly up the Rue 
de Grenelle on his way home, feeling rather 
more contented than he had an hour or 
so previously. As he debouched on to the 
Esplanade des Invalides, however, he was 
roused from his thoughts by a couple of 
reports in quick succession, and a scuffle 
under the trees some thirty yards away. 

Jim ran forward, just in time to see a 
man go down under the assault of two 
others. Farther back, leaning against a 
tree, and holding his left arm, was another 
man. Jim swung up his stick and threw 
himself into the fray. One of the men, 
who was bending over a figure on the 
ground, straightened himself with a jerk, 
and turned on Lingard with a long blade 
shining dully in his hand, to go down, with 
a grunt, from a drive of the ferrule of the 
latter’s stick, delivered bayonet-wise about © 
the third button of the waistcoat. The 
other man leaped backward, and bolted 
like a hare through the trees disappearing 
in the direction of the Gare des Invalides, 
the other two staggering after him. 

Jim stooped to raise the prostrate man, — 
and to his surprise recognized the Oriental — 
who had sat opposite him at dinner. Be-— 
yond having lost his white turban, which — 


he proceeded to re-roll at once, the latter , 


did not appear to be in the least ca : 
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and was quite calm. “ Many thanks, 
Monsieur,” he remarked, in excellent 
French. “You came just at the right 
moment. Another half minute and one 
or both of those knives would have been 
in my throat. Again, monsieur, accept 
my thanks.” 

Jim was breathing hard. “Not at all,” 
he began awkwardly, in English. The 
stranger made a gesture. 


“Ah—English!” he said in_ that 
language, “‘on the spot, as usual! Well, 
sir, you have done a great service. I do 


not speak of your having saved my life, 


though that is valuable enough to me, 


but to a Cause, and perhaps some day [ 
may be able to pay the debt which that 
Cause owes you. In the meanwhile, if I 
might make a suggestion, I think we had 
_ better move from here. There have been 
shots fired, as doubtless you heard, and 
the police will probably be here soon— 
too late as usual. Well, sir, my road lies 
this way,’ pointing toward where the 
great mass of the Invalides stood out 
against the dark sky, “‘and before we part, 
again—many thanks.”’ He bowed and 
turned to go; but wheeled and came close 
to Jim and looked him in the face, and 
then spoke again. “We shall see each 
other again,’ he said. “My name is 
Hassan Ali of—well, of all the world—and 
yours? Lingard? Yes, I shall remember 
that. Well, Mr. Lingard, au revoir!”’ 

He turned and vanished among the 
trees, and Jim Lingard, after watching him 
a moment, also turned and crossed the 
Esplanade on his way to his hotel and bed. 


CHAPTER II 


AMONG THE LOST SHEEP 


Jim Lrncarp opened the door of the 
barrack room, and entered. 

It was more than two years since he had 
joined the Legion, and the ex-subaltern of 
Hussars was hardly recognizable in the 
corporal of the légion étrangére. He was 
thinner, and a short dark beard covered 
the somewhat heavy jaw, but the great 
difference was in the eyes and bearing of 
the man. Lingard had been a smart 
young officer when in the British army; 
that is, he had belonged to a class of which 


‘way, the lower regions at their worst would — 


the onboe: in clothes’ appearance, | 
manner, in every detail, in fact, except that 
of features, conform so closely to type, that — 
they might almost be turned out of the 
same mould. The corporal of the Legion 
was a person so far removed from the ex-— 
Hussar that they might have been two 
different men. The eyes were harder, with — 
the reckless look in them of the Legionary — 
who lives for the day, and who never knows — 
when he rises from his bed in the morning, 
if he will pass the next night in it or oe = 
the desert sand. ‘i 

Jim Lingard had not been unlucky in oe 
the Legion. His previous experience had a 
stood him in good stead, and so far he had 
been fortunate enough not to arouse the ~ 
enmity of the officers. The adjutant — is 
Vaubourg had certainly punished him on — e 


the slightest excuse since his arrival in the 


company, but that was the general lot, and _ 
Vaubourg had never given any sign of 
singling him out for special attention. 
When the adjutant honored a man in this” 


have seemed a pleasure resort, and. the 
archfiend himself a kindly master, in com- 
parison, to the victim. 


two months, suinchnese al crest 
in the ee almost doubled cee 


there was a three months’ arrears oF fora 
abstention from “discipline” to make vie 7 
which he proceeded to do with ardor. — 

And there were other miseries. 
the hot weather. 
after day from a brazen sky, and the nights | 
were nea as hot as the days. The un 


its one window was tightly clos eae 
daytime Vaubourg himself would generz | 
take the peloton de chasse, or punishment 
squad—not with the benevolent intenti 
of relieving the sergeants and corpor. 


from an irksome duty, but from eee lo Say ; 


dre ee in . full marching order—in a tem- 
‘perature of 110 degree 55 in the shade, right 
- opposite a whitewa¢ 2d wall reflecting 
the rays of the En & sun, which roasted 
their eyeballs, while at the same time it 


- he would give them manual exercise “by 

numbers,” keeping them in the most con- 
strained ‘positions for five minutes at a 
time, while he stood in the shade and 
smoked a reflective cigarette. Before a 
man came on the punishment parade “the 
Swine” would open his tunic to see that his 
__underclothing was according to regulation 
and that the blue cotton cravat was wound 
_ twice around his neck, and with the regu- 
lation degree of tightness. The least in- 
fraction of regulations on these points led 
to extra and savage punishments. Two 
men were struck by the sun during peloton 
_ de chasse, but this brute gloried in having 
“given them something to remember,” 
_ and redoubled his attentions to the others. 
_ Then the swearing ceased in the rooms 
_ and men began to brood in corners, or to 
_ talk quietly in groups. At last a resolution 
- was come to—Vaubourg must be put out 
of the way. But how? At last a scheme 
was hatched. One night, when he was 
taking the rounds, as he was passing a 
_ barrack-room, “the Swine” heard a tre- 
: mendous noise inside—men shouting, cheer- 
ing, and laughing. If Vaubourg had 
listened a little more carefully it might 
have struck him that the laughter was 
hardly natural, but the only thing which 
penetrated to his mind was that here was 
an infraction of rules, and an occasion for 
inflicting the punishment which his soul 
loved. He hurled himself at the door like 
a charging bull, intent on taking the men 
inside by surprise. But it was he himself 
_ who got the surprise. As he entered the 
_ door the lights were extinguished, and with 

a simultaneous yell of “kill him!” the men 
inside threw themselves on him. They 
were stripped stark naked in order that 
no mark on their clothes might betray 
them, and they were armed with their 
Lebel bayonets. Vaubourg was no cow- 
ard. He had given proofs of that often 
nough, but the sight of the naked, yelling 
en be J Steel in their hands, ‘aay 


smote down and grilled their necks. Then | 


inquiry which never came. 
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was too much for his nerves, and he turned / 
and fled. It was simply and solely owing to! ~ 
his swiftness of foot that he escaped being 
cut to pieces by the infuriated company. 

As Vaubourg’s flying footsteps died — 
away the men halted and looked at each — 
other, and then one said, “No luck! The 
devil has got clean away. Now comes the 
reckoning. The guard will be here in a 
minute. This means Birzbi for all of us.” 

He was mistaken. That night Vau- 
bourg reported “nothing unusual,’ and 
for days afterward the men awaited the 
But from that 
night on the peloton de chasse was less fre- 
quent, and the punishments less heavy. 
Vaubourg’s conscience was non-existent 
and therefore impossible to touch, but the 
escape he had had of being pulled down 
and hacked to pieces had shaken his nerve, 
and the men of No. 2 Company enjoyed 
a respite for a time. 

Ain Sefra, as a town, was beneath con- 
tempt, consisting as it did mainly of the 
fort and a few scattered houses, mostly 
enclosed and roughly fortified. This was 
very necessary. Ain Sefra is on the very 
edge of the desert and therefore within 
easy reach of Touareg raiding parties. 
Three times within the last fifteen years 
had raids in force been delivered on the 
town, and each time the raiders, if not en- 
tirely successful, had got clear away into 
the desert, carrying with them shrieking 
women, and leaving behind them burning 
houses and dead men. The strategic im- 
portance of the place lies in its central 
position, for it forms the centre of the web 
of outposts which France has flung along 
the fringe of the desert. Beside the houses 
and the fort, there is nothing whatever 
except a dozen palm-trees and the “Vil- 
lage Négre,” or native quarter, which every 
military post in Algeria possesses: a hud- 
dle of foul huts inhabited by Arab and 
half-caste women, and the Spanish Jews, 
who hang like jackals to the flanks of the 
Legion, and will persist in doing so as long 
as the Legionary continues—as he will do 
—to risk six months’ prison for selling 
articles of his equipment to those scoun- _ 
drels for a few pence in order to satisfy — 
his perennial thirst. : 

To the ordinary Atay a place of this 


10 
kind would be one to avoid at all haar! 
but, on the southern stations of the Legion, 
the appalling monotony of life in barracks 
is such that the men welcome distraction 
of any kind whatever, and will run any 
risks to get it. 

Lingard one evening had dresced him- 
self and had gone alone into the town. 
-This was a practice which was frowned on 
by the authorities—if not absolutely for- 
bidden—owing to its danger. 
Arab will not interfere with two Legion- 
aries, but, given the opportunity, he will 
be only too glad of attempting’ to stab a 
solitary man in the back for the sake of his 
bayonet and sash. Jim had made ar- 
rangements to go out with another cor- 
poral, but the latter had during the day 
attracted the notice of Vaubourg, with the 
usual result. Lingard had asked two or 
three other sous-offs to come with him, but 

for one cause or another had been refused, 
- and so found himself faced with the alter- 
native of spending an evening in the fort, 
or going alone. The sick disgust of the 
Legionary with his normal surroundings 
was on him with its full force; and, for- 
bidden by the iron discipline of the Legion 
to be seen walking with a private, he de- 
cided on taking the risk, and going alone. 

It was about eight o’clock on a summer’s 


- evening, and Jim walked through the 


“town”’ and sat down under a palm-tree, 
- watching the gorgeous Algerian sunset, as 
it flamed scarlet, orange, purple and pink 
over the desert. To the left stood a few 
palm-trees, looking almost as if they had 


, been cut out of black cardboard, and stuck 


against the blazing sky. -In front of him 
stretched the desert, for the moment al- 
most as red as the sky, and to the right 
were the black figures of some Arabs going 
through their evening devotions, and look- 
ing like the figures in a shadow play. 

Jim Lingard’s thoughts were very bitter 
as he sucked at his rank cigarette. What 
a fool he had been—what an accursed fool 
ever to come to this triply accursed Legion. 
He had thought it would be at least a man’s 
_ life, but it was that of a dog—a life that no 
dog would put up with. Adventure? 
Glory? What adventure or glory was 
- there to be found in a stinking hole like 
_. Ain SefraP The very Arabs at their pray- 


A prowling 


narrow, tortuous street and then stopped. 


throat. 


centre; 


least ae had somechioe to believes in and 
had never known anything better than this 
life; and they were their own masters, with- g 
out brutes like Laplote and Vaubourg over — 
them. Damn—and damn—and damn the 
Legion, and everything connected with it! 
And, especially and in particular, dane 
Jim Lingard for ever having been fool 
enough to go near it. e 
Jim recognized that the cafard—the ter- a 
rible insane depression of the Legionary— ; 
was taking hold of him, and he knew, ee 
what he had seen, what that might lead | 
to unless it was fought down. With a 
final comprehensive curse at himself and 
his surroundings, he rose, hitched his bay- — 
onet round, so that in case of need it ee ? 
be ready for‘a quick draw, and turned off — 
into the Village Négre. Even if he did — 
get into trouble there, it would be a change; — 
if he did happen to get his throat cut or a 
knife in his back, he would be no moe 
loss to any one; and, wherever he might & 
find himself subsequently, at least neither — 
Laplote nor Vaubourg would be there. on 
In any case, Jim had been long enough i in 
the Legion to feel the Legionary’s supreme 
confidence of being perfectly capable of 
looking after himself under any conceiv- 
able circumstances which might arise. =. 
The Village Négre, as usual, was jus ae 
beginning to wake up after sunset. In the 
daytime it was a conglomeration of filthy 
huts, hermetically sealed, and which, for 
any sign of life about them, might be ten- _ 
anted by corpses, but with sunset it woke _ 
to its foul life. Lights appeared in its 
hovels, and figures appeared at their doors, 
while others, white-robed and furtive, — 
flitted in and out. Jim walked up th 


before a hovel a little larger and more pre 
tentious than the rest, but, if anything 
little dirtier. He knocked twice, then 
once, and after a moment or two the d o | 
opened, and he entered. areas 
The stench of the place took hie by th 
It was a mixture of unwashed 
humanity and the smoke from a fire of — 
camels’ dung, which smouldered in th BA. 
mixed with these was another _ 


peculiar, acrid smell which Jim knew well. pak 
It was that of hashish, the Paes which i is to 


ea 


ae of which strikes the olfactory nerve 
of the European in varying density from 
Oran to the Persian Gulf. 

Seated round the fire and, to all appear- 
ance, not in the least incommoded by the 
smoke which was making Jim’s eyes water 
- to such an extent that he could hardly 
_ see, were two or three figures which might 

have been either male or female, but which 
_ looked more like bundles of dirty linen than 
anything else. On an angareb, or native 
_ bedstead, in a corner of the room, was 
stretched at full length, with her brawny 
arms folded behind her head, a huge 
_ Negress. In the dim light of the solitary 
lamp which struggled to light the place 
_ she looked like a statue carved from black 
_ basalt, showing as she did no sign of life 
_ except the regular heave and fall of her 
__ body from her breathing, and an occa- 
- sional flash of white eyeballs or teeth. 
_ The place looked and smelt like an ante- 
_ chamber of the infernal regions, with a 
_ party of damned souls waiting their turn 
_ for torture, and a black fiend keeping an 
eye on them to see that they did not es- 
cape. In reality, as places in the Village 
_ Négre went, it was comparatively respect- 
able. It was kept by an old French- 
“woman known as Mére Julie, who supplied 
_ dubious liquors, and other commodities 
of the nature of which there was no doubt 
at all, on a strictly cash basis to men of 
_ the garrison. 

_ As Jim advanced to the fire, one of the 
‘shrouded figures rose and threw back the 
cloak which covered its head, revealing 
the face—yellow, and horribly marked 
with small-pox—of an old woman. The 
_ teeth were mostly absent, but the eyes 

were large, dark and bright, and full of 
f intelligence. This was Madame _ Julie, 
_ the proprietress. _ 

“Eh bien,” she remarked, “one of my 
_ boys to see the old woman!” Then peer- 
ng forward, and noticing the stripes on 
Lingard’s sleeve, she continued, “and a 
corporal too! Well, M. Corporal, what 
-an Mére Julie do for you to-night. Is it 
a glass of bapédi! or absinthe, or is it——?”’ 
d she jerked her head toward the 
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Jim. laughed. “Neither, ma mére,” he — 
said; “‘just the pleasure of a chat with you, 
and a glass of wine if you have one.” | 

Mére Julie looked at him sharply. 
“Have youany money?” sheremarkeddrily. 
“We want no empty pockets here!” 

Jim took out a franc piece and tossed 
it on the table. 

The old woman shrugged her shoulders. 
“Perhaps,” she said indifferently, “and 
perhaps not. In the Legion all things are 
possible. No matter. Now, tell me why 
did you come here to-night?” | 

“T don’t know,” returned Jim. “To 
kill time, and get away from the fort, I 
suppose. If one stays too long there one 
gets cafard, and that is bad, but where else 
is one to go?” 

Mére Julie cackled with laughter. 
“Where indeed?” she said. “Still, there 
is one place in Ain Sefra where a beau gar- 
¢on like you would be better employed 
than talking to Mére Julie. Obé, caporal, 
a face! and a figure! and red lips! As I 
had once!”’ 

Jim looked at her. 

“Oh!” he -said. 
these be found?” 

The old woman extended her hand. 

“Twenty sous,” she suggested, but Jim 
shook his head. 

“ Money finished,” he said again. “Come 
Mére Julie, tell me, and I will give you 
two francs next time I come—if what you 
say is true!”’ 

The old woman leaned forward and whis- 
pered. “The house with the red shutters,” 
she said. “Go there and try your luck. 
He is away. Mind, two francs!” = 

Jim rose and buckled his belt. Here at 
last was the chance of a little excitement. 

“All right,’ he said, “two francs—if 
you are not fooling me! Bon soir, Mére 
Julie.” 

He turned and left the hut, and leaving 
the Village Négre, turned toward the scat- 
tered houses near the fort, in search of 
whatever adventure Providence might 
send him. 


“And where ney all 


CHAPTER III 
THE HOUSE IN THE GARDEN 


As HE left the Village Négre Jim Ling- 
ard’s step took on a new elasticity. Even 


if there was only a substratum of truth in 
what Mére Julie had told him, at least there 
was the chance of a few minutes’ excite- 
ment in indulging the pleasures of imagin- 


ation. He knew the house mentioned 
quite well by sight, but had never been 
near it. As he walked along, he felt a 
certain amount of mild surprise at Mére 
Julie’s unwonted communicativeness, but 
- concluded that that lady must have had 
some reason of her own. The reputation 

Mére Julie held was not precisely that of 
an open-handed philanthropist; indeed 
quite the contrary. While never known 
to have robbed a Legionary, she was well 
known to exact the uttermost farthing for 
any services required of her, and Jim was 
rather at a loss to account for her unsought 
information, and still more for the sur- 
prising ease with which she had allowed 
the payment to stand over until a future 
occasion—cash in advance being her invar- 
iable rule. 

However, Lingard had not been a young 
gentleman to trouble himself much about 
other people’s motives at any time, and 
was still less so after almost three years’ 
service in the Legion. He was quite pre- 
pared to take any goods the gods might 
send him and enjoy them as long as they 
might last, leaving any question of the mo- 
tives of the persons who had put the said 
goods in his way, and any consequences 
which might accrue from the enjoyment of 
them, to take care of themselves until the 
time came for payment. 

- By this time Jim had arrived quite close 
to the house which Mére Julie had told 
him of. Climbing the mud wall which sur- 
rounded it, he slipped through the ragged, 
untidy garden, and found himself close to 
the veranda. The house was like most of 
its kind in Algeria: square, with a flat- 
topped roof, and a veranda running round 
it. The place was in darkness, with the 
exception of one window, and Jim, ap- 
proaching silently as close as he could to 
it, looked in. There were two people in- 
side, by their gestures, engaged in a heated 
argument. One was a woman. 
in Arab dress, but without the veil, and 
very good to look upon. She was tall— 
nearly as tall as Jim himself—and slim 
_ without being thin. She was dark with 


She was - 


at a alance that she was no “Arab woman, 
She stood and faced the man she was 
speaking to, as one who gives orders which 
they expect to be obeyed, and not like a 
Arab woman who has been a man’s posses- 
sion from her childhood. Jim had seen 
many women—some of them with a name 
for beauty—but he had never seen one to 
approach this one. 1 
dressed high on her head, and the brace- 
lets on her bare arms clinked as she em- 
phasized her remarks with swift expressive 
gestures. | 
The man had his back turned to Jim. yee 
The window was open, but the pair were _ 
speaking Arabic, and Lingard could under- | 
stand very little of what was being said. — 
As far as he could make out the woman, or _ 
rather girl, was vehemently urging some _ 
course on the man, and the latter was ex- 
plaining and excusing his failure to carr 
it out. Twice Jim heard him say, “No 
yet,” and twice the woman bore him down 
with a scornful storm. of words. It w iS 
quite evident that the man was not in the 
least convinced, but was agreeing, or pre- 
tending to agree with the girl, in order Oo 
quiet her. | a 
Then he turned to the window foc: 


knives in Paris—Hassan Ali. : 
Jim almost whistled aloud. ‘What 
earth was Hassan Ali doing 1 in Ain Sefrz 


there eitherr Jim could not place her 
Arab she certainly was not, and pee 
she did not seem to be. 


and fling curt orders to men are b' 
means common. Jim Lingard forgot hat 
he was a corporal in the Ree : 


eee aeda and bent closer to 
window. 


After nearly three years in » Algeria he= 


é Aubic See a sort i pera was, for every 
_ now and then, in the flood of words, he 
could distinguish a familiar one, but it 
lacked the thick throatiness of the Alger- 
ian accent. Jim was tired of the conver- 
sation, which he was quite unable to follow 
intelligently, but his interest in the girl 
was unabated. He could not understand 
the source of Mére Julie’s information. 
How on earth could an old hag like her 
know of, or have anything to do with, a 
girl like this. With the subtle affinity 
which gentle blood has for gentle blood 
the world over, Jim recognized that the 
_ girl before him—whether European or not 
_ —was an aristocrat of the aristocrats, and 
had been used to command all her life. 
It was nearly three years since Jim Lin- 
gard had seen a woman of his own class, 
-and quite apart from the curiosity which 
he felt regarding Hassan Ali, this girl’s 
: mere presence kept him rooted like a stone 
in the garden. For the moment he was 
no longer Corporal Lingard of the Legion, 
and a social outcast, but Lieutenant Lin- 
gard of the 31st Hussars, and the equal of 
_ any man or woman on the face of the earth. 
He peered forward again. Then some- 
_ thing dark came over his eyes, something 
else which hurt abominably was forced 
into his mouth, his feet were plucked from 
under him, and some one knelt heavily on 
_ him and bound his hands behind his back. 
As he twisted and struggled, something 
fell heavily on his head behind the ear. 
_ He saw a blaze of colored fire, felt a sick- 
ish, sweetish feeling at the back of his 
- throat, and then—nothing. 
When Jim Lingard came to himself 
again, the first thing he was conscious of 
was a racking headache, and the second 
_ was that his jaws were propped apart, so 
_ that he could not even groan; and, when 
he tried to raise his hand to remove the 
obstruction, he also found that he was 
bound hand and foot. He was lying on 
_ his back in a corner of a room, and seated 
_ by him on the floor was a huge Negro, with 
: a flissa, or yataghan, in his hand. Jim 
_ moved his head, and tried to make a sound, 
‘ but without result. The Negro turned to 
him, and raised the flissa threatingly; 
then, turning toward some one in the cor- 
ner, he poured out a torrent of sounds, 
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which were not words, but rather grunts 
and clicks, and with another threatening 
gesture toward Jim, re-seated himself. 

The man whose attention he had called 
rose leisurely, walked over to Jim, and 
looked down on him for a moment. Then 
he said in excellent French, “Eb bien, M. 
le légionnaire! Now you see what curios- 
ity leads to! May I inquire what brought 
you here, and what you expected to find 
in this poor house?” 

The words were polite enough, but were 
spoken in'a tone which conveyed to Jim 
that an answer was expected, and that it 
would be the better for his health if it 
were given at once. He shook his head. 
Speak he could not, nor make a sound, 
with the gag dislocating his jaws. 

His questioner saw this, and made a 
sign to the Negro who bent over the pri- 
soner, and removed the impediment. 
Then the man spoke again. 

“Perhaps Monsieur can speak now,” 
he said, courteously. “As soon as Mon- 
sieur can do so without inconvenience, | 
shall be glad of an answer to my question.” 

Jim swallowed two or three times, and 
moved his lips without speaking. His 
mouth was so painful from the gag that the 
mere movement of his jaws was torture, 
but besides this he felt a certain diffidence 
in beginning. It was not a very easy thing 
to explain to a man—even if that man was 
in Arab dress—that one had invaded - his 
property in search of a girl on information 
supplied by an old hag in the native quarter 
of a small Algerian town. Besides, what 
would the girl think? He could not see 
her, but had an uneasy feeling that she 
was in the room and watching him, and 
he could guess her opinion of him. Never 
in his life had Jim Lingard felt so small. 
He lay on his back, and turned over in his 
mind explanation after explanation, each 
less satisfactory than the preceding one. 

Then the man who was watching him 
spoke again. 

“Well, Monsieur,” he said auietly, 
“your explanation, if you please?”’ 

For the second time it was borne in on — 
Jim that his position was a serious one. 
The man’s words were not in the least 
menacing, but behind them was a deadly 
quietness of tone and manner, which con- 
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_vinced Jim that his life was in the balance. 
His Negro guard had already shown that 
he was not likely to stick at a trifle, and 


Jim knew well how easy it was for any - 


white man—Legionary or otherwise—to 
disappear in Ain Sefra, and to leave no 
more trace behind him than does a stone 
flung into deep water. There was no ex- 
cuse to give, and he resolved to tell the 
truth. 

“T must offer my excuses, Monsieur,” 
he began. “I came—here—vwell, to tell 
you the truth, I came here—well, out ‘of 
curiosity!”’ 

The other nodded. “Out of curiosity— 
yes,” he said. “Continue, Monsieur.” 

By this time Jim had taken hold of him- 
self and the habitual recklessness of the 
Legionary had begun to assert itself again. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” he repeated. “Now 
will you be good enough to order your 
servant to unbind my arms and feet? 
This position is uncomfortable, and | 
would remind Monsieur that we of the 
Legion are not used to this treatment.”’ 

The other smiled a tight-lipped smile 
and bent forward. As he did so, his hood 
fell back, and Jim saw that he really was 
the man whose life he had saved in Paris. 
Hassan Ali recognized Jim at the same mo- 
ment and his face changed. 

He gave a curt order to the Negro, who 
severed the bonds which confined the 
prisoner's hands and feet, and then, in 
obedience to another order, withdrew. 

Hassan Ali turned to Jim. 

“Well, Mr. Lingard,” he remarked in 
English, “‘one good turn deserves another. 
All the same, you seem to have a curious 
notion of curiosity. You come into my 


garden out of curiosity; you listen to — 


a private conversation out of curiosity. 
_ May | inquire if it is out of curiosity that 
you are wearing that uniform?”’ 

Jim smiled rather ruefully. 

“Well, hardly,’ he answered; “needs 
must, you know, when a certain personage 
drives. For the rest, I fear | must plead 
guilty to, and beg you to forgive me for 
entering your garden. As regards listen- 


ing to your conversation, I certainly heard 


“ you speaking, but did not understand a 


132; 


word you said! 


Jim thought, but was not sure, that an 


even to himself, that if he got out of his” 


was polite enough—a great deal too. tae 


case his leave was ae if not ee 


then? “Well, Mr. bane I am sorry he 
were so roughly treated, but you must — 
admit that it was largely your own fault. 
Still, I am not master here, and I must — 
consult with—with the proprietor before — 
I can give orders for your release.” He 
bowed, and passed behind a curtain at the 
far end of the room, and Jim could hear 
his voice in conversation with some one 
else, evidently a female. 

Jim pulled himself together, straightened 
his uniform and looked around. The room — 
was well furnished in a mixture of European ~ 
and Oriental styles, but the carpetless 
floor and the cracks in the ceiling showed — 
that the house had not been inhabited for 
some time. The air, too, smelt dank and 
musty, as if the windows had not been open ~ 
for months, and altogether the place had 
an air of not being so much inhabited as 
used temporarily for a purpose. : 

Jim could still hear the voices belts: : 
the curtain, but this time he was deter- 
mined not even to listen, so turned to the 
window and looked out. After a moment — 
or two, however, he turned with the uneasy 
feeling which one has when watched by. 
some one else. He looked round for a mo- 
ment, and then noticed the same Negro 
who had been sitting beside him when he — 
recovered consciousness standing in a dark 
corner, still armed with his flssa, and Te- 
garding him steadfastly. __ : 

Jim was beginning to feel rather bors 
with the whole affair. His head still. : 
ached and he had an uneasy conscious- — 
ness, which he hesitated to acknowledge 


present position without any further ad- 
venture, he would be a great deal lucki 
than he deserved to be. It seemed to him | 
that by some chance he had intruded into ts 
matters which were no concern of his, and | 
which the interested parties intended to 
keep private at all costs. Now that he 
had time to collect his impressions he had : 
not liked Hassan Ali’s manner at all. It — 


to be quite healthy, Jim thought. ane any 
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ist arracks if he came back late. 
were still rising and falling beyond the 


- Lost 


The voices 


curtain, and he determined to see if he 


could not leave the house without waiting 
_ for Hassan Ali’s or 


“the proprietor’s”’ 
permission. 

With this object in view he walked up to 
the Negro, and said in French, “I wish to 
go out—let me pass.” 

The other made no reply but still stared 


at him and as Jim repeated his sentence, 


he pointed to his mouth and shook his head. 


Then Jim tried signs. He pointed to 
himself, and then out of the window, and 


made motions to suggest opening a door, 


- but with no further result than a con- 


4; 


tinuance of the stare and repeated shakes 


of the head. At last, in disgust, he turned 


and walked toward the curtain at the far 


end of the room, only to find his way bar- 
__ ted by the Negro, who, with a swiftness sur- 


prising in one so heavy, had leaped in front 


of him, and was barring his passage with 
his flissa raised threateningly. Jim’s hand 
flew down to: his left side in search of the 

_ longLebel bayonet whichought tohavehung 
there, but came away empty. The scab- 
bard was there, but the bayonet was gone. 


Jim accepted the situation with philos- 
ophy. He was reckless enough, but he 
_ did not see the use of tackling a man armed 
with a razor-edged sword with his naked 
‘hands. If he had to fight later on, well 


; and good, but the future could take care 


of itself. 


After all, if these people had 


- wanted to kill him they could have done it 
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quite easily before he recovered his senses, 
and in any case he could not see any reason 
_ why they should want to do so at all. 
- looked the Negro straight in the eyes, then 
- turned and walked over to the window 


He 


again with a somewhat exaggerated indif- 
ference, and looked out of it, humming 
softly to himself. The Negro, on his part, 
retired to his corner, and beyond continu- 
ing his surveillance took no further notice 


- of his prisoner. « 


For another quarter of an hour the voices 


eer ano behind the curtain, then Hassan 


Ali appeared, and beckoned to Jim. “ Will 


_ you kindly come this way, Mr. Lingard,” 


be ee “‘I—we have something to say to 
_ jim followed ne through the 
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The other side was furnished much more 
luxuriously and in a quite different style 
from the other half of the room. Whereas 
the latter was a blend of the East and West, 
here everything was purely Oriental. The 
room was furnished with several small, low 
tables and lit by a silver lamp hanging from 
the ceiling. At the far end was a great 
divan of scarlet cushions, and half seated, 
half lying among them was the girl Jim 
had seen through the window. She was 
dressed in a silk robe the color of a ripe 
apricot, with broad black bands on it, and 
to Jim’s eyes looked like a wasp seated ona 
great scarlet apple. She was unveiled, 
and as Jim entered looked him full in the 
face, with the glance of one well used to 
meet men’s eyes. Then for the first time 
Jim really appreciated her extraordinary 
beauty. She was tall and slim, but well 
and strongly built, with, as far as he could 
see for her robe, the figure of a Greek 
statue. 

Her eyes were large and dark, and at the 
moment held a mocking gleam which Jim 
found annoying. For the second time 
that night he realized that he was not 
appearing in exactly a brilliant light. 

He set his teeth a little and bowed to the 
girl on the couch, a proceeding of which she 
took not the slightest notice. 

Then she spoke to Hassan Ali in some 
dialect which Jim did not understand, and 
the latter turned to Jim. 

“Her Highness says,”’ he remarked, “that 
you have only yourself to blame for what 
has occurred to-night. She also wishes me 
to say that, under the circumstances, and 
as you have probably had a lesson, she has 
no wish to detain you. But let me tell 
you, Mr. Lingard, that you have had a 
very narrow escape to-night! The best 
thing you can do is to forget all about to- 
night’s adventure, and especially and in 
particular to forget that you have seen 
me, or that such a person as Hassan Ali 
exists. This is not intended as advice— 
it is a warning. And now—if you will 
follow me?” He opened a small door in 
the wall, and Jim followed him, pursued 
by the glance of those mocking eyes from 
the couch, a glance in which he fancied that 
the mockery was tinged with interest. 

Hassan Ali walked with him as far as.the 


: ade gate, and then pointed to ‘the bar- 


racks. 

“My turn to-night, Mr. Lingard, ” he 
said. “You saved my life in Paris—I 
saved yours to-night. Her Highness is 
not fond of intruders. By the way, here 
is your bayonet. One is sometimes tempted 
to do rash things when one is armed. Well, 
good night—and remember my warning. | 
assure you that it will be worth your while 
to do so!” 

He bowed and turned back to the house; 
while Jim walked toward the barracks, 
thinking a great deal less about his night’s 
adventure than about the girl with the 
mocking eyes. 


CHAPTER IV 
VAUBOURG'S EXIT 


Jim said nothing about his adventure 
in the town to any of his comrades. Quite 
apart from the fact that in his own mind 
he was conscious that he had not cut a 
particularly heroic figure, there remained 
the memory of the girl he had seen, and it 
seemed to him that it would be a kind of 
profanation to discuss her. 

He mooned about the barracks a good 
deal, and spent a considerable amount of 
time thinking about the unknown. Asa 
matter of fact, this was the best thing 
which could have happened to him at the 
time, as it took his mind off his immediate 
surroundings, which were not exactly 
healthy. 

At Ain Sefra the cafard season was in 
- full swing. The cafard, as a disease, is the 
specialty of the Foreign Legion. It must 
be remembered that everywhere in Al- 
geria, except, perhaps, on the smallest 
desert outposts, liquor is both plentiful 
and ridiculously cheap. For a franc a 
man can buy ten bottles of fiery Algerian 
_ wine, and for fifty centimes ten absznthes. 
Every glass of this latter which the Leg- 
ionary drinks is an hour taken from his 
life. He knows this—and perhaps for 


this very reason drinks the more of it.- 


- The absinthe drinker’s brain is affected 
in a curious way. The man who suffers 
from cafard, and who is almost invariably 
an absinthe drinker, compares the feeling 
in his head to a small beetle—which is 


he did not ay xe ceaee He had 


cafard—wandering round inside his brain. 

The cafard takes its victims in many 
ways. To one, it may suggest that he i Ba 
persecuted without cause by his superiors; _ 
to another, it will whisper ideas of suicide; 
and will push a third to open murder. © ne 
other cases the cafard shows itself by mad — 
pranks, very often not lacking in humor. — ‘ 
The symptoms of cafard are always the 
same. When a man of the Legion sits 
on his bed, speaking to no one, but twist- . 
ing his fingers and looking straight i in front — 
of him, that man requires watching. Hee 
may do nothing, and come out of this state 
without ill effects, but it is more oe 
likely that he will seize his bao ee ete 
run amuck his comrades, finally having tox 
be shot down like a mad dog. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that fully one quarter ; 
of the effective strength of the Foreign — 
Legion in Algeria suffers more or less She t 
this disease—the offspring of ennui ond 
alcohol. 

That year, cafard was fearfully common 
at Ain Sefra. Men would walk away into — : 
the desert, undeterred by the ghastly Bes 
tographs of the bodies of Legionaries after — 
the Arabs had finished with them, which — 
hung in every barrack-room to discourage _ : 
desertion. If they were lucky they wan- 
dered about for a few days and then re- 
turned to give themselves up—as a rule 
to be dealt with lightly. The officers. of e 
the Legion are very tolerant to cafard. = — 

Vaubourg was always Vaubourg aha 
lived up to his reputation. Laplote was an : 
uncertain quantity, who either gave ridic- : 
ulously heavy punishments or none at all, 
according to the state he happened to be 
in, while Morsec, as far as possible, avoided — 
having anything to do with the livre de 
punitions and passed it on to his seniors. 

Jim passed the time as best he ‘could 
but not without running foul of Vaio 
who reported him one day simply because — 
Vaubourg had caught the reflection of 
the sun full in the eyes from Jim’s shaving 
glass. He wanted to get into the tow: 
The girl he had seen at the house had taken 
extraordinary hold on_ his imagination, 
and he wanted to see her again. How he 
was going to do so, or why he wanted to, 
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“never Peschanced a solitary ord with her, 
but the mocking smile in her eyes had 
‘piqued him considerably. 

In any case, the desire to see this girl 


again had become very strong. In the 
ordinary course of things he would have 
accepted the totally undeserved four days’ 


arrest which he had received from Vau- 


__bourg, and any supplementary punish- 


ment which it might please Lieutenant 


__ Laplote to add to it, with the customary 


shrug and the formula “C’est la légion,” 
but, as it was, the occurrence annoyed him 
extremely. If it had not been for the cer- 


tainty of being detected, and as certainly 
_. being reduced to the ranks, he would have 


taken matters into his own hands and 


broken his arrest; but he valued the free- 
_ dom from petty annoyances and unpleas- 


happen. 
__ thing which he could have done. 


ant duties which his rank of corporal gave 
him, and so he decided to see what would 
As it turned out, it was the best 
Lieuten- 


: pou Laplote was away for a couple of days, 


and Morsec, following his custom, passed 


: on the punishment book to Captain Faés. 


Jim was seated on his bed that evening, 
Gee in the eternal astiquage, the clean- 


a ing of the black leather pouch and belt 


of the French soldier, when the orderly 
‘sergeant entered. 


_ “Corporal Lingard,” he said, “the cap- 


tain wants to see you—now—at once.” 


right, sergeant,” he said, “coming. 


“AY 
I say, 


Jim looked up from his work. 


- ee you know what forr”’ 


_ The sergeant was sarcastic. 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “the captain told me 
va about it. He always does. It seems 


that the Government is dissatisfied with 


__ the Governor-General of Algeria and wants 


Ne, 


change. 


No, don’t stop to 
The captain 


to offer the post to you. 
Go as you are. 


_ said he wanted you at once!”’ 


Jim put on his képi and departed, won- 


_ dering what fate had in store for him. He 
crossed the barrack square, knocked at the 
_ door of the company orderly room, and, 


. 


4 _in reply to the shout of “ Entrez,’ entered. 


Captain Faés was sitting at the table with 


2 the punishment book in front of him. 


Standing beside him was Lieutenant de 
Morsec. 


Jim saluted and stood to atten- 
on Faés_ peeponded to the sa- 
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lute by raising his forefinger a fraction of 
an inch toward the peak of his képi and 
then remarked to Morsec. 

“Look, Morsec! this is the gentleman 
who collects the rays of the sun in a glass, 
and throws them with violence—I repeat 
with violence—in the faces of his superior 
officers.” Then to Jim. ‘‘ Well, what have 
you to say for yourself? Ehr”’ 

“Captain,” the other began, but the 
captain cut him short. 

“Took here, corporal,” he said, “don’t 
trouble to give long explanations. What 
I want to know is, exactly how this hap- 
pened?r”’ 

Jim repeated what had occurred, and 
the captain nodded. 

‘ Punishment remitted for having thrown 
sun violently in superior’s face,’ he said 
briefly. “Two days for having answered 
stands. You have been long enough in 
the Legion, corporal, to know that under 
no circumstances does a soldier answer 
his superior officer unless told to do so. 
Remember this in future. Now, I under- 
stand that you have served elsewhere and 
understand mounted drill. Is this sor”’ 

“Yes, Captain,” answered Jim. 

“Very good, then,’ continued the cap- 
tain. ‘We are going to form a mounted 
section to which in future you will be at- 
tached. You will do a month’s prelim- 
inary drill here—and then go back to 
Douargala with the rest of the section to 
join the mounted company there. That is 
all | have to say to you. Dismiss.”’ 

Jim went back to his room feeling rather 
relieved. He knew that it was considered 
rather an honor in the Legion to be picked 
out for service in the mounted companies, 
which are stationed on the edge of the 
desert, and who beat the Arab marauders 
at their own game of lightning raids and 
forced marches. Those sent from the 
Legion for this duty declare that they are 
picked as the best men from every com- 
pany, while those who are not declare that 
the mounted companies are made up of 
those who can be most easily spared from 
ordinary duty. The reader can take his 
choice from either theory. 

If it had not been for the encounter in 
the house Jim would have been unfeign- 
edly glad to get away from Ain Sefra. on 
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any terms Whaleven as it was, his feel 


ings were somewhat mixed. As he en- 
tered the barrack room, and proceeded 
with his astiquage, his mind was largely 
occupied with the eyes of the girl whom 
he had seen in the house, when suddenly 
a terrific noise at the other end of the room 
brought him to his feet. 

There was a crash as a bed-cot went 
over, confused cries of “Look out—rush 
him!”’ a man’s scream, and more confused 
shouting. Jim pushed his way through 
the crowd. Standing over his broken bed- 
cot, with a bloody bayonet in his hand, 
was an old Legionary—one Badinaud— 
and lying at his feet with the blood pouring 
- from a severed artery in his neck was an- 
other man. The murderer’s face was con- 
gested and he was shouting a confused 
gabble of words: “ Ad, tas de saligauds,”’ he 
was yelling, “come closer, let me get at 
you.” Then as he noticed Jim’s stripe, 
“A corporal—let me get at you, corporal, 
and I[’ll rip you up from the fork to the 
breast-bone! Ah!” 

Jim knew what was the matter. It was 
cafard in its worst form—that of homicidal 
mania—and he also knew what was his 
duty. He lowered his head, and hurled 
himself at the maniac’s legs, with the 
flying tackle of the old Rugby player. 
Both men went down together, the bay- 
onet flying out of Badinaud’s hand. Then 
as the madman wrenched himself clear and 
rose to his feet Jim did the same and swung 
hard and true for the angle of the jaw with 
his fist. The blow landed true to a hair 
and Badinaud swayed, and then pitched 
_ face down to the blow—knocked out. 
Before he came round he was bound hand 
and foot and removed to the guard-room, 
while his victim was taken to hospital. 
Badinaud was found dead in the guard- 
room the next morning. By some means 
he had got one of his hands loose and 
strangled himself with the strap which had 
confined them. Le cafard had claimed its 
first victim of the season at Ain Sefra. 

Life with the mounted company was 
much more supportable than in the bat- 
talion. There was still hard work, and 
plenty of it —that at least is never lacking 
in the Legion—but the dead monotony of 
barrack life, only broken by marches of 
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thirty or forty miles, in full Saran ey 
order under the Algerian sun, was absent; 
and there was an instant and appreciable 
improvement in the morale of the men who 


had been picked for this duty. 
mounted soldier of the Legion is not a 
cavalryman, but a mounted 
man, pure, and _ simple. 


The | 


infantry — 
The mounts | 


of these companies are mules, and a man _ 


who has to render one of these interesting _ 


animals amenable to discipline, and to 
look after his well-being generally, has 


quite enough to do to keep him from 


brooding. 


The mounted section at Ain Sefra had 


its full share of work. Some days after 


Jim was transferred to it the mules ar-— 


rived, and- there followed two days of 


something approaching pandemonium. In — 
many cases the animals were quite un- 
broken, and in the majority only half so, ° 
but without exception they made up for — 


any defects in their education by the 


natural grace and ease with which they — 
used their hoofs and teeth. They were 
taken over by their new owners from their 
escort of Spahis, or native cavalry, who — 
were unanimous in informing their new — 
owners that their late charges were the 


offspring of devils and people who are not 
usually met within really good society. ans 
Several of the Spahis also, while caressing 
tender places on their limbs, expressed a 


desire to defile the graves of the said pro- _ 
After a considerable amount of 
time and trouble, however, the animals 
were installed in their stables, and then - 


genitors. 


the really exciting part of the work began. 


A mule can live on very little, at a pinch, 


but he cannot do without a certain amount 


of food and water, and once the mules — 
were in. the stable, for any one to enter it — 
was—to say the least of it—a somewhat — 
risky proceeding. A man would sidle 


along at what he considered a safe dis- 


tance, with a feed or bucket of water for — 
his mount, the said mount watching him — 
with ears laid back, and an eye which ~ 
Then — 
at the psychological moment a pair of heels — 
would shoot out, and there would be — 
another man considerably hese in body i 


seemed to consist mostly of white. 


as well as in feelings. 


However, after a time, both mules sand 


Bieced fhe purpose for which ‘they. were 
intended—that of conveying men from 


oF tachments were ex-cavalrymen, and soon 
got on some sort of terms with their 
mounts, but most of the others had never 

ridden before, and required considerably 


a saluted. a Yes, captain, ” he ‘replied. 


= un Faés nodded. Very good,” 
_ he said, “we want men with the mounted 
company who understand the work. For 
the present | promote you sergeant, sub- 
of course, to the colonel’s approval. 


dion will pve yorny of my recom- 
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‘to Sidi-bel-Abbés. 


asked. On the whole, he was very aad 
He would have more responsibility, but 


on the other hand he would also have a 
great deal easier time in other ways. 


For some reason, since his visit to the | 
house in Ain Sefra, Jim Lingard had not 
been satisfied with himself. Before that — 
he had been in danger of developing into 
the typical Legionary, the man with no am- ~ 
bition for the future and no regret forthe 
past; but since he had seen “the girl with 
the eyes,” as he called her in his own mind, 
regret for the past had entered his mind, 
and with it ambition for the future. Other 
men had got commissions in the Foreign 
Legion through the ranks and had risen 
to high command, so why should not he? 
Because he had made a fool of himself in 
another army, was that any reason why he 
should stay down all his life? 

Life as a sergeant in the Legion was very 
much more tolerable than it had been 
either as a private or a corporal. For one 
thing the adjutant of the newly-formed 
company, a Russian named Sevonikoff, 
an ex-officer of the Imperial Guard, was a 
decent fellow who did not bully his sub- 
ordinates, and for another they were free 
from Lieutenant Laplote’s drunken ca- 
prices, that officer having been transferred 
Altogether, Jim was 
very much happier than at any time since 
he had been in the Legion. Captain Faés 
understood his Legionaries, and did not 
interfere with them, and Lieutenant de 
Morsec, who had also been transferred to 
the mounted company, had visions of 
glory to come, and took far more interest 
in his work than he had done when with 
the battalion. Also it was a pleasant 
change to Jim to find his opinion asked 
occasionally, and even deferred to. Cap-_ 
tain Faés was a splendid officer, but he was 
first and foremost an infantry man, and 
knew very little about mounted work. 
However, he was far too good a soldier and 
too just a man not to recognize that several 
of his non-commissioned officers and men 
who had served in cavalry regiments knew 
more about this branch of his work than 
he did, and was also—luckily for his subor- 
dinates—far too large-minded to harbor 
petty jealousy or refuse to learn what 
they had to teach him. 
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Jim had seen very little of his company 
commander when he was with the bat- 
talion. Owing to the size of the Legion 
company—250 men—the company com- 
mander can only exercise a general super- 
vision over it, and of necessity has to leave 
a great deal to his subordinates. Captain 
Faés had been quite aware of the peculiar- 
ities of Lieutenant Laplote and Vaubourg 
“the Swine,” but at every attempt, to 
alter things he had been thwarted by that 
fetish of the French army—system. Now, 
however, that he had comparatively a free 
hand, things went very smoothly, and Jim 
found himself developing a strong liking 
and respect for his captain. 

However, if things were going well in the 
mounted detachment, the men who had 
remained in No. 2 Company were having 
a very fair foretaste of the infernal regions. 
With Lieutenant Laplote transferred, and 
the other two officers with the mounted 
company, the command of No. 2 had de- 
volved on the adjutant during the inter- 
regnum before the arrival of a new com- 
manding officer, and he used his power 
to the full. Punishments had been fre- 
quent before, but now they were constant. 
Unfortunately for himself, a man named 
Chuard who had enlisted at the same time 
Jim did had not been one of the men trans< 
ferred, and Vaubourg, who for some reason 
had taken a special dislike to him, had 
deliberately set himself to make the un- 
fortunate man’s life a hell. Chuard could 
do nothing right. He spent his days at the 
peloton de chasse and his nights in the guard- 
room, and began to lose flesh visibly. 
Things were moving to a climax. 

When the end did come it came quickly. 
Chuard was undergoing a sentence of three 
days’ salle de police for some trivial ‘‘crime,” 
a punishment which carried with it peloton 
de chasse. Now on this special occasion 
Vaubourg had followed his usual pleasing 
custom of taking the punishment drill him- 
self, and was acting according to his habit. 
That is to say, he had picked out the very 
hottest corner of the stifling square, and 
had arranged the punishment squad op- 


posite a whitewashed wall in such a posi- 


tion that they had the full benefit of every 
ray reflected from it. This had gone on 
for two days. The day before Jim had 
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seen Chuard casually, and hace had a few ee 
words with him. Chuard had been in an. 9 


extremely nervous state, and had spoken 


to Jim on the subject of the adjutant 
as a private should not speak of one 
Hisgeaee 
“Ah, Dieu de Dieu! 
You cannot imagine what | have to stand 
from that Vaubourg—another three days 
for nothing, plank bed at night and pelo- 
ton de chasse with the square as hot as 
the lord ever made hell in the daytime. __ 
I say ta ‘ 


non-commissioned Officer to another. - 
speech was as follows: 


Let him take care of himself. 
i | 
Jim had spoken to him soothingly, tell- 
ing him not to be a fool, but the next day — 
he remembered Chuard’s words. | 
Vaubourg had picked out a shady spot 


for himself, rolled and lighted a cigarette, 


and was putting his squad through the 
manual exercise “by numbers.’ He would 
inhale a mouthful of smoke, expel it, and 
then give the order—‘ Present arms!— 


one!”’ Then he would walk up and down ~ 


in the shade a little, look at a lizard on the y 


wall with interest, and finally give the 


word—“ Two!” and after an interval of 
and’ tien 240 


almost a minute—‘ Three!”’ 
looked at his victims with a benevolent 


smile, as much as to say, “Well! at last we 


have got the arms presented. Are yous 
satisfied now!”’ gt 


This had gone on for half an hour when he 
the adjutant introduced a new gambit 
He had kept the men 
standing rigidly to attention, and now gave 


into the game. 


the order—“Fix bayonets!” This being 
accomplished he proceeded to put them — 
through the bayonet exercise, still by — 

numbers. “en 
however, his invention not being equal — 


for the moment to devising any new form __ 


of torture, he repeated the same exercise. — 


He had got the men in the position of “On — | 


guard,”’ with the legs bent and the full 


weight of the body on them, and the rifle 
with the long, deadly Lebel bayonet on it 
pointing forward, when for some reason 
the fancy took him to go in front of the 
men to see if the rifles were held at the cor- 


rect angle. rae 
The adjutant walked down the line and 

halted in front of Chuard. Ae 
“Do you call that on guard?” he in- 


Having gone through it twice, — - 


like that! ” and he seized the barrel of the 
ae and pushed it violently, almost 


. _ knocking Chuard backward. The action 


released the suppressed hate in the heart 


We 
one’ 


of Chuard, as a touch will release a com- 
pressed spring. His bayonet shot forward 
with the full weight of his body and rifle 
behind it, and took the adjutant full in 
the throat, going through it, and shivering 
itself against the wall. Vaubourg went 
down in a heap and never spoke again, and 


Chuard bent over the dying man and spat 


in his face. ‘“Payé’’ he said, and that was 
all. He surrendered himself without a 
struggle to the guard, and was. marched 
away with his head hanging and his feet 
dragging like an old man’s. 

Two nights afterward Chuard. mee his 


- famous escape from the guard-room at 


Ain Sefra, an escape which is still historic 


in the Legion. 


About two o’clock in the morning Phe 
sergeant of the guard was awakened by a 
violent knocking on the door of the cell 


- where Chuard was confined: and, on de- 
-manding what was the matter, was in- 
_ formed in piteous accents that the prisoner 


felt as if he were going to die. The ser- 


- geant was a humane man and opened the 


door in order to render assistance—to be 
instantly knocked senseless by a terrific 


coup de savate under the jaw. Then Chu- 
ard seized the prostrate man’s bayonet, ran 
_ through the guard-room, and was past the 
: ey and through the gate of the fort be- 
fore any attempt whatever could be made 


740 stop him. 
Here his connection with the 1st ré gi- 


4 ment étrangere ended. His subsequent ad- 


ventures only became known long after- 
ward, partly through reports brought in by 
Arab policemen, and partly through a 
letter written by the deserter himself to a 
comrade at Sidi-bel-Abbés nearly a year 


after his escape. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SECOND VISIT TO THE HOUSE IN THE 


GARDEN 


7 : ‘, ox: evening, about a fortnight after his 
“promotion, Jim left barracks. 


He had re- 
ceived late jeave Bey Liat Faés, and, 
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quired, ‘ ‘why q child sald push ' you over—_ 


without any very clear ere of how he was 


going to do so, meant to see “the girl with 


the eyes’ again. He walked through the 
Village Négre two or three times, then left 
it, and sat on the sand by the edge of the 
desert, smoking and turning over ways and 
means in his mind. He was quite deter- 
mined that this time he was not going to 
enter the house where he had met her in the 
same condition as the first time. He desired 
extremely to remove that mocking look in 
the dark eyes, and he was quite aware that 
the best way of creating a favorable im- 


pression on a young woman was not to be 


carried bound hand and foot into her pre- 
sence after having been knocked out by 
one of her servants. 

As to Hassan Ali and his advice, he gave 
very little thought to either. If the girl 
were there he was going to see her again, 
speak to her, if possible, but in any case 
to see her; and it was how to do this which 
was exercising his mind. 

Non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Legion are not exactly welcomed as 
callers in Algeria, whether by natives or 
colonists, and Jim knew quite well that a 
complaint of his presence about the house 
in the garden to the authorities would mean 
the loss of his newly-gained stripes, if not 
more severe punishment. 

On the other hand, he did not think that 
any such complaint was likely to be made. 
Hassan Ali had given him the impression 
that he did not wish his presence or that 
of the girl to be known to the authorities, 
and under the circumstances Jim dismissed 
the idea from his mind. To the personal 
danger involved, which he was quite aware 
might be considerable, he was serenely 
indifferent. The Legionary has taken a 
leaf from the book of the Arab, and is a 
confirmed fatalist, and no fear of any con- 
ceivable consequences is likely to deter 
him from an adventure. Still Jim realized 
that the fewer people besides himself who 
were aware that he had any object of in- 
terest in the house in the garden the better, 
and for this reason decided not to seek any 
further information from Mére_ Julie. 
That lady, while possibly able to give in- 
formation on the subject, was hardly trust- 
worthy, and as a matter of fact was quite 
capable of furnishing him with it for a 


Wine 
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consideration, and then warning Hassan 
Ali for a further honorarium. 

Jim was resolved to chance it, and to 
get his interview unaided or not at all. 
He rose, dusted the sand from his white 
trousers, and passed into the town, halting 
at the wall of the garden which surrounded 
‘the house. He looked and listened, but 
the whole place seemed quite deserted. 
Once he thought he saw a flash of light at a 
window, but it was gone so quickly that 
he concluded that it must be imagination 
or due to strained eyes. Then he climbed 
“the wall, and stepped cautiously forward 
through the thick undergrowth until he 
found himself within a few yards of the 
veranda. The house was very dark and 
still, and Jim worked his way through the 
bushes until he was close to the window 
through which he had looked before. This 
time, however, it was tightly shuttered, and 
he began to think that the tenants were 
gone. 

He stepped forward a little and then 
halted as if he were shot. He was almost 
certain he had heard a laugh quite close 
to him. 

He looked into the darkness all around 
him, but could see nothing, and had begun 
to put the sound down to imagination also, 
~when a voice from a window above his head 
inquired calmly: “Obé, la-bas, what do 
you want?”’ 

Jim stepped back and looked up. 

Framed in the window above him was the 
upper part of a body, and a face, the out- 
lines only of which he could make out, but 
which he was almost sure belonged to the 
girl whom he had seen on his previous visit. 

He cleared his throat. 

“‘ Mademoiselle——’” 
nervously. 

But the voice above cut him short. 
“Mon Dieu!”’ it said, “another of those 
Legionaries! What are you doing here? 
If you do not answer instantly [ will call 
my servants and have you flogged away 
from my house!”’ 

Jim Lingard, where women were con- 
cerned, had always had a considerable 
store of what some of them called audacity 
and others impertinence, and now it came 
to his rescue. 

“Not another Legionary, mademoiselle,”’ 


he began rather 
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he said, “the same one! 
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garden! 


In reply to your ae 
question, as you see, I am standing in thea 


There was a gasp from the window, and — a 


then the voice came down again. 
have you come here fore ONG said. 
answer me at once.’ 
Jim bowed. 
“Well” he said, 
somebody. As a matter of fact, made- 
moiselle, | came here to see you!”’ 


“ Kindly 


There was another gasp from the win- % 


dow, but this time the voice was much less 
anery. 

“To see me,” it said; “and may I ask, 
M. le légionnaire, what possible interest 
I can have to a corporal of the Legion?”’ 

“Sergeant,’’ corrected Jim cheerfully. 


9? 


“Well, to a sous-off, then!" continued — 
“T must con- 


the voice rather viciously. 
fess | am quite at a loss to imagine what 
possible interest I could have to any one 
in the Legion, of no matter how exalted a 
rank.” 


“What 


“IT came here to see — 


Jim stepped forward right under the ~ 


window. 
“Ah, mademoiselle!’’ he said, 
you can guess! 


“surely _ 
Has no one who has seen: 
you once ever desired to see you again? 
I can only beg you to forgive my pre- 


sumption, mademoiselle, but since | saw 


you the first time I have been thinking of 
you so much that | had to see you again. paste 


But I will go now.’ 


There was a sound suspiciously like ; a “a : 
smothered laugh from the window, and as 


the figure above bent forward. 


“You are very polite, M. le légionnaire ans 


a 


—I suppose I ought to say M. le ser- : 


remarked the voice. “‘Still, 


geant,” 
can hardly say that you have seen me 


this time, can your Perhaps if you would © 
look up ra We 
Jim did so. The window was not very — 


high above his head, and he could see the - - 
face of the figure framed in it quite dis- _ 


tinctly. It was the girl whom he had seen 
on his previous visit. 


thing which it knows it has no earthly 


you. 


She was leaning 
forward from the window with her hands 
on the sill, and her face bent downward. __ 
Also, to Jim’s intense surprise, she was 
laughing—not aloud, but softly, very 
much as a child laughs who is doing some- 


| ie to do, and for which! it will be 
Ree, severely punished if caught. 
The girl at the window looked at Jim 
_ for a moment, and then nodded approv- 
~ ingly. 
SCN Ey compliments, Sergeant,’ she re- 
marked. “I see you have removed your 
beard. | must say it improves you. And 
- now—-since this time you really have seen 
me, perhaps——” and a white arm made a 
vague gesture toward the barracks. 
Jim bowed and turned, but as he did so 
a flower thrown from above struck his 
cheek, and he turned again. 
“Sergeant,” remarked the girl, “‘a very 
little sight of my face appears to be enough 
for you. Or perhaps you have just re- 
membered that Hassan Ali—you remember 
him—told you that coming here had its 
Tishsee xe 
Jim felt himself flush, and turned to the 
window again. “No,” he said. “What 
M. Hassan Ali told me had entirely escaped 
my memory, and M. Hassan Ali himself 
for that matter. I thought that you 
wanted me to go——” 
The girl laughed again. 
“J wanted you to go,” she repeated. 
“Ma foi, Monsieur, it matters nothing to 
_ me whether you go or stay. Only, as has 
_ been already pointed out to you, staying 
here is attended with certain risks—which 
_ jt would be as well for you to consider.” 
_ Jim deliberately stepped back, and sat 
own on the ground under the window. 
“Risks?” he said. “Oh, one has always 
o risk one’s life or peace of mind or some 
little thing like that—it is only a question 
of whether it is worth while or not. In 
st S ae J think it is, and therefore 


: “present. And so with your per- 


ion, pao oselc, we will continue 


* she said, “that 


L... shoulders. _ : 
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“T ata not oe it,” he confessed, “but 
now that I do know it I do not feel any 
more inclined to move. Besides, you are 
making a slight mistake, mademoiselle. — 
| happen to be English—not French. 3 

“But,” the girl interrupted, “you are a 
soldier of France?” c 

“Soldier of the Legion,” corrected Jim. 
“English none the less for that. But tell 
me, mademoiselle, why is it so dangerous — 
for me to be here?”’ 

The girl shook her head impatiently. — 
“T will tell you’ nothing—to-night at 
least,’ she said. “Some other time per- 
haps. Now you must go!” Jim shook 
his head, and she stamped angrily. ‘Oh, 
you are stupid,” she said, “‘see now, I ask 
you as a favor to go. I—I—do not wish 
to see bloodshed. And if you want to 
come again—perhaps—well, | promise 
nothing, but perhaps you may! But now 
you must go, and quickly!”’ 

Jim rose, saluted, and slipped through 
the bushes, on his way tothe road. Hewas 
in a State of extreme jubilation. The “girl 
with the eyes’ had at least shown no 
special repugnance to his presence; on the 
contrary, she had mentioned, however 
tentatively, another visit. What Jim could 
not understand was that his life should be 
endangered by his visits to the house in the 
garden. He knew quite well the extreme 
jealousy of their womenkind shown by 
Arabs—and for that matter by all Moham- 
medans—but as far as he could see, the 
“girl with the eyes’ was no Moslem wo- 
man. Moslem women would as soon, or 
sooner, let any man not their husband see 
them nude as unveiled; and this girl not 
only wore no veil, but looked men in the 
eyes, and talked to them as equals. Also 
she seemed to be very much the mistress 
of the house. In the conversation which 
he had heard, but not understood, between 
her and Hassan Ali, the latter, though 
manifestly against his will, had taken a 
minor part—a thing unheard of in the 
East between man and woman. 

Jim could not understand the state of 
affairs at all. He determined to wait the 
march of events, and to keep his eyes open, 
at the same time making up his mind to 
apply for further leave as soon as he de- 
cently could, a privilege which was much 
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24 
easier to come by since his promotion to 
sergeant. 


With this laudable object in view, Jim 
applied himself to his work with consider- 
ably more ardor than he had done at any 
time since his arrival in the Legion. Under 
the régime of Laplote and the late Vau- 
bourg, no matter how well a man performed 
his duty it was utterly impossible to escape 
punishment and consequently stoppage of 
leave, but in the mounted detachment 
things were very different. Captain Faés, 
while down like steel on malingerers and 
skrimshankers, was indulgent to men who 
performed their duty well, and Lieutenant 
de Morsec followed his lead. 

The Legion as a regiment is always sure 
of a considerable amount of fighting, but 
the mounted companies usually receive 
the brunt of any that is going. 

The detachment at Ain Sefra had been 
worked very hard, and, being consequently 
very fit, were now expecting their removal 
to Douargala any day. Jim began to 
get rather nervous. Twice he had tried 
for leave, and twice—the company being 
short of sous-officers—had been refused. 
Then a couple of Legionaries who had 
shown a special aptitude for the mounted 
work were promoted, and duty being now 
rather easier he tried again, obtaining 
leave for one night. 

This time he waited until dark and went 
straight to the house in the garden. It 
was as dark as before, and he made a 
circuit of it without seeing a sign of life, 
when suddenly he felt his arm touched. 
He turned quickly. By his side was a 
veiled woman, who still kept her hand on 
_ his arm, and placed the fingers of the other 
on where Jim judged her lips to be under 
the veil for silence. Then she motioned 
him forward, and opened a door which had 
escaped Jim’s notice in the wall of the 


house, entering herself, and beckoning him 


to follow. 
He seemed to be in a sort of passage, but 
could not be quite sure. As it was almost 


pitch dark, however, he contented himself 


by pulling the belt of his bayonet forward, 
ready for a quick draw should it prove 
necessary, and delivered himself to the will 
of his guide. 

His guide went along the passage, as one 


SHORT STORIES 


unless they were good ones! 


sure of her way in 1 spite of the. dariuies E 
never taking her hand from Jim’s arm. Ate we 
last she stopped and knocked in a peculiar — ts 


a 
manner on a door, which was almost im- — pas 
mediately opened. “4 

Then his guide pushed Jim inside and re 
disappeared. . 


He looked round for a moment, dazzled — 
by the light after the darkness of the pas- 
sage. Then his eyes became used to it 
and he saw that he was alone in the pre- — 
sence of the “ girl with the eyes!” 


CHAPTER VI 
AMINE 


SHE was half sitting and half lying ona 
pile of gorgeously hued cushions, on a sort 
of divan which took up most of the end of 
the room, and was clad in a robe of scarlet 
silk, cut low at the neck, and leaving the 
arms bare to the shoulder. With those — 
wonderful eyes blazing underneath level, — 
dark brows, she radiated a certain exotic 
atmosphere which Jim found strange, — 
and could not for the life of him minal ig 


_ whether he liked or not. 


There was a carved table beside her, and 
lying on the divan was an open book. eM, 
Jim removed his képi and bowed, a pro- — 
ceeding which the girl on the sofa acknowl- — 
edged by a flash of white teeth, and a wave aoe 
of a slim hand. 2 
“So, monsieur,” she said, “you save i 
found it worth while to come to this pons 
house again?”’ 
Jim bowed. 72 i? ean 
“Yes, mademoiselle,’”’ he answered, “but _ 
I greatly feared to find it empty. If your 
servant had not seen me I should have 
been left in despair. As it is **hemade — 
a gesture intended to show his apprecia- “4 
tion of the present state of affairs. | ; 
The girl nodded. “Ayesha. has good 
eyes,’ she replied coldly, “she needs to 
have. If my servants cannot use ao 
eyes—well, they are better without them! — 
I find that, with my servants, tongues are 
superfluous luxuries, but eyes are needed!”’ 
Jim stared at the girl. Who and what 
was she? She spoke cultivated French, 
and was evidently an aristocrat, but to 
talk of eyes being useless in her service | 
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ay Oh, ci 4s saci lightly, “sood eyes 
are useful in every walk of life, but surely 

' bad ones are better than none at all, and 
as to tongues—well, if tongues were con- 
sidered superfluous in the Legion I should 


hardly be enjoying this delightful con-- 


_ versation, should I?” 

The girl on the couch made a petulant 
gesture. “Oh, you Roumis weary me,” 
she said. “Such consideration for your 
servants and work-people! Such magni- 
ficent wages while they are young and 
strong enough to work! If a man works 


‘*- 


hard he can earn enough for food to make 


him strong enough to work next day to 
earn a little more food! Now where | 
come from our servants are ours, and we 
do as we like with them; but you did not 
come here to talk of servants, did your 
Come and sit beside me and let us speak of 
more interesting things—yourself, for in- 
stance.’ 

She made a gesture toward the couch 
beside her, and Jim sat down. He was 
feeling slightly confused. During his first 
and second visits he had felt absolutely 

at ease and quite careless of any risk 
of steel or bullet, but now there was a 
certain atmosphere about the room and 
about the woman who reclined on the 
couch beside him, which woke a vague 
but none the less very real uneasiness in 
him. It was not so much a sense of phy- 
sical danger as a kind of spiritual oppres- 
sion, as if he were in the presence of some 
- one who was in touch with Powers which 
he. felt vaguely were more hostile than 
friendly to him. 
---—«*<Jim_~=Lingard was not a particularly 
imaginative young man, but at the present 
moment he was feeling far from comfort- 
able without being able to give any definite 
-reason why he should be so, even to him- 
PT BHSELL: 
Then he was roused from his thoughts 
_ by the girl’s voice. 
“Well, Monsieur,” she said, “you do not 
seem talkative! I have heard that the 
English are a silent nation, still | wish to 
_be amused to-night. Tell me about your- 
self. First—what is your name?” 
_ Jim told her, and she nodded. 
“And rank?’’ she continued, ‘sergeant 
Legion! But, pardon me, M. Lin- 
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pard, you do not look like a man who was 
born to be a sergeant? -Perhaps in your 
own country——?r” and she paused sug- 
gestively. 

Now it is not exactly the custom in the 
Foreign Legion to put questions, leading or 
otherwise, to men on the subject of their 
pasts, and in any other circumstances Jim 
would have been furiously angry. Con- 
siderably to his own surprise, however, he 
found himself answering the girl’s some- 
what pointed query without any feeling of 
resentment whatever. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I held a commis- 
sion in my own country, but that is over 
and done with. At present I am in the 
Legion, and likely to stay there.” 

The girl looked at him again from under 
her level brows, and again Jim felt that to 
answer her was the only natural course. — 

“Why did you leave it, then?’ she 
queried. 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. “Money,” 
he answered, “or rather want of it! A 
man cannot stay in the army in my coun- 
try without that, and so——”’ : 

“And so,” the girl interrupted, “you 
came to the Foreign Legion in search of 
money! ‘They say, in the South, of a fool 
that ‘he searches the desert for water.’ 
They ought to have one in your country, 
M. Lingard, that he came to the Legion 
for money!”’ 

Jim flushed rather angrily. “I did not 
say that I came to the Legion for money,” 
he replied. “I said that I came to it be- 
cause I had none. It is not quite the 
same thing, you know!”’ 

The girl beside him bent forward and 
looked in his eyes. 

“Do you want money?”’ she said. 

Jim thought for a moment. 

“Not particularly,” he said at length. 
“N—no! Money is not much good to 
any one in this country, and 

But the girl laughed. : 

“Money no good in this country!”’ she 
repeated. “Well, M. Lingard, I have 
never yet heard of the country where 
money is not good. But tell me, since 
you do not want money, what do you want 
—glory?”’ 

Now Jim Lingard had been more than 
three years in the Foreign Legion, a force 


- nessP 
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which during its Behe years or so of exist- 
ence has covered itself with “glory,” in a 


__ military sense, as no other force has done 


since the days of Rome’s Tenth Legion, and 
this was the first time since his arrival in 
Algeria that he had heard the word used. 
He was perfectly familiar with the stories— 
which were common gossip of the barrack- 
-room—of acts of almost mad bravery done 


by men and officers, and had known men. 


who had taken part in them; but neither 
the participants nor any one else had 
seemed to think that there had been any- 
thing specially heroic in them. 

Besides:all this, he had all the reluctance 
of the soldier who has seen service to talk 
of glory in the abstract, but once again 
the girl’s compelling influence asserted it- 
self. 

“No—well, yes, | suppose so,” he ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “That is to say, | 
want to do as well for the regiment as | 
can; not disgrace it, you know’’—his Eng- 
lish horror of fine words asserting itself— 
“in fact’’—here he floundered again— 
“well, naturally, I want some of it if I am 
lucky enough for it to come my way!” 

“And,” the girl replied, “‘if it does come 
your way, what have you to look forward 
to? A Cross? A _ breastful of medals? 
Will they fill you when you are walking 
the streets? Even if you should be given 
a commission it only means that you will 
retire as a major or a colonel to plant cab- 
-bages on a few hundred francs a month! 
- Well, M. Lingard, I wish you joy of your 
- ambition!”’ 

Jim was getting angry. What business 
_ had this girl to interfere in his private busi- 
Also the fierce pride of the Legion- 
ary in his corps was beginning to wake in 


him, and his voice was very coldly polite 


as he replied. 
“Pardon, mademoiselle”’ he said, “but 
you are mistaken. The officers of the 
- Legion do not retire to ‘plant cabbages’ 
as you say. Once a Legionary always 
a Legionary, and most of our officers stay 
with the regiment. When they leave it at 
last, they leave life as well! As to what 
you say of a pension of ‘a few hundred 
francs,’ surely the shame of that belongs 
to the politicians in Paris, who have voted 
- themselves fifteen thousand francs a year, 


and grudge hae pension to: a man. whe has : 
given his life to France. Still, nothing we 
can say or do will alter the nature of ; 
politicians.” a 
~The girl smiled. 
- “You are proud of your regiment, ee ne 
replied, “but suppose I told you of work—_ = 
work with glory and money attached to it, 
and that it was yours for the asking, what ee 
would you say?” ts 
“T would say,’ Jim answered, “that 1 _ 
am a soldier of the Legion, under contract — 


for five years, and that, until the five Mess ie 


are finished, in the Legion I stay. After 
that—I am a free man.’ 

The girl: put her lips close to his oe 
“Listen,” she whispered, “down there’— 


and she pointed to the South—“there is 


work for men todo. Why should you hold 
to the Legion. 
and work you like a convict. We—they — 
want men in the South. Will you come? 
I ask you!” , 
She turned her eyes full on Jim’s and 
again he felt that his will was not his own, 
and that he was under the influence of some 
power which was compelling him toactasit 
wished. - He pulled himself together with a 
wrench which was almost physically pain-— : 
ful, and answered almost roughly: ii 


“Impossible, mademoiselle! I am ae 
soldier of the Legion, as I have said. |. 


regret to refuse your request, but——”’ and 
he made a gesture of helplessness. oneness 
The girl looked at him with a certain 
admiration in her eyes. ES 
“You are very strong-willed, or tau ae . 
say obstinate?” she said. “Still, we hae 
see what happens. Perhaps you will 00 
South sooner than you know.” ms 
“Probably,” Jim answered, “so far as 
I know we may get orders to go to Douar- 


gala almost any day now, and that certainly _ 


is South.” 

The girl wrinkled her brows. 
galar’’ she queried. 

“Yes,” explained Jim. ‘A little station - 
right on the edge of the desert, a sort of 
jumping-off place for Lake Chad and the. 
centre of Africa generally. I’m sure | 
don’t know why they are sending fre 
Mounted Legion there. It is hardly 
Touareg country; still they do raid that 
way a little, but the Government is s not 


* ‘Douar- a 


They treat you likea dog ~ 


very Rerecniative: or fond of giving 
_ reasons for moves!” 
' . The girl frowned a little. “Your Gov- 
ernment seems to be fairly well informed,” 
she said. “Well, perhaps you will find 
Douargala interesting, M. Lingard!” 
Jim laughed. 
: “Oh, hardly,’”’ he said. “I was there 
before, and it is about the last spot which 
- the Almighty ever made.. There isn’t a 
single thing there except about a dozen 
_ palm-trees and some wells. No, I can’t 
think what the Government is about.” 
_ The girl beside him hesitated a moment 
as if she were making up her mind to say 
something against her own judgment. 
“Have you ever heard of the Senussi?”’ 
she then asked abruptly. 
Jim thought for a moment. 
“tT have heard the name,” he said at 
length, “but I don’t quite remember what 
itis. Isn’t it some sort of a Mohammedan 
secret society?” 
The girl nodded. | 
“Yes,” she said, “if you like to call it 
that, but the Senussi is only called ‘secret’ 
by the French officials because they are 
too cowardly to acknowledge its existence. 
_ “They know that their native regiments 
are full of its adherents, and they know too 
that one day France will have to measure 
her strength with it, and they fear what 
_ will happen when that day comes!” 
“But,” interrupted Jim, “what is the 
_ Senussi exactly?”’ 
_ “The Senussi,”’ the girl replied, “‘is the 
- Power that is going to rule Islam, and not 
only Islam, but the East! When the time 
is ripe it will strike, and all the European 
- nations who hold Islam under will be swept 
away like dust before the wind. France— 
England will go. Nothing can save them!’ 
| Her eyes were shining, and she had 
raised her voice, but she suddenly stopped 
as if she realized that she had been saying 
too much, and turned to her companion. 
~“T am afraid you are having a dull 
evening,” she said. “Tell me, now, since 
you have seen me as you wanted to, what 
you think of me.” 
Jim looked at her. “I think you are the 
t beautiful woman I[ have ever seen,” 
eturned, with conviction, and then 
fend at he had made a clumsy blunder, 
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but the girl laughed, and was Serene 
well pleased. 

“Do your”’ she said, “and yet you must 
have seen many beautiful women in your 
own country. Still, others have told me 
that!” 

Jim was rather astonished. The girl 
beside him seemed to take his homage to 
her beauty as a right, and a right to which 
she was well accustomed. He looked at 
her again. She was lying back on the 
couch, and smiling. Then her hand drop- 
ped close to his, and after a moment 
touched it. Jim’s heart was _ beating 
furiously. He leaned over toward the girl, 
took her hand and slid his arm round her 
waist. She let it remain there foramoment 
without resistance, and then shook herself 
free. 

“You go too fast, my friend,”’ she said, © 
with a laugh. “Do you think I am yours 
for the asking, then?” 

Jim’s hand closed on hers again; there 
was an instant’s silence, and then the girl 
continued: 

“Just now I told you that there was 
gold and glory waiting for you in the South, 
if you cared to take them. Now if | told 
you there was something else—and gave 
you an earnest of it—would you still 
refuse it?” 

The blood was throbbing in Jim Lin- 
gard’s head, and his hands were shaking. 
He had known this girl beside him for 
perhaps an hour to speak to, and already 
he felt that in her company he was not his 
own master. He did not mistake the 
nature of the offer made to him. He 
could not divine the reason of it, but he 
knew that with every fibre of his being he 
wished to take advantage of it. After 
all, what was the Legion to hime Why — 
should he be bound to it? Other men de- 
serted, with no prospect in front of them 
except recapture or death—why should he 
not gor Then he pulled himself together. 

“Yes!” he said, “I stay with my regi- 
ment until my time is finished!”’ 

He rose from the couch, went over to 
the other end of the room, and walked up 
and down two or three times. He felt 
that the further away he was from the 
couch and its occupant the more chance 


he had of remaining cool and he did not 
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wish to hes his head or be Couper any 
further. He knew quite well how very 
little more of his companion’s influence was 
needed to scatter all his scruples to the 
wind. 

But he had the British officer’s strong 
sense of duty toward his regiment, what- 
ever that regiment happened to be, and 
at present he considered that his duty 
was toward the Legion. The girl on the 
sofa rested her chin on her hands, and 
looked at him without speaking for a few 
minutes. 

“We want men like you,” at last she 
said slowly, ‘men who know how to be 
faithful to their word. I have always 
heard that the English are that, and now 
] believe it! Let me tell you, M. Lingard, 
that there are few who would have refused 
the offer you have had to-night!” __ 

Jim turned. “I did not refuse it,” he 
said, rather hoarsely, “I refused the con- 
ditions which went with it!” 

“Nevertheless,” the girl said, “you will 
come South—and before long!”’ 

Jim laughed rather arrogantly. “Prob- 
ably,” he replied, “the Legion goes 
everywhere, and if it is sent South, South 
it will go—to the Pole if it is ordered!”’ 

The girl rose from her divan. 

“T must send you away now,”’ she said, 
“it is not very safe for you to stay longer 
here. Ayesha will show you how to get 
out—or stay, | will!” 

She extended her hand, and Jim raised 
it to his lips. At the same time with her 
other hand she extinguished the lamp on 
the table beside her, and Jim was conscious 
of a pair of warm arms round his neck, and 
lips against his own. He was young and 
only human, and he had been very highly 
tried that night. His arms went round 
the girl, and he returned her kiss with 
interest. 

After a while the girl released herself, 
and relit the lamp and turned to him. 

“My compliments,” she said with a 
laugh; “‘you are not quite so much of a 
stone as most of your nation have the re- 
putation of being! and now you must go. 
But what an Englishman you are! . You 
have never even asked my name!”’ 

Jim stammered. It was quite true. 
He had never asked the girl’s name, or 


of the formal Madera 


The girl sighed. 
to be with you,” she said. 
it may interest you, you may call me 
Amine.” 

Jim bowed. “Amine,” 
“YT will remember that. 
Jim.” 

The girl looked puzzled. 


he repeated. 


“ Jeem,”” 
I will remember it also. 


before you go. 


follow me!” 


She took his hand and led him aout the a 


passage, and a minute or two afterward 


Jim found himself outside in the hot, 
scented night, with his lips still tingling — 
_and his head singing as if he were in liquor, Be 


CHAPTER VII 


A CONVERSATION WITH DESROLLES 


Arter hisvisit to the house in the garden, a 
Jim found it difficult to settle down to his — 
duty. He felt vaguely ill at ease over the — 
whole episode, and felt very much in- — 
clined to curse Mére Julie for having put _ 
the thought of it into his head in the first — 
Think it out as he might from all — 
points of view, he could not come to any — 
Why had the — 


place. 


satisfactory conclusion. 
girl Amine harped so on gold and glory to” 
be won in the South, and, even supposing — 


it was true, what special reason could she — 2 : 
Also he ~ 
was much exercised in his mind as to who — 
She spoke — 
perfect French, and yet she was not French; _ 
she was civilized, and at the same time — 


have for offering them to him? 


or what the said Amine was. 


See how Ags I have < 
“Well, in case ‘e 


bo 


#s 


My name is: : 


he ee 
said, “ Jeem—what a strange name! Well, — 
And now promise — 
me one thing—come down here to see me 
I know you will come ~ 
South before long, and there is something — 
to be done for you first; and now, eons o. 
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showed flashes of primitive passion which — 
no woman of the Western races would do, — 


Jim felt rather uneasy over the whole | s 
Amine fascinated, and to a certain — 
extent dominated him when he was in her _ 
presence, but when he was by himself, and — 


affair. 


had time for cool reflection, the more he > 
looked at the whole business, the less” he 
liked it. 


somehow. 


It did not seem ne natural i 


offence. 


worked, so much so, in fact, that he had 
little or no time for thoughts about love 


affairs. A draft had left Ain Sefra for Sidi- 


bel-Abbés en route for Tonkin; conse- 
quently the garrison was short-handed, and 
the mounted company, greatly to its dis- 
gust, had to take its turn of guards and 
fatigues with the rest, in addition to its 
other work. Desrolles, a Parisian who 
had enlisted at the same time as Jim, was 
one of the men who composed the draft. 
He had continued his habit of desert- 
ing at every possible opportunity, never 
misbehaving himself in any other way, 
but simply finishing his punishment for 
one desertion, and then on the very first 
occasion which offered itself repeating the 
He never got far enough away 
to come to any serious harm, being in- 
variably captured by a native policeman 
or friendly Arab within an hour’s walk of 


_ the station, but the authorities were begin- 
ning to get a little tired of this special form 
_ of diversion, and decided to give him a 


change of air and scene, in the hope of 
curing his special form of cafard. 
For one thing there was a standing re- 


ward of twenty-five francs offered for every 


) 


_ deserting Legionary brought in, and after 


Desrolles’ third or fourth escapade of this 


é kind, his chef de bataillon began to look on 
him in the light of a somewhat expensive 


luxury, and thought that somebody else 


- might as well have the guardianship of 


i him for a little. 


One day, just before the draft left, Jim 


- entered a barrack-room casually, and found 


u 


Desrolles sitting on a bed. Although 
Desrolles had not received, or seemed to 


_ desire any promotion, the two had re- 


mained excellent friends in private, and in 


public also as far as the discipline of the 


Legion, which sternly represses any inti- 
macy between non-commissioned officers 
and men, permitted, and Jim greeted 
Desrolles with a friendly nod. 


ww: “So we are going to lose you, Lunettes,”’ 


he said. 


“How are you going to like 
Tonkin, do you thinkP’”’ 

- Desrolles favored him with a beaming 
smile. 

“Yes, you are going to lose me,” he re- 
plied. “Tragic for the battalion, isn’t 


; it. Still, the old man thinks | want a 
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change of air. So do I—I’ve thought so 
fora long time. And I’m not going to like 
Tonkin at all, because I’m going there, not 
at all.” | 

“You'd better be careful,” Jim replied. 
“If you try desertion on the voyage you’ll 
get shot, and if you try it when you get 
to Tonkin the Chinese will get hold of 
you, and crucify you or cut you to little 
bits.” 

Desrolles wrinkled his nose. “The 
Chinese are barbarians,’ he remarked. 
“They revolt me. So do the Arabs. So 
does the Legion.” 

“Oh, by the way,” said Jim, ‘“‘you’ve 
had a better education than I’ve had, can 
you tell me what the Senussi is?”’ 

Desrolles looked rather surprised. 

“The Senussi,” he repeated. “I don’t 
know very much about it—no white man 
does, I take it. But what do you want to 
know about it for?”’ | 

“Nothing much,” Jim replied, “just 
curiosity. [I heard the word mentioned— 
sort of secret society, isn’t it—and thought 
you might know something about it.” 

Desrolles considered a few minutes. 

“It’s a sort of Mohammedan secret 
society,’ he then said. “It got started 
about eighty or ninety years ago with the 
object of purifying the Moslem religion— 
sort of reformation, you know—and since 
then has been growing steadily. No one 
knows how many members it has exactly, 
but there must be millions of them. In 
the time of the last chief, Senussi-el-M ahdi, 
they didn’t do much except proselytise, 
but now they have another chief; who he is 
nobody seems to be very certain of, but 
anyhow the Senussi is waking up, and 
the authorities know it. The Turks don’t 
like the movement either. You know, 
the Senussi say the Turks are a rotten lot 
—bad Moslems, and all that—and as the 
Sultan is a sort of pope to the faithful he 
doesn’t care to be criticized. And there’s — 
a story going about some woman who has 
a lot to do with the Senussi at present. 
Whatever it is, it seems to have caught on 
with the Arabs. They say this woman can 
work magic and has all the djinns of the 
desert 'at her command. Anyhow, there’ll 
probably be trouble with the Senussi one 
of these days, and I think, when it comes, 
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that we're going to be very sorry for our- 
‘selves!”’ 

Jim looked at Desrolles admiringly. 

“Where did vou get hold of all thatr”’ 
he asked. 

Desrolies laughed. “Oh, Bim told me 
most of it,’ he said, ‘“‘and | found out the 
rest by keeping my ears open.” 

“And,” asked Jim, “who may ‘Bim’ 
bens | 

“Bim,” returned the other, ‘Oh, Bim is 
Abdullah ben Ibrahim. I call him Bim 
for short. He likes me. So does his 
daughter. Bim gets twenty-five francs 
from the Government every time he brings 
me in, and | believe he’s getting to look 
on me as a kind of investment. I expect 
he’ll miss me when | go. He tells me lots 
of interesting things. You'd be more 
valuable as a sous-off, if you tried to im- 


prove your mind like me, instead of hang- — 


ing round barracks.”’ 

Jim grinned. “ You’re a wonderful chap,”’ 
he said, “and I wouldn’t be surprised if 
you did something big some day, unless 
you come to a bad end first, which you 
probably will. Well, | must get off. Good 
luck, old fellow, and mind the Chinese 
don’t get you!” 

As he went back to his own quarters he 
was thinking about what Desrolles had 
told him on the subject of the Senussi. 
He had been quite long enough in the 
East to know that almost any one who sets 
himself up as a prophet can obtain dis- 
ciples, and that his power for mischief to 
the established order of things is only 
bounded by the number of these he can 
obtain and his personal influence over 
_ them. 

The desert Arab lives in hope of a 
“Jehad”’ or holy war against the infidel— 
less on religious grounds than because-it 
seems to his untutored mind to open up 
an endless prospect of loot. What Jim 
could not understand was, a woman being 
mixed up in the affair. As a rule, in the 
East, woman is kept severely in her place, 
and only emerges to take the lead perhaps 
once in a thousand years. Still, Jim knew 
what a reputation for occult powers will 
do for its possessor—be the same male or 
female—in the East. To the Arab the 
wildest happenings of the Arabian Nights 
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are not only nee be bu Under cena 


circumstances probable; and any would-be _ 
Mahdi who can make a sufficient show of — 


e 


knowledge of magic can command an enor- 


mously greater degree of influence than — 
one who bases his claim simply on the — 


support of Allah and the Prophet. 


Still, 


if there was going to be trouble with the - 


Senussi or any one else, so much the better, “a 


Jim thought. 


The Legionary is the modern cauee ic 


of the mercenary soldier of the Middle — 


Ages in everything except pay, and he ~ 
thrives on active service as he does on — 
Under its influence cafard — 
vanishes as if by magic, and men who in ~ 


nothing else. 


barracks are little better than monoman- — 


iacs become almost sane again, and with — 


most of the men it disappears altogether. __ 
In one way the Legionary is like an — 


animal of the jungle. 


Put him in barracks | 


with their monotony, and he becomes — 


surly and dangerous to himself and others, — 


place him in his proper surroundings—the 


march, or battlefield—and he becomeswhat — 


he is by nature, the soldier par excellence. 


CuHapTer VIII es 


THE PROTECTION OF 


Asout a week after Jim’s conversation — 


with Desrolles the order came for the 
mounted company to proceed to Douargala. 
The men were rather glad of it than other- — 
True, Douargala was a hole—the — 


wise. 


i be 


go 


last place God made, the back of beyond— _ 


but there was always the chance of active — 
service, and for that the Legionary will — 
forgive much discomfort in his surround- — 
Besides, with the exception of a 


ings. 


“THE OTHERS” 


company of native levies, there were no ~ 
other troops there, and discipline would — 


probably be slackened. Captain Faés — 
was a wise man, and saw no use in holding — 
his men on a tight rein when there was — 
The Legionary is ‘an : 
adept at getting into mischief when there _ 
is the slightest chance of doing so, but a _ 
station like Douargala taxes even his in- 
Also, fond as the — 
Legionary is of going en pompe, An? the .> 
face of a prospect of active service, how- i: 


no reason for it. 


genuity in this respect. 


ever remote, he generally prefers to en- 


dure the hardships of his lot, Se the 


f: Biker ercement as a treat cat quieter 
times. 
For two or three days Jim had been very 
__ busy seeing to saddlery and distribution of 
cartridges and new kit. By this time the 
mules were broken to their work, and the 
~ mounted company were beginning to shape 
well. It was noticeable that they had 
_ begun to look down, with the scorn of the 
mounted man for the foot-soldier, on their 
comrades who were remaining with the 
battalion, and already there had been 
several fights on the subject, and relations 
were, to say the least of it, becoming 
strained. Altogether, in the interests of 
peace, it was just as well that the move was 
__ taking place. 
One evening, Jim was returning to his 
ae quarters from the quartermaster’s store, 
where he had been drawing saddlery for his 


Cerro ee Sei oe OS 
en : : : 


_ or barracks, of the mounted company, he 

noticed that he was being followed by an 
_ Arab, who was wrapped from head to foot 
- in a dirty white bazk. Just as he was 
entering the gate of the quartier, the Arab 
_ drew level with him, and regarded him 
keenly. | 
“El Sergeant Lingardi?” he queried. 
< Jim nodded, and the Arab fumbled in 
_ the breast of his robe and produced a scrap 
- of paper which he handed to Jim, remark- 
ing as he did so, “ Ins’allah.” 
Jim took the paper and looked at it. 
__ There was no address on it, and he turned 
_ to the Arab. 
“For me?”’ he queried. 

_ The Arab nodded vigorously. 

“EI Sergeant Lingardi,” he. said, and 
_ then, apparently as an afterthought, “bac- 
pp chishe” 

_ Jim gave him a couple of small coins, 
_and he disappeared into the gathering dusk. 
Jim slipped the note into his pocket, and 
waited until he found himself alone before 
he read it. It was very short. “Come 
and see me to-morrow night,” it ran, 
~ “come without fail. I want to see you 
before you go to Douargala.”’ The note 
was written in pencil, and signed simply 
_ “4,” but Jim knew whom it was from. 
aes Be frowned rather irritably. He was 


nthe garden again. Amine was 
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squad. As he was approaching the quartier 


Zt 
certainly Setesordinaly fascinating—the 
most fascinating woman he had ever met— 
but he felt vaguely that there was some- 
thing wrong with the place, as if it were 
being used as a habitation by some one or 
Something whose presence was not quite 
natural—or at any rate not natural in ordi- 
nary surroundings. Also he had not liked 
the power which the girl Amine had shown 
of extracting information from him. In 
response to her questions he had told her 
all his most secret thoughts and aspirations 
—thoughts which he had only half acknow- 
ledged even to himself, and he could not 
understand why he had done so, and was 


inclined to be angry with himself on the 


subject. 

Still he felt that he wanted to go. He 
did not like the house, he did not like the 
atmosphere, he did not like the secrecy 
of the whole business; and he was far from 
certain that he liked the girl Amine; but 
still he could not conceal from himself 
that he wanted to see her again. 

Jim found considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining leave even for one night. His 
quartermaster-sergeant, who had counted 
on his assistance in preparing lists of equip- 
ment need, waxed blasphemous on the 
subject; Lieutenant de Morsec showed 
keen curiosity as to what attraction he 
could possibly find in Ain Sefra, and even 
implored him to reveal “who the lady was,” 
and Captain Faés was unsympathetic, 
but after a great deal of trouble Jim ob- 
tained his leave, acccompanied by awful 
warnings of what would happen if he over- 
stayed it by one half minute. 

Still, Jim had got his leave, and the next 
evening, soon after sunset, found him at 
the house in the garden. 

The night was very dark, so dark that 
Jim had to grope his way through the 
shrubs, and actually found himself touch- 
ing the wall of the house before he had 
any idea that he had arrived at it. 

Amine had mentioned no time for his 
visit, and he waited for a moment in the 
veranda, hardly knowing what to do or 
where to look for an entrance. Then a — 
window close to him opened _ noiselessly 
and a voice whispered, “To the right, and 
open the door.”’ 

He moved a few steps along the veranda 
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32 
and after a few moments’ search found a 
door, which opened to the pressure of his 
~ hand. He entered, and found himself in a 
passage which was in darkness. Then 
another door further up the passage was 
opened, and the darkness was lit by a lamp 
which was carried by Amine. She drew 
back into the room behind her, motioned 
Jim to follow her and, placing the lamp on 
the table, seated herself on the divan. 
Jim followed and closed the door behind 
him. 

Amine smiled. ‘So you have come,’ 
she said. ‘That is very good of you. | 
wanted to see you before you left. You go 
to Douargala to-morrow, don’t your”’ 


Jim nodded. “Yes, so far as I know,” 
he said. 
“Ves,” said Amine. “The mounted 


company go to Douargala to-morrow, and 
they are sending other troops there as well 
besides the Goumiers. The Government 
is going to make a large camp there!”’ 

Jim looked at her in surprise. 

“Are they?” he said, ““What for? Douar- 
gala is of no importance to any one as far as 
I know; I don’t even know why they are 
sending us there.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Oh,” she said, “the Government is not 
altogether foolish—at least not always. 
Douargala is of no importance now, but 
suppose, mind, only suppose, an enemy was 
coming up from the South and East, what 
then?” : 

Jim considered a moment: “Oh: 0 
that case,” he said, “it might be rather 
important. You see, it more or less con- 
trols the caravan route. But I don't 
_ see what danger there is from the South, 
except the Touaregs, and they are always 
there. Any danger is far more likely to 
come from the West—from Morocco,” 

“Nevertheless,” the girl returned, “the 
Government knows more than you think 
it does, and | think you will not find 
Douargala as dull as you think it is going 
tobe. There are other people in the desert 


beside the Touraegs who do not like the 


Government.”’ 
She motioned to him to come and sit 


on the divan beside her, and he crossed 


the room and did so. 
It struck him that she was amazingly 


call ore about the olan of the » French 


Government. Beyond knowing that a 
mounted company was going to Douargala 
in the ordinary course of duty, there had 
not been a whisper at Ain Sefra of any 
movement of troops or formation of a new 
station. He concluded that news had 
filtered from the officer’s mess through. 
native servants into the town, and that 
probably Amine had in turn received it 
from her own servants. 
“Well,” he said, “anywhere will be 
better than Ain Sefra, and if they send more 
troops there we shall have all the lighter 
time.” 
The girl turned toward him. : 
“T do not think you will have a very 
easy time,” she said, “not for long, at any 
rate. Now, I want to know, do you trust 
me?”’ ; a 
Jim was rather surprised. eae 
“Trust your’? he repeated; “Yes, of 
course | do. If I did not trust you | should 
not be here alone. Why?” 
The girl leaned forward and took. his. 
hands. Se 
“Because,” she said, “I want you i 
trust me absolutely. You are going to 
Douargala to-morrow, | know that “you . 
will be in danger there, and | want to give 
you the Protection, but ] can only ae it 
with your own consent.” pty ae 
Jim looked at herinsurprise. = ie 
“Protection?” he echoed, “what Pro 
tection?” o 
The girl made a gesture of eee 
“Oh, you Roumis!”’ she said rather angrily. — 
“You always want to know what and why. © 
I] mean the Protection of the Desert, and | 
want you to have it—because—because— 
oh, because of this,” and Jim felt her lips” 
warm against his. “You will let me Lhe 
it to you?” and she looked into hiseyes. 
Jim thought for a moment. If the irl - 
had meant him any harm, she could have — 
done it to him on either of his previous 
visits. As to the mysterious “Protection” — 
of which she spoke, he knew quite well the 3 
value attached by Arabs and also by many — 
men of the Legion to certain charms and 
amulets, which were supposed to— bring | 
the happy possessor much luck. ore, Ne 
“Oh, yes,” he said. “But Whe t have i E 
got todor”’ The els stood wee ze 


on you,” she said. “Yes,” as Jim took 
ff his belt and bayonet, “your boots too, 
and any money you have in your pockets. 
_ Now watch me.’ 

jim saw her go over to a brazier 
which was smouldering in a corner of 
the room, take up a small box that was 
on a table beside it, and sprinkle some- 
_ thing on the fire. Almost instantly the 


a room grew full of a thick, greenish smoke, — 
2 with a most peculiar but not unpleasant - 


odor. 

-_He found a difficulty in breathing and 
could feel the pulses in his ears throbbing 
_ like engines. Then the room seemed to 
_ grow strangely dark—darker even than 
- the smoke had made it—and it seemed to 
him that he was moving backward, away 
_ from himself, at a tremendous pace. As 
the expressed it afterward: “I was sit- 
_ ting there, and all the same I was miles 
away.’ Then all sense of motion stopped, 
and he seemed to be in darkness, a dark- 
ness filled with a noise as of the beat of 
mighty wings, and when that noise died 


eee 


darkness, of darkness which was almost 
tangible, and which closed and enveloped 
himgnall sides. _ 


_ The girl left the brazier, crossed the 
room, and looked at the divan. The man 
on it was lying back with his teeth clenched, 

his eyes wide open and vacant, and be- 
_ yond a slight, a very slight movement of 
reathing, absolutely motionless.” She put 
her hand on his forehead, looked in his 
eyes and, turning, clapped her hands 
sharply. Almost immediately the door 
ened and a man entered. He was very 
mall, very old, and walked feebly with 
the aid of a stick. As he entered, he made 
profound obeisance. The girl pointed 
he figure on the couch. 


Ba is the man,’ ’ she said, “now do 


{and turned to the girl. 


* he quavered. “1T- cannot 


annot?’ “You will do 
say oe forget who aD am. IT wish 


down he was conscious of nothing except 
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ou 1 must take off any etal you have 


this man to have the Protection | as far as 
you can give it to him.” | 
The old man shook his head oie | 
“T dare not,” he said. “If my lord 


-Hassan ‘Ali ever knew what I had done, or 


that a Roumz had been here——’”’ 

“You would die in a very unpleasant 
fashion,” the girl returned. ‘‘ Well, Hassan 
Ali will not know. Even if he did you 
would find it better to obey me. 
have been people who preferred their own 
wishes to mine, Abs’laam, and—well, 
as | say, there have been those foolish 
people. Do you know where they are 
now, Abs’‘laamP Now, get to your work.” 

The old man trembled, and turned again 
to the couch. 

“Your Highness will protect me?” he 
queried. 

The girl nodded. ‘‘! will hold you safe,” 
she answered. “Now do what you have 
to do, and quickly!” 

Abs’laam bent over the figure on the 
divan. : 

“Protection against lead and steel I can 
give him,” he said, “but not against the 
diseases which Allah sends. Power the 
Great Ones have, but no power to interfere 
with the decrees of the All-mighty, the 
All-merciful.”’ 

The girl stamped her foot. 

“Stop prating,” she said, 
your work, time presses!’’ 

The old man removed Jim’s tunic, and 
opened his shirt at the neck. Then he 
took something from the breast of his robe, 
and, going over to the brazier, scattered 
several-handfuls of some substance into 
it. Instantly the smoke rose thicker than 
ever, filling the room from side to side like 
a solid wall. Like a wall, too, it divided 
the room into two parts. On one side 
was the divan with the prostrate figure on 
it, and on the other was the wall of rolling 
smoke, changing almost every moment 
from red to purple, and from purple to 
green. The bent figure of the old man 
had straightened, and he was standing 
with his arms outstretched, uttering words 
which seemed to fill the room—Azimah, 
Danhausch, Naviroth, Elbazan, and other 
names—and behind the wall of smoke the 
air seemed to be full of the rush and pea 
of mighty wings. 


“and get to 


There © 
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Darker and darker grew the room, and 
louder and louder grew the sound of wings, 
as if the owners of the names were hasten- 
ing to answer some one who had called 
them. 

The room became Rite dark, with the 
exception of one ray of light, which rested 
for a moment on the figure on the divan, 
then the darkness lifted again and the 
room was as it had been, except for a few 
wreaths of strange-colored smoke, which 
drifted toward the roof. 

Both Amine and the old man were shak- 
ing. 

Abs’laam turned and bowed toward the 
girl. 

“TI have done what | could, Highness,” 
he said. “The others have been here—you 
heard and sawr”’ 

Amine nodded doubtfully. “I heard— 
yes——’”’ she said. “As to seeing, | do 
not know. Still, he,” and she pointed to 
the couch, “has the Protection?” 

“He has the Protection against ene- 
mies,’’ answered the old man, “‘also neither 
steel nor lead can hurt him for a year from 
now. I have done what your Highness 
asked, so far as | had the power—I have 
your Highness’ promise to hold me harm- 
less from my lord?”’ 

The girl pointed to the door. 

“Go,” she said, ‘“‘and rest easy. Those 
who serve Amine of the Senussi have 
nothing to fear. Go quickly; he is wak- 
ing.’ 

_. It seemed to Jim Lingard that he tra- 

versed millions of miles of dark space, and 
that now he was coming at a dizzy speed 
back to Something, which he vaguely 
realized was partly himself. The two 
selves seemed to merge into each other 
like two drops of water and the two be- 
come one self, and then he opened his 
eyes. The whole room was full of a strong 
smell that took him by the back of the 
throat and made his eyes water. 

Jim sat up and looked around at Amine 
sitting beside him, and looking at bin 
anxiously. 

‘So you have come back?”’ she said. 

Jim put his hand to his forehead. 

“1 did not know that I had been away,” 
he said. “I must have been asleep. What 
_has happenede”’ 


in the garden, he wondered? 


The girl smiled. as awe 

“Nothing,” she said. “You have got 4 
what I wanted to give you. And now 
you must go. It is not safe for you to . 
stay here any longer.” 

Jim was struggling into his tunic. 
head was still rather giddy. | 
“1 don’t understand,’ he began, but 
Amine stopped him. 

“Do not try to,’ she said. “Only reo) 
member that from this on you have the 
Protection of the Lords of the Desert. 
And now you must go!” 

She stepped up to him, put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him again,’ 
then pushing him into the passage, led ite 
along it and through the door. 

“Good-bye,” she said; “‘not good-bye, 
though, for I shall see you again soon. 
To-night I go South to my own people, 
and before long you will come South too. 
The Lords of the Desert will ee: you to 
me safely!” . 

Once more her lips met his, ahd then ‘ 
was alone in the garden. He could never 
tell how he got back to his quarters that 
night. He remembered leaving the gar- 
den, and the next thing he had any clear 
recollection of was the Ta-ra-ra-rappp of 
the trumpet as it sounded the réveillé next : 


. His : 


- morning. 


As the first clear notes of the esuinier 
cut the air Jim swung himself off his cot 
on to his feet. He had not the remotest — 
recollection of how he had returned to 
barracks. His head was clear enough 
now and he was feeling perfectly well, so 
he concluded that he could not have been 
drunk the night before. But what on 
earth had happened to him in the house 
He remem- 
bered distinctly sitting on the divan and 
watching Amine, and then everything had 
gone dark and the next thing he remem- 
bered was that he had woke up on the 


_ couch, with half his clothes off. Had she 


tried to rob him, he wondered, and then 
laughed at the idea, Legionaries as a rule 
do not carry anything worth taking on 
them. And what had Amine meant by 
the talk about the “Lords of the Desert?” 
Jim was extremely puzzled by the whole 
affair, but at present had no time 1 to give 
any further thou to it. aaa 


“The captain wants 
‘sergeant,’ disappeared at a run. 

Jim followed him. Some of the men 
were getting the mules out.of the stable, 


you ; 


others were overhauling their kit and 


_ saddlery, and others who had finished 
_ were keeping a watchful eye on their be- 
_ longings to see that none of their comrades 
- who happened to be short of articles of 
- equipment “‘decorated”’ 
the last moment. | 
Captain Faés and tienenint de Morsec 
were both on the parade ground. The 
_ younger officer favored Jim with a sym- 
_ pathetic smile delivered behind his super- 
- ior’s back, but the captain looked stern. 
“Well, sergeant,’ he began, “I cannot 
_. compliment you on your appearance this 
SS cornine) You look as if you had been 
out of bed all night. However, as it is our 
a last night in a town for some time, I sup- 
pose it is to be excused. Get your peloton 
saddled up and on the march as soon as 
you can, the sooner we get away from here 
the sooner we get to Douargala.” 
Jim saluted and turned away to carry 
out” the captain’s orders. By this time 
“most of the men were fully dressed and 
- equipped, and it did not take long to get 
o he saddles on the mules and the men 
mounted. Jim reported “all present and 
‘correct’? to Lieutenant de Morsec, and 
he advance party started, pursued by 
rude remarks from the men of the bat- 
alion which remained behind, and who 
ad turned out to see the departure of the 
ounted detachment. 
As it made its way through the town, the 
lumn passed the house in the garden, 
d Jim noticed that, although it was by 
is time comparatively late in the morn- 


themselves at | 


fet: 


feet under a etaperatire of 100° in the 
shade, and now the men of the mounted 
company were very pleased with them. 
selves. They had not to march, the 
morning was reasonably cool, and they 
were going on what might quite likely 
prove to be active service. Added to this, 
they were getting away from the detested 
garrison duty, and after a little time voices 
began to rise in the marching song of the 
Legion, Le Boudin, the whole column tak- 
ing up the chorus: 


“Tiens voila du boudin 
Voila du boudin 
Voila du boudin 
Pour les Alsaciens, les Suisses et les Lorraines 
Pour les Belges il n’y en a plus!” 


And then the old song inspired by the 


deplorable headgear of its first commander, 
General Bugeaud: | 


As-tu vu la casquette 
La casquette 
De Pére Bugeaud?”’ 


“Pére Bugeaud,”’ as his Legionaries 
called him, has been dust these seventy 
years, but the fame of his cap—that cap 
which was ever in the forefront of the 
hottest fight—still lingers in the regiment 
which he loved so well. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE SENUSSI SHOW THEIR TEETH 


Lire at Douargala was very much the 
same in all essentials as at Ain Sefra, but 
with the iron discipline considerably slack- 
ened. So far no other troops had arrived 
there, and consequently beyond the ordi- 
nary routine of camp life there was very 
little to do. Captain Faés, however, was 
too good a soldier to let his men rust, and 
drill and marches into the desert were 
constant. Beyond a plentiful crop of 
rumors, there was no excitement of any 
kind. These latter came in every day, 
and if they did nothing else, provided 
topics of conversation: The Moors had 
declared a Jehad against the infidel, and 
were over the frontier in thousands. No, 
it was nothing of the sort, Germany had 
declared war on France and the Legion . 
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hesitated to send troops becates the Senvssi .s 


en masse were going to the front immedi- 
ately! Both the speakers were liars. An- 
other man had absolutely authentic in- 


formation, France had at last declared a- 


protectorate over Morocco, and the Legion 
were going there! 

As a matter of fact, the whole of Algeria 
seemed to be plunged in profound and 
devastating peace. Even the Touaregs 
of the desert forbore to raid north, and 
confined their operations to districts out- 
side the French sphere of influence. Men 
began to say that life in the Legion was 
not what it used to be. It is a strange 
fact that life in any regiment never is. 
The men of ten or twenty years ago are 
always supermen compared with their 
degenerate descendants of the present 
dayi 
Then came the first hint of trouble from 
the South. For two days the wireless 
had been flashing and cracking, and Cap- 
tain Faés had been going about looking 
anxious, when early one morning an Arab 
on a camel had ridden in, rocking and 
swaying in his saddle, with a bloodstained 
bandage round his head, and demanded 
to see “Fl Kaid.” WHe had been closeted 
with Captain Faés for the best part of an 
hour, and then the latter had despatched 
an orderly for Lieutenant de Morsec. 

As the lieutenant entered the captain’s 
quarters, he found the latter bent over a 
large map of Southern Algeria, and oc- 
casionally shooting sharp questions at 
the Arab who had come in. 

Morsec saluted, and the captain turned 
to him. 


“There is news,” he said, “serious news. 


This man, Achmet Ali, a native officer of 


Goumiers, has just brought it in. He 


says this Senussi trouble in the South’ has. 


come to a head at last. It seems that the 
Senussi feel themselves strong enough to 
try a fall with us. No, not a Jehad,” as 
Morsec hazarded an observation, “at 
least not yet. That will come later. What 
has happened now is that they, or a strong 
party of them, have raided north, and at 
present are camped in the oasis of El] Rasa, 
about fifty miles south. Achmet Ali says 
there are about four hundred of them. 
The Government have known this busi- 
ness was coming for weeks, but they’ve 


doesn’t exist officially, and if they did exist — 
would be friendly—also strictly officially. — 


‘The consequence is we are short of miei 


here. Now, 


I want you to take your — 


peloton at once, and go to El Rasa to find — 


out the state of affairs there.’ 
Morsec’s face lit up hopefully. . 


Captain Faés shook his head. 
“No,” he answered, 
one peloton. 


a whole company isn’t enough. I have 


“Ando 
turn them out of it?’ he suggested, but ire 


“this is no job for i. 
Douargala must be held, and 


sent a wireless to Ain Sefra for rein- — 
forcements, but in the meanwhile I want — 


to know what strength the Senussi really — 


are in at El Rasa, so | am sending you to im 


find out. ‘Go—look—see,’ 
in Tonkin. 


man Lingard in your peloton?”’ 


Motsec nodded, and replied 1 in | the ae 


firmative. 
“Well,” continued the santo 


as they say — 
By the way, isn’t that peri : 


} “he 


seems a fairly good man, and he certainly - ) 


knows the mounted work. I am going to 


promote him to adjutant, 


and does his work well, we shall see what 


the colonel has to say about confirming 
I must keep Sevonikoff _ 
Now go and get your men ready, — 


him in his rank. 
here. 
and get off as soon as you possibly can. 
There is no time to be lost.” : 


Morsec saluted and withdrew. nN Ne ; 
being — 


afterward mules were 
and men were packing their 


minutes 
saddled, 


temporarily . 
at any rate, and, if he behaves himself 


belongings in preparation for the expedi- st 


tion. 


Jim was excessively pleased with Pree 


temporary promotion, the news of which 
was conveyed to him by Morsec in person. 


Even if his grade were only temporary he — 


knew that with luck it would be made 


permanent, and he also knew that in the 
French army, and especially in the Legion, — 


it is not a very far step from adjutant to 
commissioned rank. He had returned — 


his rifle and bayonet into store, obtaining — 
a sword and revolver in exchange for — 
them, and as he moved off with the com-— 
pany, riding on its flank, he felt more like — 
Jim Lingard of the 31st than at any time 


since he had joined the Legion. 


The men were in high Spin at Seo pros ay 


Beet of Saks service, and were laiehing. 
and joking among themselves like school- 
- Lot Lieutenant de Morsec also was 
extremely pleased with himself. It was 
_ that young gentleman’s first independent 
- command, and he had visions of glory and 
promotion, and of a triumphal return to 
_ Paris. His captain’s orders not to fight 
troubled him not in the least. The 
Senussi, or Arabs who chose to call them- 
selves Senussi, were at El Rasa, where 
they had no business to be. Very good, 
it was his—Lieutenant de Morsec’s— 
__ business to see that they did not stay there 
a moment longer than he could help. 
Arab nature being what it was, he was 
- quite convinced that if the Senussi saw his 
party that the attack would come from 
- them, and thus relieve him of all respon- 
sibility. 
: As the little column wound its way into 
__ the desert, Morsec reined back and spoke 
& to.Jim. 
“Mon Dieu,” he said, “‘at last we have 
something to do! What do you think of 


there is anything in it at all?” 

Jim shook his head. “I don’t know, 
- lieutenant,” he answered. “One can never 
tell in the desert. When every one thinks 
_ there is going to be a big flare-up nothing 
ever happens, and when everything is 
_ quiet suddenly something big comes 
1m along.” 

=) Morsec laughed. He was an amiable 
_ young man, and did not in the least see 
why he should stand on his dignity with 
his new adjutant, a man very little older 
than himself, and who had obviously be- 
4 onged to the same social grade. 

_ “Well,” he said, “I hope there is some- 
% hing in it this time. I’ve had just about 
. nough of garrison duty, haven’t your I 


‘there was going to be plenty of active 
service, but so far!’”’ and he shrugged his 
‘shoulders. “Now, perhaps we shall have 
alittle fun. The captain is mad to be out 
of it, but he daren’t leave the station to 
_ look-after itself. Luck for you, too, that 
re were short-handed at Douargala, ad- 
jutant!’ Jim was privately of the same 
nion, but he did not say so. He 
rded a remark on the subject of the ex- 
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_ this razzia, adjutant, or do you think 


hought when I came to the Legion that* 
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pedition instead. To his cavalryman’s 
eye the whole line of march seemed to be 
wrongly arranged. Morsec had sent out 
an advance-guard, but no flankers or rear- 
guard, and the advance-guard itself was 
riding at ease with rifles slung. Jim 
pointed this out, and Morsec shrugged his 
shoulders cheerfully. 

“Oh, if you think it necessary,” he 
said, “have them out. I don’t know much 
about this cavalry game, but we aren’t 
anywhere near El Rasa yet!” 

Jim pointed away to the left, where the 
flatness of the desert was broken by rolling 
sandhills seamed with gullies. 

“One never knows with Ardis, fener 
ant,’ he said. ‘‘Anyhow it is better to 
take no risks; better send out flankers, | 
think!” Morsec assented with another 
shrug of his shoulders and gave the order, 
and two sections from the front galloped 
off to the flanks. 

It was very hot. The sun was high, and 
beat down as if the sky were made of 
molten iron. The desert stretched away 
in front, yellowish gray, only broken by 
the sandhills to the left front. Beyond 
the line of the column, which at a distance 
looked like a snake writhing its way over 
the desert, the whole landscape was ab- 
solutely without sign of life. The men 
were sitting loosely in their saddles with 
their rifles slung, and chatting to each 
other in half a dozen different tongues. 
Every now and then a man would begin 
to sing, and the others would take up the 
chorus. 

Once Jim thought he saw a flutter of 


white drapery among the sandhills to the 


left, but on looking closer could see nothing 
and concluded that his eyes were dazzled by 
the glare from the sand. He found Morsec 
an entertaining companion. For months 
he had been living with men who had few 
interests in life, and fewer topics of con- 
versation outside their profession, and it 
was like a breath of Paris to him to find 
some one who had seen life as he under- 
stood it. Without showing any offensive 
curiosity Morsec had found out that Jim 
had held a commission in an English regi- 
ment and from that moment he dropped 
his rank, and spoke to his adjutant as 
an equal. Both men were perfectly aware 
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might conceivably be held i, dismounted i 


that this attitude was only temporary, 
and that as soon as the expedition was 
over they would revert to their usual posi- 
tion, but in the meanwhile they were two 


young men with very similar tastes,. in. 


each other’s company on an expedition 
which promised at least a chance of excite- 
ment. 

Morsec was perfectly frank about him- 
self. He gave Jim to understand that he 


was only in the Legion until the dust of 


the escapade which brought him to Africa 
had blown over, and that then he would 
apply for a transfer to a French regiment. 
In the meantime his main idea in life was 


to get as much sensation as possible out — 


of it, and in the course of an hour’s con- 
versation he sketched at least three schemes 
of bringing his detachment into action 
before their return to Ain Sefra. 

He had just sketched a scheme for rush- 
ing the oasis of El Rasa by night, killing 
or capturing its tenants, then marching 
on the Senussi stronghold, acting on in- 
formation received from prisoners, and 
returning to Ain Sefra to receive the 
envious congratulations of his command- 
ing officer, and thereafter high rank. 

He had arrived at the stage when he had 
received command of the Legion, with Jim 
—also honored by a grateful country—as 
his second in command, and was in the 
midst of an impassioned burst of eloquence, 


when suddenly he stopped, shading his. 


eyes with his hand. | 

“What’s that,’ he said, “there to the 
left front. The flankers have seen some- 
thing. Look! They’re coming back as 
hard as they can lay legs to the’ ground. 
Dieu de Dieu! Look there!”’ 

Jim looked. ‘The flankers were spurring 
back, crouched forward on the necks of 
their mounts, and behind them came a 
confused mass of men and camels, heading 
straight for the column. 

Then Lieutenant de Morsec showed that 
if he could talk, he could also act promptly 
in an emergency. 

“Sections about! Gallop!’’ he shouted. 
“Form on the sandhills to rear, and dis- 
mount!” The men swung their mules 
round and rode for their lives. It was the 
only thing to do. Some little distance in 
the rear was a line of low sandhills which 


men against cavalry. 


Where the column was, there was noth- — 
ing but open desert without a scrap of — 


cover of any description, whether for man 
or mule. The men of the column were 
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armed only with rifle and bayonet; and a — 4 
Lebel: rifle, with a twelve-inch bayonet, — 


while an excellent arm for an infantry man, 


is next door to useless when the man is 
mounted. Under the circumstances there — 


was only one thing to do—to get back to 


the cover of the sandhills, and to hold the 


attacking force as long as possible by long 


range fire. Morsec’s command was out- 
numbered by four or five to one, and any 


attempt to meet the Arabs on open ground : 


meant annihilation for it. 


Morsec turned his ‘mount and- thene 


reined to let the galloping flankers pass him. 
Then he turned to Jim. 
“Race you to the sandhills, Linge 
he said with a laugh, and galloped after 


the company, Jim riding neck and neck 


with him. 
The Arabs were very close-ae ishing a 


couple of hundred yards—but the company — : 


were gaining on them. A camel will out- — 
race a horse or mule three times over on a _ 
long journey, but in a short burst he does 
Still, Jim saw that — 
If the — 
_ company could reach the sandhills and — 


not show at his best. 
it would be a very close thing, 


dismount in time, they would probably 
be able to hold the Arabs off; if not, they — 


would be ridden over and wiped out. 
Arabs were firing from the saddle without 


much effect as yet, but bullets were whin- — 
ing overhead, and kicking up the sand 
sometimes a great deal closer 


around, 
than was pleasant, and now and again the 
war-cry of the desert, “U-U-llah Akbar!” 
would rise from the ranks behind. i) 


Morsec was riding close to Jim on the 


right, and seemed to be thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself. - 


The main body of the com- 


gS eae 


pany was a hundred yards ahead, by this 


time close to the sandhills, and tailed out 


in their rear, while in front of Morsec and 


Jim were the men of the flanking party. 


One of these was riding very slowly. He 


was a huge Swede named Erichsen, a man on 
well known and liked in the company for ae 


his general inoffensiveness. 


Erichsen was aS 


in proportion, so that his mule could not 
: keep up to the others with his weight on 
its back. 
Then the catastrophe came. A bullet 
_ fired at random from behind struck Mor- 
__ sec’s mule, which came down with a crash, 

flinging its rider clear, Morsec was on 


_ subsided on the sand with a groan. 
He turned with his face wried with pain 
to Jim, who had pulled up beside him. 
_ “Knee gone,” he said between his teeth. 
“Get on and take command of the com- 
ae pany and——’”’ 


__ Erichsen, who had also pulled back. Erich- 
sen lifted the lieutenant in his arms, and 
was carrying him toward his mule, when 
_ Jim’s animal chose this extremely inop- 
_ portune moment to continue an argument 

he had had with Erichsen’s on the subject 
of a feed the night before. He edged 
uietly round until he was within distance, 
d then let fly two resounding kicks into 
ee other’s ribs. Erichsen’s mule, sur- 


e two- animals, kicking and squealing, 
ollowed their comrades over the desert, 
; ving their masters to the mercies of the 


_ Erichsen unslung his rifle, and snapped 
he ee on to. the barrel, “ Macache,”’ 


on Sa ae fora lunge. 
i hi his sword and revolver and 


a French revolver, but thefe was no 
left to review the comparative merits 
rms. Hardly had he got into posi- 


his feet again like a cat, but staggered, and - 


- But Jim was already off his mule, as was © 


him said in French, 
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more tan SIX ne three in ipa and built - 


under the Blade of a Sword or over the 
sight of a revolver, a world that seemed 
to be fringed with flying steel, which some- 
how seemed to dart round or over him, 
grazing him by the fraction of an inch, 
but never touching him. 
Once there came a pause, as the men 

round him opened out for a minute, and he 
had a curious, dreamlike vision of Erichsen — 
with his yellow beard bristling, and his 
blue eyes blazing, swinging his rifle round 
his head by the barrel and then going 
down with a spear in his throat, and of 
Morsec lying on the ground and firing 
steadily over the crook of his arm with his 
revolver, but the Arabs round him closed 
in again, and once more his horizon was 
bounded by winnowing steel. Parry— 

thrust—parry—cut—thrust, until his arm — 
ached, and his eyes were blinded with 
trickling sweat which he had not time to 
wipe away; and all the time a ridiculous 
verse of poetry, learned years ago from his 
Irish nurse, ran in his brain, and formed a 
kind of rhythmic accompaniment to every 
lunge and cut: 


“Chip, chip, a little horse, 
Chip, chip again, sir; 
How many miles to Dublin? 
Three-score and ten, sir.” 


Then something struck him on the back 
of the head; desert, camels, and men, all 
ran together in a flash of blinding light, 
and then went out in sudden darkness, 
Jim felt a hot bitter-sweetness in_ his 
throat, and then—nothing. 


CHAPTER X 
IN THE HANDS OF THE SENUSSI 


JERK—pad—jerk—pad—jerk—pad. 

The irregular yet ordered motion was 
the first thing that Jim Lingard was con- 
scious of. The second was that his head 
felt as if it were opening and shutting from 
the nape of the neck to the top of the skull, 
and the third was that he felt violently sick 
in the stomach. Then some one close to 
“Are you feeling 
betterr’’ Jim tried to answer, but could 
not. The pain in his head seemed to 
spread through his whole body with every 


4O 
jerk, and then a black curtain seemed to 


descend on him and for a while he felt 


- nothing further. 
After what seemed millions of years he 


became conscious of the jerk—pad—jerk— -° 


pad again, and also of the pain in his head, 
but this time he had more command over 
his bodily powers, and with a great effort 
opened his eyes, only to close them again 
with a groan aftera moment. | 

In that moment, however, he had gath- 
ered a very fair idea of his surroundings. 
He was on the back of a camel—lashed 
there, as he could feel now—and all around 
him were other camels with white-clad 
figures on them. On his right was another 
camel, and seated on it was Lieutenant 
de Morsec, looking considerably dishevel- 
led, but otherwise normal. Jim could see 
no sign of Erichsen. Morsec bent over 

and spoke. “T thought they had done 
for you.’ 

Jim moved his” tongue, and at last 
managed to speak. 

‘What happened’”’ he asked feebly. — 

“What happenedr”’ returned Morsec, 
“they rode over us. Erichsen got three 
of them before they put a spear into him, 
and then somebody hit you on the head 
with the butt of a gun, after you had ac- 
counted for a couple. I’m not hurt, 
thanks to you, my friend; at least only 
my knee where my brute put me down. I 
thought you were done for. The blow 
that fetched you down would have stunned 
an OX.’ 

“And thecompany?”’ Jim asked. 

“The company’s all right” returned 
Morsec, “‘at least I think so. They got 
to the sandhills all right, and these fellows 
tried a frontal attack. I think they wish 
they hadn’t now! See’’—and he pointed 
to a score of camels with empty saddles— 
“that’s what they got out of it. Anyhow, 
they’re in full retreat, taking us with them, 
as you see. They were just going to put 
a spear through you and me after you had 
gone down—it wasn’t necessary with 
- Erichsen, poor fellow, he had had his affair 
already—and then some one who seemed 
to be in command stopped them, | don’t 
know exactly why. Anyhow, they just 


bundled us into a couple of empty saddles. 


and took us with them.”’ 
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“Do you know where to?” inquired es 
Jim. a 
“Not 15% ees Marsee. “All| know 
is that we are going South. But I do — 
know one thing. ‘This lot are the Senussi — 
who were at El Rasa. They must have 
got information about us coming; and, 
instead of waiting for us to come to them, 
came out to meet us.’ | 
__ He broke off suddenly as an eet beside ie 
him struck him sharply in the ribs with the 
butt of a rifle, at the same time giving an 
order in Arabic, which Morsec rightly inter- 
preted to mean silence. ; 
Jim had hardly taken in all that His ie 
companion had said, but his brain was ~ 
working by this time, if but slowly. If 
they were prisoners in the hands of Arabs, - 
whether Senussi or not, the prospect was 
not exactly cheering to contemplate. The — 
Arab is a’slave dealer, both by heredity and 
choice and, given the opportunity, a ~ 
European is as marketable a commodity 
to him as a Negro. If they were being — 
taken South, it probably meant that the 
rest of their lives would be passed in 
slavery in Morocco or Kordofan, and as 
absolutely out of reach of any chance of 
rescue as if they were in the moon. Theor- 
ists who form their ideas of the stubborn _ 
pride of the European—and especially 
from that of the particular branch of the _ 
European race to which they happen to — 
belong—may. laugh to scorn the idea of any 
white man ever stooping to become the 
chattel of an Arab or Negro, and may _ 
state with much wealth of detail what — 
they themselves would do in such circum-— 
stances, but the fact remains that the whip — 
and hot iron have a wonderfully calming — 
effect on even the proudest soul; and, 
given the free use of these instruments of 
persuasion by a man who only sees in them — 
the normal means of reducing a refractory — 
slave to his senses, the heir of all the ages 
fits into his place as a slave as quickly as 
does a.cannibal from a West Coast village. 
At present, however, their captors did — 
not seem inclined to adopt-any disciplinary 
methods. Beyond a thump from a rifle 
butt, or spear shaft, whenever they tried 
to converse, and which seemed to be ad- — 
ministered more as a matter of form than ee 
anything else, they were not ee 
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Twice: an Arab, in abeliente to one of his. 
leaders, handed a waterskin to Jim, and 
each time he drank freely, and felt the 
better for it. His head was still aching 
badly, and his hair and tunic collar were 
~ covered with dried blood, but his brain 
was working clearly now, and he did, not 
seem to have taken any very serious hurt. 
._So far as he could see, any attempt at 
escape was absolutely useless. They were 
riding in the centre of the Arabs, and on 
each ‘side of themode a man with an ex- 
tremely business-like spear, the point of 


which was always kept in close proximity 


to the prisoners. 

Jim had a good look at his captors. 
- Many of them, by the long black veils 
which covered their faces from the eyes 
down, were Touaregs—professional brig- 
ands of the desert—but the others seemed 
_ to be made up of many races. There were 
'. several full-blooded Negroes, and many 
_ others who to Jim’s eyes seemed to be 
- almost white—Kabyles from the Atlas. 
Besides these there were others, men with 
fair or red beards and blue eyes—Berbers 
_ from the North. 

, The march of the party was that of 
be ~ disciplined men—very different from that 
a the disorderly mob which constitutes 
_ the usual Moorish, or Arab barka. The 
a - troop marched in sections of fours, keeping 
excellent dressing, and with flankers and 
: ground scouts thrown out on each side and 
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_ As far as Jim could see, they all wore a 

ort of rough uniform consisting of a green 
jellab, or blouse, covered by a long white 
- cloak, and every man, in addition to sword 
nd lance, was armed with a rifle of Euro- 
ean pattern. What struck Jim most was 
hat all the rifles seemed to be of the same 
attern. In an Arab raiding party the 
embers as a rule are armed according 
0 their own fancy or means, one man 
arrying a six-foot matchlock, another a 
‘emington and yet another a Martini. 
Inder this system a man’s ammunition 
useless to any one except himself, and 

en it is finished as is of no further ac- 
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of a killed or wounded comrade: but owing 


to the rigid system of patrols to prevent — 
-gunrunning into Northern Africa, main- 


tained by several European Powers, it is 
more than rare to find any large body of 
natives armed alike. Jim knew this, and. 
wondered vaguely where the last great 
gunrunning coup had been brought off, 
and where the money to pay for it had 
come from, for as far as he could see, the 
rifles were modern ones, and in excellent 
condition. 

It was getting late in the afternoon now, 
and Jim was wondering if the party were 
going to continue their journey during 
the night, when Morsec spoke. 

“El Rasa,’ he said, and nodded his head 
forward to indicate a point ahead. 

Jim looked and saw a few palm-trees, 
the only green things within sight in the 
yellow expanse of sand. » 

“Where we are going?”’ he queried. 

Morsec nodded again. 

“Yes,” he replied, “where we ought 
have been by this time, if it had not been 
for this cursed ambush. I wonder how 
many more of them there are there. And 
I’d give something to know who has been ~ 
drilling them. They march as well or 
better than our native troops, and who- 
ever is im command knows his business 
too! See the way he’s got his scouts and 
flankers out; he doesn’t leave much to 
chance!”’ 

“T expect the Government would give 
something to know that too,” returned 
Jim, ‘‘who has been drilling this lot, | 
mean, and where they got their rifles from. 
If they've got more of them and start. 
raiding North, they are going to give the 
posts on the edge of the desert a bit of 
trouble, | fancy!”’ 

Morsec laughed rather savagely. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘it is easy enough to say 
where they got their guns. Without any 
offence to you, my friend, from England, 
or through English sources! Nine out of 
ten of the rifles that get into the hands of | 
the Arabs come that way!” 

Morsec said no more than the simple 
truth, and Jim knew it. 

“True bill, I’m afraid,” he said. ‘The 
English business man is a strange creature 
and his ideas are strange too. To sell 
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gas-pipe guns to natives—that’s business. 
They can’t do much harm with them to 
any one except themselves, and your busi- 


ness man salves his conscience that way. 


Then your native finds out that there are 
other sorts of guns, and doesn’t want gas- 
pipes any more. Very well. The British 
merchant just sees supply and demand, and 
provides modern rifles. He calls it ‘busi- 
ness, and business must be moral, as long 
as it brings a profit. If it doesn’t, then 
it’s immoral. He doesn’t care a damn 
whom the rifles are going to be used against, 
that’s not his affair, and to do him justice, 
he provides just as obsolete guns as he can 
induce his customers to take, but that’s 
only because he makes more profit on 
them!”’ 

He broke off as the troop, in obedience 
to an order from their leader, broke into a 
trot. The walking pace of a camel is not 
conducive to conversation, but its trot 
renders it impossible, and for some time 
- Jim had quite enough to do to keep in the 
swaying, jolting saddle. 

After half an hour or so the party ar- 
rived at the oasis, and Jim could see that 
it was full of men, all well armed, and 
dressed in the same way as his captors. 

The troop entered the oasis, the camels 
knelt and their riders dismounted. Then 
Morsec and Jim were hustled forward into 
the presence of a man who was seated 
under a palm-tree. 

He addressed a few sentences to them 
which neither of them understood, the 
Arabic used being some dialect that they 
had never heard. At last he gave an 
order to a man beside him, who went away, 
and in a few minutes returned with another. 
The latter listened respectfully to the 
chief, and then turned to the two prisoners. 

“The Emir wants to know,” he said, in 
very fair French, “what rank you hold?”’ 

Morsec gave the required information, 
which the interpreter conveyed to the 
chief, and after a brief conversation with 
him, turned again to the prisoners. 

“The Emir says,” he remarked, “that 
- you are Infidels, and enemies of our lord, 
E] Senussi, and that therefore you deserve 
death. But he says also that perhaps your 
Government will pay ransom for you, or 
you may be useful to El Senussi, and so he 


is going to take you orth us. “He bide > me 


say that, if either of you give any fob me 


or try to escape, he will turn both of you — 
into meat for jackals.”’ | 
The Emir made a sign and the prisoners _ 
were led away. They were placed under a 
tree in the centre of the camp, the lashings — 


which bound their hands were loosened, — 
and some food and water were given to — 
them, after which they were supplied with — 
a cloak apiece, and left alone except for 


the presence of an armed guard. 
There was nothing to be done except — 


make the best of the situation, and this — 


both men proceeded to do. Escape was 

utterly impossible. Even if they had — 
not been guarded, Morsec’s wrenched - 
knee prevented him from doing more than ~ 
limping about, and that with difficulty, — 
and Jim still had violent nausea from the | 

blow on his head. 

The Arab guard wrapped himself in his 
burnouse, placed his back against a palm- 
tree, and settled himself down to watch — 
the prisoners. 

From the rest of the camp the sound of | 
voices was rising, and fires began to be lit 
for the preparation of the evening meal. 

Morsec finished his food, took a draught 
of water, and turned to hiscompanion. __ 

“That’s better,” he said. “I feel more 
like myself now. Question is, what’s 
going to become of us, and where this lot 
are going to take us?”’ 

“God knows,’ returned Jim. “They 
may be going to do anything with us. 
Anyhow, they haven’t hurt us yet, and 
they don’t seem inclined to. . The only 
thing is to hang on and see what happens.” S 

Morsec agreed, , 

“We can’t get away, and there’s no ee. 
trying. Besides I don’t want to be turned — 
into jackal’s meat. I object. Well, we — 
may as well try to get a sleep now; and, if — 
a chance comes later of getting away, take — 
it. You never know what’s going to ‘turn 
up.” rhea 
He rolled himself in the cloak which had 
been given to him, and stretching himself oi 
out was asleep in five minutes. aia 

Jim tried to follow his example, bine 
could not. His head was still aching and — : 
he felt sick, and seemed to have no control — 
over his thoughts. Every time he closed 
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his eyes, vivid nines of his pat life from 
his childhood on would rise before him, 
only to vanish as quickly as they came, 
and to be succeeded by others. 

At last he gave up the attempt to sleep, 
and, placing his back against a palm-tree, 
reviewed his position. On the face of it, 
it appeared rather hopeless. They were 
prisoners in the hands of Arabs who were 
followers of a new Mahdi or prophet—one 
of those who make periodical appearances 
in the East, and whose success is measured 
by the fanaticism with which he can in- 
spire his followers. The Senussi sect had 
the reputation of possessing this quality 
of fanaticism in a high degree, so much so 
that they looked on orthodox Moslems as 
heretics and traitors to the faith of the 
Prophet—in much the same light, in fact, 
as Cromwell’s Ironsides regarded members 
of the Established Church. Under these 


circumstances, neither the men by whom 


- he was surrounded nor the Senussi leader 
himself was likely to have much considera- 
tion for a mere Christian. 

_ As he sat brooding with his back to the 
tree, he became aware of a white-clad 
figure approaching from the camp. As 
it came closer he could see that it was that 
of a huge and very evil-looking Negro. He 
walked up to the prisoners, and, after 
having regarded them for a moment in 
_ silence, spat on the ground. Then going 
_ over to Morsec, he shook him roughly, and 
holding a knife before his eyes, to emphasize 
what would happen if he resisted, pro- 


ceeded to despoil him of his rings and 


-* watch. 

The guard rose to his feet and protested 
angrily, but the Negro turned on him with 
a snarl, and then proceeded to march back 
to the camp with his booty. The man on 
guard, however, seized him, and the two 
struggled for a moment. Then there was 
a flash of steel in the Negro’s hand, and 
the guard went down with the blood pour- 
ing from a nasty stab in his shoulder. 
_ But the camp had been alarmed by the 


struggle, and the whole oasis was ‘full of 


figures running toward the scene of it. 
In obedience to the command of a man 
_ who seemed to be a sort of sous-officier, the 
Negro was seized, bound, and disarmed, 
he and thrown Son beside the other two 


prisoners, where he spent the rest of the 
night alternately straining at his bonds and 
calling down curses on those who had bound 
him. Then the wounded guard was car- 
ried away, a new one posted, and shortly 
after the camp was silent except for the 
regular footfalls of the sentries on its out- 
skirts. 
CHAPTER X 


DESERT JUSTICE 


AT DAWN the next morning the encamp- 
ment woke again to life. Camels bubbled 
and squealed over their feed, smoke began 
to rise from camp fires, and men began to 
move about. 

Both Jim and Morsec were very ue 
the better for their night’s rest, and were 
inclined to view their situation in a much 
more rosy light than they did the night 
before. They were given a further supply 
of food and water and informed by the 
interpreter that the party would set off in 
an hour. No destination was named, and 
when Morsec asked where they were going 
no answer was vouchsafed. 

Before the journey commenced, how- 
ever, they were to have their first insight 
into the methods of the Senussi. The 


Negro who had tried to steal Morsec’s 


watch was still bound hand and foot, and 
was lying glaring about him like a trapped 
animal. " The camels were being saddled 
when two Arabs approached the prisoners, 
and loosening the cords which bound the 
Negro’s feet, jerked him upright and 
maxched him off to where a group of white- 
clad figures stood under a palm-tree. The 


-Negro was forced down on his knees, and 


a few sentences passed between him and 
one of the group, in which the other two 
prisoners recognized the Emir. The con- 
versation. was very short. The Emir 
uttered a few words and made a sign, with 
the result of causing the other to cast 
himself with a yell at his leader’s feet, and 
attempt to embrace them. Then two 
men seized him, and he was carried back 
with his eyes rolling, and his black face a 
dirty gray, to where Morsec and Jim lay. 
Then half a dozen Arabs, after selecting 
a young palm-tree on the very edge of the 
desert, proceeded to chop it down to a 
height of about five feet. The two white 
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men watched them with prteceee but Shee 


other prisoner hid his face, and kept up a 
continuous moaning. 
When the tree had been cut down it was 


trimmed to a sharp point, and then the 


Arabs went away to saddle their camels, 
leaving their handiwork looking like the 
sharp snag of a broken tooth. 

By this time the party was ready to 
start, and two Arabs approached Jim and 
Morsec, ordering them by signs to come 
with them, and then pointing out two 
camels, which, again in obedience to signs, 
the prisoners mounted. 

As they did so, they heard terrific yells 
and the sound of a struggle behind them. 
Turning round, they saw that the would-be 
thief of the night before had been seized by 
four menwho had torn his garments off him, 
leaving his great black body bare, and were 
dragging him, in spite of his struggles, 
toward the lopped tree. Arrived there the 
prisoner was thrown to the ground, and 
trussed hand and foot in the position known 
to boys as that of cock-fighting. Then his 
four executioners lifted him, struggling and 
screaming, and impaled him on the 
sharpened trunk of the palm-tree. 

The screams of the tortured man were 
appalling, and seemed to annoy the Emir, 
for, as the executioners joined their com- 
rades, he turned and gave a sharp order to 
one of them. The man went back to the 
writhing figure on the tree trunk, bent over 
it for a moment, and the screams ceased, to 
be replaced by a thick, slobbering groaning, 
which, if it did not carry so far, was almost 
worse to hear. The Emir had stopped the 


noise by the simple expedient’of having the - 


offender’s tongue cut out. 

The Arab who had carried out his chief’s 
order mounted his camel, and wiped his 
streaming knife on its neck, before re- 
placing it inits sheath. The party started, 
but as they did so the Emir said a few 
words to the interpreter, and the latter ap- 
proached the two prisoners. 

“The Emir says,” he announced, “that 
this is what happens to men who disobey 
orders. The orders given were that nothing 
of yours was to be touched, since both you 
and they belong to our lord, El Senussi, 
who will dispose of them as he sees fit. 
Nevertheless, take warning, and do not 
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give any trouble, or Bsa to escape. If A 
you do, the Emir has our lord’s authority LO ae 
act as he sees fit, and as that man is, so will 


you be!” 


He held out Morsec’s watch which the 
Negro had taken from him, and reined ee 


camel back. 


The last sight which Jim Lingard had of — 
the oasis of E] Rasa, was the green palms — 
set in the yellow-gray desert, and that — 


tortured black figure on their edge. 


High overhead a speck wheeled in great 2 
descending spirals toward the oasis, and ~ 


from all quarters other specks came to join 


it. The vultures had marked down their 2 


morning meal. 

Morsec turned to his companion. 
face was very pale, and he was shaking. 

“What brutes,’ he said, “Mon Dieu, 
what a death! Look,” and he pointed 
toward the descending vultures, “ ‘they will 
get at him Jong before the breath is out o 
his body. Aurggh 


games,” Jim answered. “If we try t 
escape and they get us, it will be the sam 
thing for us. 


I believe they would like t 4 
do it anyhow, only they’ve got orders from ss 


‘His 


‘Q 


aed My 
ot , 


iss Ue S a warning to us not to try any 


somebody, whom they don’t dare to dis- : 
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obey! 


“Yes,” returned Morsec, “‘very probable 


And it must be some one that they’re very 


much afraid of, too. 


It’s not in Arbi 
nature to spare Roumi prisoners after a 


handling like that man got from the com- “ 


pany. 
managed to get back all right, and what's 
happening at Douargala! I’m afraid we’ve 
got too long a start for any pursuit, and 
even if our people did pursue and catch up 


this lot would probably cut our throats first 


thing.” 


By this time the sun was high i in the sky, Me 


I wish to God ] knew if our men — 


and the heat was becoming unbearable to’ 


the two white men. 


feel it, and the march continued. 


There was not a sign of life of any sort in a 


the landscape. Behind, ahead, and on 


The Arabs, used to it — 
from birth, however, scarcely seemed to 4 


each side stretched the desert, and over- 


head was an absolutely cloudless sky. It : 


was too hot to talk, almost too hot to think 


coherently, and after a while the two- : 
prisoners pulled up the hoods of ae cloaks — 


.% e 


: Bach: hed b been given ethem the night before 
_ over their eyes, to shut out the glare from 
Pthe sand, and rode wrapped in a stifling 
_ darkness. 

__ Jim considered. From what he could 


_ make out they were heading due southeast, 


~ which, as far as he or any other white man 
_ knew, led directly into the terrible Tane- 
_ yrafet, or utterly waterless desert portion of 
_ the Sahara. Beyond that, the only thing 
_ known of the country was that it consisted 

of more desert, and beyond that again lay 
the Ahagger Tasili, the range of unexplored 
_rocky mountains which covers the No- 
-man’s-land between southern Tripoli and 

Algeria. 
_ What he could not make out was where 

his captors had come from. Judging from 
their arms and equipment they had a well- 
» supplied base somewhere, and by the fresh- 
_ ness of their camels it could not be so very 
4 far away. Unless there was some hitherto 
undiscovered oasis in the Tanezrafet, he 
could not for the life of him understand it. 
_ Then he remembered the Ahagger. That 
_ gloomy wilderness of rocks and stones had 
never been properly explored, and might 
_ hide anything in its recesses. 

He threw back the hood from his head. 
_ Better be blinded by the glare from the 
sand, he thought, than slowly stifled in a 
 Sweaty® baik. For a moment or two, 
_ dazzled by the sudden burst of light, he 
could see nothing, and then a little distance 
ahead he saw the green of palm-trees. 
They were evidently approaching another 


2 
b 
4 
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1, 


a think we halt here,” he suid 

_ Morsec threw back the hood from his 
ce, and gave a great sigh of relief. 

> Ehank ° Te bon Dieu,’ he remarked 
iously. 

“How long do you think we shall be on 
lis journey?’’ asked Jim. 

“Don’t know,” returned Morsec tran- 
uilly. “Depends on where they’re going 
to take us. I don’t know much about this 
art of the desert except by repute. It’sa 
-out of the Legion’s beat. What di- 
tion are we going?”’ - 

told. d him, and he eed en cant: 
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“That means the Ahagger,” he said. 
“I wonder was there anything in what 
Laplote told me?”’ 

Jim looked at him interrogatively, and he 
continued. 

“Oh, Laplote told me one night when he 
was sober, I mean Lieutenant Laplote told 
me’’—he corrected himself as he remem- 
bered the other’s rank—‘‘that there was a 
story about a great castle somewhere in the 
Ahagger, built ages ago by no one knows 
who. The Arabs say it was built by djinns 
and devils. Anyhow, there are all sorts of 
stories about this place. They say that 
sometimes it is invisible, and that it is never 
twice in the same place; but of course that’s 
all Arab lies. But if there should happen to 
be a place like that in the Ahagger, it would 
make a very nice convenient base for raid- 
ing parties, like this one, for instance. And — 
it would be the devil of a job to turn any 
one out of it who wanted to stay there at all 
badly. Well, we shall see what we shall see. 
We are going to halt, I think, and I can do 
with a drink, can’t your”’ 

As he spoke, the order to dismount was 
given, and a few minutes afterward both 
captors and captives were washing the 
desert sand out of their throats with 
draughts of cool-water from a well in the 
little oasis. 


CHAPTER XII 
PRISONERS 


ALL the rest of the day they remained in 
the oasis. The Senussi seemed to be 
satisfied that they were in no danger of 
pursuit, and therefore, following the wis- 
dom of the desert, which has been tried and 
proved for thousands of years, rested them- - 
selves and their camels before continuing 
their journey. 

As before, neither of the prisoners was 
molested in any way. They were given a 
handful of wet dates apiece, and as much 
water as they could drink, and left to their 
own reflections. Whether the Senussi 
Emir thought that the spectacle which they 
had seen at the last halt had had a salutary 
effect on his prisoners, or, as was more 
probable, recognized that they had realized 
the absolute hopelessness of any attempt to 
escape, at any rate they were not bound, | 
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and beyond beng soe followed by an 
armed guard were left very much to their 
own devices, and even allowed to wander 
about the camp, so long as they did not try 
to approach the tethered camels. Any 
attempt at doing so was met by a levelled 
rifle, and a peremptory gesture ordering 
them to keep their distance. 

The Emir of the Senussi did not mix 
with his men. He sat apart under a 
palm-tree, where his meals were brought to 
him, and appeared, once his men had set- 
tled down, to take little interest in them. 
The men themselves seemed to be well 
disciplined. Both the prisoners remarked 
that they were told off into troops exactly 
as if they were a regular regiment, and 
that the sous-officiters looked after their 
sections and performed their duties as if 
they were well practised in them. Al- 
though there seemed to be no fear of at- 
tack, sentries were thrown out and relieved 
at regular intervals, and the men without 
~ exception took their turns of duty. Inthe 
ordinary Arab or Moorish bharka it is 
generally the least considered member of 
the party on whom the brunt of the work 
falls. 

Jim took careful note of all these details. 
In the unlikely event of.his ever getting 
back to his regiment, he knew that they 
would be of interest to the authorities. 
A well armed, and, above all, a disciplined 
hostile force on their southern border was 
going to add enormously to the difficulty of 
France’s task in Algeria, already difficult 
enough. Although Algeria is a French 
colony and officially plunged in profound 
peace, the men of the desert look at 
things in a different light, and see to it 
that the troops on the desert stations do not 
suffer from lack of work. The work of 
France’s frontier is done in silence, and 
the men who fall in guarding it go to their 
graves in the desert sand, knowing that 
their death will only be chronicled in an 
obscure corner of an official journal. This 
is where the great utility of the Foreign 
Legion lies. French soldiers have relatives 
and friends in France, and, if they die in 
battle in a country officially at peace, 
awkward questions might be asked; and, 
horrible to think of, certain Ministers’ 
careers might even be spoilt. The Legion 


belongs to no one > except the Evench cor " 
ernment, and the Government uses eas 
with a truly royal profusion. % 
Still a really big defeat could not be 
hidden and would inevitably lead to ques- — 
tions—things that Governments loathe— — 
and Jim knew that a timely warning of the 
danger would be appreciated, and possibly | 
rewarded by the gods of officialdom. : 


CHAPTER XIil 
INTO THE AHAGGER | 


THE next morning the camp was astir 
early. There seemed to be every prospect — 


of an arduous march. The Arabs drank 


their fill at the one small well-in the oasis, 
and the skin water-bottles were carefully 
filled. As the party was starting, the Arab 
who acted as interpreter, and whose name 
Jim had discovered to be Ahmed, came up 
to the prisoners and gave them each a long 
narrow strip of cloth. | 
“Bind this round your loins,” he said. 
“To-day we ride hard and those who are not 
used to camels will suffer.” | 
Jim and Morsec did as they were told. 
They both knew what a long ride on camels 
meant, and they had heard stories of men 
who had burst asunder in the midst like 
Judas during long desert rides. The camel — 
is not an easy-paced beast, and the Arab | 
saddle is not an easy seat. Basin-shaped | 
and with a horn in front to crook the leg — 
round, it requires a lifetime to get used to, — 
and already both the white men were 
saddle-sore and aching in every limb. Then | 
the order to mount was given and the party 
started. 
_Forbidding as the country they had al- | 
ready come through had been, the stretch © 


‘that they were traversing now was infi- 


nitely more so. They were at the extreme — 
eastern edge of the Tanezrafet where it 
narrows toward the Tripoli frontier, and ia # 
Emir Abd-ul-malek, instead of skirting it, 
was taking the party right through. it. | 
was a.nightmare of a journey. All around — 
stretched the yellow sand unbroken by even 

a rock or a stone, and without even a foard | 
moving onits surface. Overhead stretched _ a 
a sky like bluish-white metal, from which — 
the sun struck down with a force that c 
seemed to roast the living flesh on yee ee st 
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: and to dry every particle of moisture out of 
' the system. 
__ Evén the Arabs seemed to feel the heat, 
and the Kabyles and coast-bred Berbers 
_ suffered from it as much as the two 
_ Europeans. 
Once Jim asked Ahmed for how far this 
_ ghastly stretch endured, but he only made 
a vague gesture to show his ignorance. 
“Allah who created it alone knows,”’ he 
B said...“ Still the Tanezrafet was once fertile 
_ country.” 
Jim looked surprised. 
mw  Fertiler’’ he said; 
had been sand and sunned forever. 
happened to itP”’ 


: “it looks as if it 
q “Allah cursed it,” replied Ahied.. 


What 


_ account of the sins of men. one 
_ thousands of years ago, it was a fair and 
_ fertile land, ruled over by a king, named Ad. 
_ But the king and his people deserted the 
_ worship of the One God, and followed after 
idols. Allah was very patient with them, 
_ and waited for a long time until their deeds 
_ became so evil that at last even his patience 
_ became exhausted. Then the rain ceased 
- to come in the country of Ad. Day after 
_ day the sun shone in a blue sky as it shines 
_ now, but never a drop of rain fell, and the 
trees drooped, and the harvest never came, 
_ and the cattle died of drought. But still 
_ the wicked King Ad and his people refused 
_ to leave their idols and turn to Allah. 
“At last after the drought had lasted 
_ three years King Ad called his counsellors 
around him and told them that if the rain 
_ did not come the people must perish, and 
asked their advice. So one said one thing 
_ andoneanother, and at last they determined 
togotothe Old Onesof the Ahagger yonder.” 
Here Ahmed made the sign of the Horns, 
against evil old as the world itself—if he had 


_ self—and continued: 
= “They chose three of the king's 
counsellors, old and very wise men, and 


as 


they left the land of Ad to go to the 


‘the king’ s only son with them as a sacrifice 
_ to Those. Then deep in the Ahagger one 
a they did what has to be done before 


“might chance. Before long, a great 
ame to them Ue them to look at 


been a Catholic he would have crossed him-. 


the sky in the morning and to choose one of 
the three clouds they would see there. So 
in great fear they waited until the dawn, 
and then high up in the sky they saw three 
clouds, one white, one red, and one black. 

“They thought that the black cloud 
must surely contain rain, and they chose 
that, and again the voice answered them 
saying that their wish was granted. Now 
all this time Ad and his people had been. 
waiting for the rain which never came, but 
one day at dawn, out of the eastern sky, 
came a small, black cloud, which grew and 
spread until it covered the face of all the 
heavens. 

“Then King Ad and his people cried 
aloud, praising their idols, while the sky 
grew darker and darker, and then at last 
the cloud burst. But there was no rain in 
it, nothing but thunder and lightning, 
which smote down and destroyed both man 
and beast, and after the thunder came a 
great wind. When the sky cleared again 
the land of Ad was as you see it now, and 
since then never a drop of water has Allah 
sent toit. Yet men say that somewhere in 
the Tanezrafet the city and palace of Ad 
still remain. Men have seen it from a 
distance, but when they try to approach it © 
vanishes away. This is the story of Ad the 
Idolater and what his idols did for him. 
There is but One God and Mohammed is 
His prophet!’’ 

Jim and Morsec listened with interest to 
this wild legend. Ahmed was a vivid 
story-teller, and while he was speaking they 
had almost been able to see the black cloud 
coming closer and closer to the thirst- 
smitten land, and bearing only destruction 


_ with it. 


Then Morsec asked: 

“ But who were the Old Ones whom you 
speak of, those to whom ane Ad sent to 
for help?”’ 

But Ahmed turned on him angrily. 
“Hush!” he said, “no good comes of speak- 
ing of Those! How do | know who they 
were—or are? All that any one knows is 
that they are—were there, and that they 
built the House of the Stones long ago. 
Remember, no good comes of mentioning 
the Old Ones!”’ 

He was obviously in earnest, and Morsec 
did not pursue the subject. 
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As a matter of fact, he had very little 
inclination to talk on that, or any other 
subject. The heat was terrific, and seemed 
as if it made the very brain boil and seethe. 
Twice the party halted, but only for the 
very shortest time necessary to give rest 
and refreshment to men and camels, when 
the march was resumed. Then against the 
Eastern sky rose the tops of mountains and 
Ahmed, riding up beside the prisoners, 
pointed forward. “El Ahagger,” he said 
briefly. 

Both Jim and Morsec looked forward. 
‘They were too far away as yet to see more 
than the shape of the mountains ahead, but 
they seemed to be of considerable height, 
and to follow no special direction. They 
looked as if some huge child had taken a 
heap of stones of all sizes and shapes and 
thrown them down carelessly, and then 
left them. Several of the summits shone 
blinding white in the sun, but for the most 


__ part they weresimply gray rock, withnosign 


of vegetation on them whatever, and Jim 
thought that the Arab name for them, “ E/ 
Abhagger’’—the stones—described them 
perfectly. Stark and bleak they stood up 
against the sky, seeming like a_ barrier 
between one world and the other. Even in 
that blinding sunlight they appeared with- 
out form and void, and as if they belonged 
to another and infinitely remote age. | 
However, the sight seemed to put fresh 
lifeintothe Arabs. The pace was increased 
and within three or four hours they arrived 
under the shadow of the outlying spurs of 
mountain range. This in itself was a relief. 
In comparison with the open desert the 
shade of the mountains seemed absolutely 
chilly, and men unloosed their face-cloths 
and drew in great breaths of the cooler air. 
In the desert there had been no wind, 
only dead stillness and the pitiless sun, but 
under the mountains there were little cold 
breezes constantly springing up and dying 
away again, as if they had come out of 
Nowhere and then passed into Nothingness. 
For an hour the party rode along the face 
of the mountains, and then suddenly the 
Emir, who was riding ahead, turned his 
camel into a narrow defile between two 


rock walls, and the rest of the party followed 


him. 
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_ despair or else extremely sanguine, and the 
For some e way the pale was wide enough | 


for four men to ne abit but 
gradually narrowed until there was no 
six inches between the camel’s flanks an 
the rock wall when the party was in single a 
file. It was late in the afternoon, and the — 
rock walls towered up on each side, shutting — 4 
out what light there was, andthe party rode _ 
forward in a darkness which was only — 
broken by stray gleams which filtered down ~ 
from above, in places where the sides of the 
gully were lower than in others. It was 
impossible to see what the ground was like, 
but judging by the easy pace of the camels, _ 
it was firm and level. | a 

For another two hours the journey con- — 
tinued through the gully. Owing to the ~ 
continual twists and turns which it took 
the two prisoners found it impossible to 
maintain any sense of direction, and rode 
on in silence, following the men in front — 
of them. 

Somehow the atmosphere of the Ahagger 
did not tend to promote conversation, and 
Jim and Morsec did not speak to each — 
other. Then, as the narrow patch of sky 

which they could see above the walls be- 
came dark, the gully suddenly widened out _ 
and they found themselves in a large, open — 
space, roughly circular in form, and from — 
which on every side gullies, apparently ex- 
actly the same as that by which they had — 
come, stretched away. So alike were the 
entrances to these that Jim haddifficulty, on | 
looking round, in picking out the one they | 
had come by. er 

He mentioned this to Mee who 
laughed. | 

“1 thought of that,” he said. “ Had a 
good look at the place as we came out of it. 
Most of the rocks are gray, but a few yards 
down there’s a red one that stands out a — 
bit. It was too dark to see very well, but 
I was quite close to it and had a good look. — 
It may come in useful if we ever get a 
chance to get out of this cane SEOnE, ‘= 
heap.” 

Jim did not feel hopeful on the sibieer. 
The Ahagger did not seem an easy place — 
either to get into or out of, and he said soto — 
his companion, but Morsec refused to be — 
daunted. A southern Frenchman is apt — 
to be either plunged in the depths of 5 


pec Pain 


optimistic side of Morsec’s nature was 
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. and then would come. Gane from the 
__ mouth of one or other of the gullies which 
led off the open space, like people talking 


r E Sinels they lit a fire of it. Then 
saw to their mounts, keeping as close 
her as possible while doing so, and, 
ing accomplished this duty, lit several 
e small fires, as close as possible to the 
re one, and huddled round them. They 
showed solicitude for the prisoners, 
of them signing to them to come up to 
ire. Even the Emir Abd-ul-malek 
abandoned his policy of aloofness and came 
er and seated himself at a fire, in com- 
y of several of his sous-officiers. 
1 found himself seated close to Ahmed, 
rab who acted as interpreter, and, 
g curious as to the cause of the general 
inly-veiled uneasiness, asked him what 
is the cause of it. 
he Arab looked behind him before 
answering. 
This is a bad place,” he said, ‘‘a very 
place. There are ghouls and Afrites 
ho wander by night in the Ahagger, and 
ad men to destruction both of soul and 
y. And besides there are the Old Ones. 


3 - comrades seemed to aes very much 
e same opinion. Instead of settling 


. wind moita die again, there 
silence Loe a few minutes, 


continuously in a low voice. Once Jim 
could have sworn that he heard a laugh 
close behind him—a most unpleasant 
laugh—made up in equal parts of contempt 
and evil desire, but there was nothing to 
be seen. All the same he was almost 
certain that the Arabs had heard it as well, 
for several of them, at the same moment, 
and moved apparently by the same im- 
pulse, proclaimed aloud that there was no 
God but Allah, and that Mohammed was 
His prophet. 

Altogether it was rather a nerve-trying 
night. Whether the fears of his compan- 
ions communicated themselves to him in 
some subtle way, or whether the atmos- 
phere of the place got on his nerves, Jim 
felt somehow that there was something 
indefinably wrong with the place and the — 
night, something, as it were, vaguely 
hostile and malignant in close proximity 
which only refrained from manifesting itself 
in tangible shape for reasons of its own. 

At last the men around the fires com- 
posed themselves to sleep, and the two 
prisoners followed their example. Morsec, 
as usual, was asleep in a few minutes, but 
try as he would Jim could not get off. As 
a rule, he was anything but a nervous man, 
but to-night the atmosphere of the place 
where he was seemed to lie on his nerves 
and to prevent him sleeping. He found 
himself listening for sounds during the 
intervals of silence and trying to locate 
them, but without success. 

Suddenly one of the fires close to where 
he lay leaped up in a momentary burst 
of flame, and on the other side of it he saw 
a figure. It was that of a woman, and 
in the flickering light Jim saw her dis- 
tinctly. She was very tall, and dressed 
in a black robe, which seemed to be much 
torn, for through the rents of it the light 
of the fire shone on her bare body. But it 
was her face which held Jim’s attention. 
It was the face of a young woman but dead 
white—as white as that of a corpse—and 
with vivid red lips. The woman passed 
over to the other side of the fire, and bent 
down over one of the Arabs who was 
sleeping there. Then suddenly far away 
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a cock crew, the figure of the woman 
seemed to waver and grow indistinct, and 
to Jim’s amazement she was gone.. 

Almost immediately afterward the men 
around the fires began to move, and shortly 
afterward Morsec awoke. 

Jim told him what he had seen, but he 
was incredulous, though interested. 

“Nonsense,” he said, ‘““you were dream- 
ing. How are women going to get herer 
I wish there were some. No, you thought 
- you were awake—one often does when one 
is soundest asleep—but anyhow a dream 
woman is better than no woman at all!” 

After a while Jim put down what he had 
seen to the same cause. His nerves had 
probably been on edge, and he had been 
unable to distinguish between the sleeping 
and waking states—and he dismissed the 
experience at that. 

However, when the Arabs proceeded to 
saddle their camels for the day’s march, 
one of them—the man whom Jim had seen 
the female figure bending over—found 
that his neck was sore and swollen. Jim 
mentioned his ‘‘dream’’ to Ahmed, and 
that worthy went grayish-green under his 
dark skin. 

“That was one of the accursed ones—a 
ghoul,” he said. “If the cock had not 
crowed she would. have torn in pieces and 
devoured that man, but, by the grace of 
Allah, the Things of the night, have no 
power after the cock crows! I told you 
this was an evil place!” 

Jim laughed, but not with entire con- 
viction. This was the twentieth century, 
and he was a soldier of the Foreign Legion, 
wearing clothes made in a modern work- 
shop under modern conditions, but it was 
being borne in on him that neither the 
place where he was nor the people among 
whom he found himself had anything 
modern about them, with the exception of 
their weapons. 

Then far away the cock crew again, and 
the first rays of the sun lit the summits of 
the Ahagger. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE HOUSE OF THE STONES 


For the next three or four hours the 
way which the party followed led through 
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each side. 


another gully. There was manele more — 


light now, although it was broken and 
diffused, and Jim was able to form an ides 
of his surroundings. 


others, and was still very narrow. Afte 
a while, however, the character of 


changed. So far both the gully which ~ 


they had traversed on entering the Ahage 
and the one in which they now were, were 
obviously the works of Nature, but it was 
plain that the passage, while in part na- 


tural, in places owed something to human ~ 


aid. The rocks at the side were smoothed — 


that the floor of the gully was paved with — 
great slabs of stone. Then the road began 
to lead upward, gradually at first, but 
more and, more steadily, until at last it 


assumed the proportions of a steep slope. — 


The passage lay 7 
through great rocks, in places higher than © 


yh 
4 


away, and on looking down Jim could see ' 


( 


as ee eis oe San, 


The rocks, too, at each side were much ~ 
lower, and seemed to have been levelled off — 
to a more or less uniform height, giving — 
a glimpse of mountain peaks ahead and at > 


Once the Arab, Ahmed, who ° 


was riding in front of Jim, turned in his © 


saddle and pointed forward. 

“The House of the Stones,” he said 
briefly. 

Jim looked, but, except several saeiey : 
peaks half visible over the walls of the 

gully, could make out nothing remotely — 
resembling a house. Then as they turned 
a corner the peaks in front seemed to. 
shape themselves into the towers of a great | 
castle, with walls and battlements. 

Jim looked again and decided that it 
must be fancy, for seen from a different 
angle the towers seemed to reshape them- 
selves into rock pinnacles. However, just 
then the party halted for a moment and, 
in obedience to an order from the leader, 


two Arabs approached the prisoners and 


blindfolded them tightly, afterward pull- 
ing the hoods of the haiks down over their 
faces to make assurance doubly sure, . 


Then the march recommenced, always | 


in an upward direction, as Jim could feel 
from the pace of his camel. 

There was another momentary halt, anh 
voices gave and received question and 
answer; then, blindfolded as he was Jim 
could feel that they were no longer in the 
fresh air. 
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fe e of his escort, accompanied by a sharp 
order, which he interpreted to mean that he 
should keep his hands down. 
_ For nearly half an hour the march con- 
tinued through this passage, then suddenly 
there was a feeling of fresh air and the 
camels halted and knelt. The cloths which 
covered the eyes of the prisoners were 
twitched off, and they could look around 
em—which they proceeded to do with 
terest. 
‘The place where they found themselves 
as a sufficiently curious one. They were 
a vast square surrounded on all sides by 
ighty walls, pierced in places-on the level 
the ground by arches, which led away into 
dark tunnels, and higher up by windows. 


vast height, and indeed the scale of the 
hole building, courtyard, walls and arches 
emed to be absolutely titanic. 
From the archways men began to stream 
it, all clad as Jim’s captors were, in green 
ellab and white hbaik, and began to 
aternize with their returned comrades. 
One of them, who seemed to be an officer 
of some kind, greeted the Emir Abd-ul- 
_malek ‘respectfully, and entered into con- 
rsation with him, the Emir seemingly 
asking for and receiving information. 
Then he called an order, and Ahmed and 
another Arab, unslinging their rifles, took 
charge of Morsec and Jim, escorting them 
rough one of the archways and up a 
ght of steps, which were on as large a scale 
the rest of the building. They were of 
one, worn and polished by the tread of 
illions of feet, but what struck Jim most 
was the height of the steps. Every step, 
instead of being at the most six or eight 
ches high, was fully eighteen and the 
hole flight, though not long—consisting 
rhaps of thirty or forty steps—was 


finished a long journey on camels. He no- 
ticed, too, that the walls were built of 


The walls around them stretched upward to ~ 


tribly arduous to men who had just 
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mortar, ‘and 0) closely that it was 1s only with 
difficulty that any joint could be seen. 

At the top of the stairs the prisoners and 
their escort turned sharply to the fight 
along a corridor, walled and floored with ~ 
the same great stones, and lighted dimly at _ 
intervals by lamps attached to the walls. — 
This corridor was cut at intervals by others 
in which Jim caught occasional glimpses of 
white clad figures moving about, but al- 
though he saw a good many of these the 
size of the place seemed to engulf them, 
much as a street in a town with a hundred 
or so people in it seems to be almost empty. 
As a matter of fact, the House of the Stones 
seemed to be more in the nature of a town, 
walled in and roofed with stone, than a 
house or castle. 

The party traversed several corde and 
at last halted before a great door which 
Ahmed opened and then motioned Jim and 
Morsec to enter. 

They did so, and found themselves in a 
vast and lofty room, furnished only with a 
couple of angarebs, or native bedsteads. 
Along one side of the wall for a distance of 
about twelve feet ran a ledge, evidently 
meant for a seat, for at each side of it were 
arm-rests, but it was built on the same 
huge scale as everything else in the building 
and a man of average height sitting on it 
would have found his feet at least a foot 
from the ground. 

Ahmed saw his charges safely inside the 
room, and then telling them briefly that 
food and water would be sent to them, 
departed, closing the great door behind him 
with a heavy clang. 

The two looked at each other and, then 
round them. With the exception of the two 
bedsteads the great room was absolutely 
bare of furniture, and was lighted only by a 
couple of evil-smelling oil lamps of primitive — 
design. 

Then_Morsec seated himself on one of the 
beds, and loosened the collar of his tunic. 

“Well,” he remarked, ‘here we are in 
our hotel at last! What do you think of it, 
my friendr”’ 

Jim looked round again., “It’s a bit 
bare,” he said, “but did you ever see such 
a building in your life? Where on earth 
did they get the stones for it, and how did ~ 
they get them on top of each other? Look — 


+ 
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here,” and he indicated a huge block in the 


wall, which must have been some thirty - 


feet square. “See there’s no mortar and 
yet it fits so closely to the one next it that 
one could hardly put a finger nail between 
them. Ahmed said that the Old Ones 
built this place. I wonder who they were!” 

‘Question is,” answered Morsec, “where 
are we, and how we are going to get out of 
it, and not who built this place. If you'll 
give me some idea of what you think is 
going to happen to us, and what chance 
there is of getting out of this damned cata- 
comb, I’ll argue about anything else you 
like afterward. At present we are absent 
from our garrison without leave, and our 
duty to the regiment, let alone our duty 
to ourselves, is to get back as soon <as 
possible!”’ 

“1 know that,” replied Jim, “but | don’ t 
see what there is to be done. We are shut 
up here just about as safely as if we were in 
the centre of the earth, and the only thing 
that I can see to be done is to wait until 
somebody fetches us out. They are sure to 
come for us presently.” 

Morsec grunted. : 

“T wish they would,’ he said. “This 
place gives me thecreeps. It feels a lot too 
like as if it had been dead for a thousand 
years or so to be healthy. And those 
people we saw in the corridors looked like a 
lot of white ghosts. No—give me some- 
where a bit smaller and cosier than this to 
live in. Hello! here’s some one coming!” 

The door opened and Ahmed and another 
Arab entered carrying two great skin water- 
bottles, and two metal basins, which they 
placed on the floor. Then Ahmed turned 
to the prisoners. 

“Wash yourselves and do not be long 
over it,’ he said. ‘Our lord, El Senussi, 
desires to see you, and he does not love to 
be kept waiting!”’ 

Both Jim and Morsec were only too glad 
of the order. Since they had left Ain Sefra, 
water had been a precious commodity—far 
too precious to be used for cleansing 
purposes—and their personal appearance 
had suffered. considerably during the 
journey. Besides this, the collar Ae Jim’s 
tunic was glued to his neck by the dried 
blood from the blow on his head which he 
had received when he had been captured, 
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and the cold Sir of the 3 water wane h m 
feel like a new man. Then both men got 
into their sorely dilapidated clothes again, 
and after having made each other look as" 
respectable as possible followed their guide. - 

The way led through more stone-paved 
and seemed to be almost in- 
terminable. Passage succeeded nase 
now to the right, now to the left, and after a 
quarter of an hour’s walk neither Morsec 
nor Jim had the least idea in what direction — 
they had travelled, or how far they were 
from their original starting-point. At 
length the party halted before a great stone 
door, on which Ahmed knocked in a 
peculiar manner. The door swung open 
quite noiselessly, and as Jim passed it he ~ 
could see that it was less of a door than a 
solid slab some four feet thick, which some 
hidden mechanism had moved out of the 
wall, and which, when they had passed in, 
closed as noiselessly as it had opened. 

The place where they had entered was a 
huge hall, so huge that to Jim’s eyes it. 
seemed at first to contain only a few people, 
but, when he had time to look around him 
and his eyes had become accustomed to its 
vast size, he saw that there must be at 
least two hundred there, almost all, with the 
exception of a small group at the far end, 
armed men ranged in perfect rank along the 
wall. 

Ahmed and the other Arab fonda the 
prisoners over to six men who stepped out 
from this rank, and who, placing them in 
their centre, conducted them up to the end 
of the hall, and halted in front of a dais. 

On this dais was seated a man, clad from 
head to foot. in white; two others were 
standing on each side. One of these was 
the Emir Abd-ul-malek, and to Jim’s 
amazement the other was—Hassan Ali! 
Jim looked at the dais, then rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. Seated beside the white- 
clad figure was a woman, and Jim looked 
again and gasped. It was the girl Amine. 
whom he had seen last in the House in the - 
Garden at Ain Sefra. 

Jim Lingard had had an Irish nurse who, 
when he asked too many questions, had 
been wont to inform him that he “addled 
her head.’’ He had often wondered how an - 
addled head felt, but now he had a very fair 
idea. How in the name of all that was 


Baan Ali was looking at ik with an 
“expression of extreme surprise on his face, 


he same attitude which Jim remembered 
so well, and smiling her mocking smile. As 
er eye caught Jim’s glance, however, she 
gave him a barely perceptible nod. Slight 
as it was, however, Hassan Ali saw it, anda 
ook of black fury replaced the surprise on 
his face. 
_ Then Jim looked at the other figure on 
he dais. To his surprise it was that of a 
white man—burnt by the sun to almost 
the tint of an Arab, but still a European. 
The man was old, and with a long, gray 
beard which swept over his white robe as 
far as his waist. His features were thin 
and aristocratic, and were even now strik- 
ingly handsome. The eyes were the pe- 
‘culiar feature of the face. They looked as 
if they were made of gray stone, so hard 
and without expression were they, and as 
‘they rested on the prisoners Jim felt as 
if he had come into sudden contact with an 
east wind. Then the white-clad figure 
aks 
“You two,” he said in perfect French, 
& “belong to the French Foreign Legion?” 
Morsec, as the senior of the prisoners, 
Frebliod in the affirmative. 
~ “Rank?” inquired the other. 
_ Morsec gave the required information. 
_ “| wish to know,’ went on the cold 
voice, “what is the strength of the French 
forces at Ain Sefra, and its out-stations?”’ 
~Morsec laughed. “Oh, five hundred 
housand men, or five thousand, or five 
million,” he said. “You can take your 
hoice. Enough to deal with you!” 
“You are warned not to lie, or to jest,” 
d the figure on the dais, without visible 


ind Amine was lying back on the dais in_ 
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een and che: man on the dais turned to 
Jim. 

“The ctrenaei of the Beeach forces?”’ he 
said quietly. 

Jim shook his head as Morsec had done. 
He might not be a Frenchman, might be 
only a sergeant of the Legion with the 
temporary rank of adjutant, but they were 
not going to get any information out of 
him. 

The old man made a languid sign; there 
was the wheep of steel being drawn, two of 
the guards unsheathed their flissas, and 
moved behind the prisoners, measuring 
their distance for a sweep. 

“The strength of the French forces?’’ 
came the question again. 

Neither of the prisoners answered. Jim 


could only hope that he was showing as 


calm a front to imminent death as Morsec 
was. The latter was standing gazing 
through dais and occupants as if neither 
of them existed, with a bored smile on his 
lips, and Jim wondered if he himself was 
concealing his feelings half as successfully 
as his comrade was. | 

He felt as if a piece of ice were laid at the 
nape of his neck, and was slowly extending 
around it. It was only by a tremendous 
exercise of his will that he prevented him- 
self from turning his head, but he imitated 
Morsec, and looked straight in front with 
what he prayed with his whole heart was 
the correctly bored expression. 

One minute went by—two—and Jim’s 
knees were beginning to feel as if they had 
lost all strength. The cold ache in the 
back of his neck began to become unbear- 
able, but still he stared straight in front of 
him. 

How would it feel, he wondered, when 
the blow came. He wished they would be 
quick and get it over; he wished that 
white-clad image in front of him would 
stop staring with those damned rotten 
eyes of his, he wished 

And then the old man made a sign. 
The two guards sheathed their steel and 
stood back, and Morsec and Jim simul- 
taneously rocked a little on their feet, but 
pulled themselves together and _ stood 
stiffly upright. 

Jim’s head was reeling, and a black cur- 
tain seemed to be rising and falling in 
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front of his eyes, but he seemed to hear his 
own voice speaking insistently into his ear, 
as if it were giving an order to some one 
else: ‘You must stand up straight! For 
God’s sake, don’t let them see you are 
frightened!”” His nerves steadied slowly, 
and he saw that the old man before him 
was smiling coldly, and stroking his beard. 
Then he spoke: 

“You are brave men,” he said. ‘Still, 
whether a man is brave or a coward, when 
he is dead he is no more than a piece of 
clay. I will speak to you again!” He 
waved his hand and the guards closed in 
on the prisoners and escorted them down 
the hall. | | 

CHAPTER XV 


THE HEART OF THE STONES 


Tue door of their prison clashed to be- 
hind the escort, and Morsec turned to Jim 
and smote him hard between the shoulders. 

“Good enough, old fellow,’ he said. 
“You saw that through well! I was 
watching you out of the corner of my eye, 
and if you had flinched—well, I would 
have gone to pieces! As it was, I felt as 
- if my knees were made of chewed string! 
And,” here he passed his hand tenderly 
over the back of his neck, “my neck hasn’t 
got warm yet! Every second we were 
standing there I could feel that flzssa going 
through it, just where it joins on to the 
backbone. And here we are after all 
without a scratch on our beautiful white 
skins!” 

Jim laughed a little. 

“Flinch?” he replied. “I wanted to 
badly enough, but I was looking at you and 
you seemed to take things quietly enough 
and—well, I didn’t want to spoil the re- 
putation of the regiment!”’ 

Morsec threw back his head and laughed 
too. 

“Vive la légion!” he said. “1 wouldn't 
flinch because you wouldn’t, and you 
wouldn’t because | wouldn’t, and it all goes 
to the credit of the Legion! Heavens, 
though that old man—E1 Senussi, I suppose 
hecalls himself—did you see his eyes. They 
looked like gray stones. I wonder why he 
spared us? Judging by appearances, I 
shouldn’t say he was a merciful person.’ 

“He probably wants us for someting 
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else,” returned Jim, “ - 
tion. And he’ s a white man too—Fren ch. 
I should say.’ | 

Morsec shook his head. Ma 

“He’s no Frenchman,’ he replied. “ He om 
speaks French, true. So do you, but you oe 
are not French, and neither is he. Who- ~ 
ever he is he has those Arbis of his under 
good discipline, though.” 

“So he ought to have,” replied Jim 
“You saw how they kept discipline that ~ 
time at El Rasa. What I’m thinking © 
about is, suppose they really want informa- q 
tion, and try that way to get it out of us? 4 
Personally, | don’t care for the prospect.” 4 

“They may try, but they won't get any — 
information,’ returned Morsec calmly. — 
“Look here,” and he produced something — 
from the breast of his tunic. “I slipped — 
this into my pocket before we left Douar- — 
gala—I thought it might come in useful. — 
They didn’t search me very thoroughly— _ 
there!” 

Jim looked with interest at the article — 
which his companion held forward. It — 
was a small pistol of the automatic type, 
so small that it looked almost a toy, but — 
he knew that even the smallest automatic 
made will let the life out of the strongest — 
man who ever walked the earth. Fa? 

“Five shots,’ continued Morsec, “and 
the magazine is full. If-the worst comes — 
to the worst, and they try torture, well, 
there is but one bullet for you and one for 


myself, but first there are three for these 


gentlemen. I have no wish for empale- 
ment—me!”’ 

Jim nodded gravely. He could not yet 
forget that naked, contorted figure on the 
palm-tree, with the vultures descending 
on it. | 

“Let us hope it will not come to that,” A 
he said soberly. “If it does, well, that — 
gives us a clean and easy death. | don’t 
like the Senussi methods any Detter than 
you do!”’ E: 

Morsec patted his automatic ovina i 
and replaced it in his breast pocket. Then 
he produced his watch and looked atv ite 
with a sigh. a 

“Have you any idea what he ee isp 
he said. “My watch has stopped, and 
we seem to have been here for years.’ y 


“Not the slightest,’ said Jim. “We 
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There is 
ae from the outside. Look here, Vm 
g to have a look round. | don’t sup- 


se it will do much good, but still one 
ver knows!’ and he turned away and 
oceeded to make a careful’scrutiny of the 
lls and flooring of their prison. 

However, his examination led to nothing. 
Both walls and floor were of the same great 
stones, fitted so accurately together that 
it would have been impossible to introduce 
the blade of a knife between them, and 
after some time he gave up his task in dis- 
gust and returned to his companion, to 
om he confided his opinion on the 
ilders of the rock fortress in a few pithy 
entences. 

_ The time wore on slowly. After what 
eemed an interminable time the door was 
opened, and food and water placed inside, 
by which they judged that it was evening 
in the other world, but they received no 
visitors, and the food was placed before 
them in dead silence. 

_ They ate and drank, and then Morsec 
produced a couple of battered cigarettes, 
one of which he offered to Jim. 


- “My last grain of tobacco,” he said. 


“Eb bien, perhaps to-morrow we will not 
ak it, so let us enjoy it while we may!” 
He lit his cigarette, and seated himself 
on the bench beside the wall, Jim MOooe 
his exarnple. 

Neither of the prisoners felt inclined to 
talk. The fear of the future was heavy on 
both of them, although either would have 
died rather than own it to the other. Both 
of them were young and healthy, and the 
prospect of violent death, with or without 
_added torture, did not appeal to them in the 
least; but the fact remained that they were 


in the absolute power of people who would 


think less than nothing of applying torture 
as a means of obtaining any information 
they wished for. On the other hand, both 
the prisoners had made up their minds, 
hough from different reasons, that not 
word of information which might be 
iseful to their captors should pass their 


Morsec 3 was a Frenchman, and, volatile 
nd reckless as he was, had all the French 


myself before I saw you. 


officer's pride in his rank, and would have > 


been oat to pieces ae paler than do any- a 
thing to degrade it even in his own estima- 
tion. Jim Lingard was a foreigner serving 
France as a “mercenary” for a miserable - 
wage, but he was also an English gentle- 
man, and faithful to the duty which he 


owed to the country he served. The © ee 


impasse appeared complete, and in the face 
of what seemed likely to happen it was not 
to be wondered at that neither of the 
prisoners was talkative. They both sat on 
the stone bench with their dangling feet, 
each smoking slowly—husbanding their 
last tobacco to the full—and each fully 
occupied with his own gloomy thoughts. 
Then quite suddenly and without noise 
the door opened, and both men sprang to 
their feet as a female figure entered. Jim’s 
heart gave a great bound which seemed to 
lodge it in the bottom of his throat as he 


_realized that the new-comer was Amine. 


The girl came forward toward Jim with 
her hands outstretched. 

“1 could not come before,” she said, “‘and 
even as it was I had difficulty in getting 
away.” 

And she looked back over her shoulder 
with the gesture of one who is being spied 
upon. 

Morsec had risen to his feet and, as the 
girl paused, bowed to her, but she took no 
notice whatever of him, and continued 
speaking to Jim. 

“| did not dare to notice you in the hall 
just now,” she said, “and when my father 
questioned you and you refused to answer 
—ah, then I thought | should never see you 
again. But the Protection against steel 
held. I have never known my father hold 
back the order to strike until to-day!” 

Jim’s head was in a whirl. So Amine, 
the girl whom he had held in his arms in the 
house in the garden, was the daughter of 
the Senussi. That was what she meant 
when she spoke of service to be taken and 

gold to be won in the South. He smiled 
hd turned to the girl. 

“You were right after all,” he said, 
“when you said that | was coming South. 
I wish, though, that I could have cleaned 
It was rather a 
trying journey, and I’m afraid | am hardly 
fit for a lady to see!” 

The girl looked at him. 


we 
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“You are wounded,” 
“how?” 

“One of El Senussi’s—your father’s men 
caressed and persuaded me with the butt of 
his rifle into accepting his hospitality,’’ re- 
turned Jim with a laugh; “but it’s hardly 
what one would call a wound.” 

Amine looked relieved. “The butt of a 


she said suddenly, 


rifle?’’ she said, half to herself, “then the. 


Protection held there too—neither lead nor 
steel, Abs’laam said!” 

Then she came close to Jim and put her 
hands on, his shoulders. 
have been miles away for any notice that 
she took of him. 

“Listen, Jeem,” she said. “If you try 
to withstand my father you are in danger 
here, and not even I can save you. As it 
is, | do not know what is going to happen. 
My father is undecided, but Hassan Ali has 
told him that you and that other’’—here 
she indicated Morsec with a jerk of her 
head—“ would be better dead, and my 
father listens to Hassan Ali—sometimes!”’ 

“But,” interrupted Jim, “I don’t under- 
stand. The whole thing is rather con- 
fusing. Who is Hassan Ali, and why should 
he want me—or us—dead?”’ 

“Hassan Ali,” Amine replied, “is the right 
arm, and will be successor, of my father— 
our lord, El Senussi! He hates all Roumis 
and he hates you, Jeem, in especial because 
—because’’—and she put her lips close to 
his ear—‘‘of Ain Sefra. My father wishes 
me to be his wife, and he wishes so too—but 
Some one at Ain Sefra 
spoke. If I knew who it was they should 
never speak again!”’ 

It was only by an effort that Jim pre- 


33 


vented himself from whistling. The. ad- 


venture into which he had entered so light- 
heartedly at Ain Sefra seemed as if it were 
going to have serious consequences; in fact 
there were all the materials for a tragedy 
ready to hand. Amine had _ evidently 
taken the episode seriously—after the 
manner of women whether they were of the 
East or West. She was the daughter of the 
Senussi, and neither he nor Hassan Ali was 


likely to show much mercy to any one who - 
appeared likely to interfere with their plans. | 


Added to that Hassan Ali, whose power 
seemed to be second only to that of El 
Senussi himself, had a private and _ par- 


Morsec might 


The Oriental does not. oe Fri S. 
on the part of his women folk, pice S= 
pective or actual, with favor. 

Setting asidé Amine’s beauty, the ne 
riage between her and Hassan Ali would be” 
very much in the nature of an affair of states ‘ 
and would tend to strengthen his power | 
with the whole Senussi sect. It would not” 
be likely to be abandoned for any reason” 
whatever, and Jim knew that, if Hassan Ali 
had any idea of what had passed between — 
him and Amine, he would be the person on 4 
whom vengeance would fall. | 

ee ” he asked, “what does El Seq” 

2” a 
“He told Hassan Ali,” the girl replied, ; 
“that neither of you shall die—yet. The 
Senussi has men and guns, but he wants 
men to drill them, and he told Hassan Ali— 
I heard him—that if you two would join us ~ 
your lives would be spared.” | 

“And Hassan Ali said?” asked Jim. 

“Hassan Ali said nothing,” returned the — 
girl; “he knows better than to question 
what my father says! But 1 saw his face!” 
She looked at Morsec, who had gone to the 
other end of the room and was studiously 
regarding the wall. 

“See now, Jeem,”’ she continued, lawenne 
her voice, “he,” indicating Morsec, “is 
French and a fool. But you—you are 
English, and what do you owe to France? 
Nothing. Join my father and I promise 
you—I, Amine—all that you can wish for— — 
power—gold—and myself. Hassan Ali? 
Oh, there are ways, and | have powers to 
keep us safe from him. Sometimes men — 
die very suddenly here in the House of the — 
Stones. Your comrade? Bah! if he will 
not come, let him die! It will only be one — 
Frenchman the less! Oh, Jeem, for my 
sake—for your own, do not refuse what | — 
ask of you!” 

Her arms were round Jim’s neck, her. 
great eyes were looking into his, and her 
lips were very near his own. He could feel — 
his heart beating furiously, and the eyes in ~ 
front of his seemed to be eating up his will. 
After all, what allegiance did he owe to 
France? It was different with Morsec—he © 
was a Frenchman—but why should he re- — 
fuse what the girl offered him because he — 
had signed his name on a piece of paper 


over there in Paris? Even supposing he 
ever got away from-where he was, what had 
he to look forward to except the dog’s life of 
the Legion, and at the end of it a dog’s 


great effort Jim Lingard pulled himself to- 
_ gether, and spoke gently to the girl in front 
of him. 

ey am a soldier of France,” he said 
_ simply, “and as long as I am alive I keep to 
~~ my duty. I know you mean well, but— 
~ well—what you ask me to do is impossible. 

Let us forget it, shall wer’’ 

_ The girl made a gesture of despair. 

3 “Oh, you are foolish,” she said bitterly. 
“Still, when my father sees you, speak him 
fairly, do not refuse at once. If you do you 
are as good as dead, and, besides, there are 
places here in the House of Stones which 
are worse than death! Now! must ga. | 
have stayed too long already. And re- 
member, Jeem, that as long as you are alive 

I shall be able to help you. Remember 

that, whatever happens!”’ 

She kissed him on the lips and turned 
to the door; a moment afterward the 
prisoners were alone again. 

Morsec was the first to speak. 

“Nice young woman that,” he remarked 

‘judicially. “Seems to be an old friend of 
yours, too! Where did you run across her? 
_ I’ve never had luck like that since I came to 
this cursed country!”’ And then as Jim 
did not answer, “‘she seemed to havea lot to 
say to you, did she give you any news?” 


“Yes,” returned Jim. “It seems that 
we are going to be given the option of 
_joining the Senussi or——”’ and he paused 
expressively. 


“And she tried to put pressure on youp”’ 
said Morsec. 
“Yes, you might put it like that,” 
Jim. 
“And?” 
“T refused.” 7 
| Morsec said nothing, but he extended his 
hand, which Jim took, and with that hand- 
clasp went the last vestige of temptation to 
do what he had been asked to. Come life, 
- come death, he was a soldier of the Legion, 
~ and would remain so. 
Almost as their hands fell apart the door 
_ opened again. An Arab entered and made 
a sien for them to follow him, which the 


replied 
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_ grave in the desert, what——  Thenwitha 
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prisoners Aiea: Tone) she escort was 


waiting, which at a word of command — a ; 
closed round them, and again marched 
them through the same maze of passages. _— 


This time, however, the march was not — 
so long as the former one. 
minutes prisoners and escort halted before a 
door at which the leader of the escort 
knocked. After a minute or two it was 
opened, and Jim and Morsec entered, 
accompanied only by two guards. 

A greater contrast than that between the 
great hall, in which they had been in the 
morning, and the room which they had just 
entered could scarcely be imagined. 

The place where they were now was a 
small room, and was furnished in a mixture 
of European and Oriental styles, but with 
perfect taste. In one corner was a divan, 
piled high with cushions, but there were also — 
several armchairs, and in the centre of the 
room an American desk, at which was seated 
a man, writing, in whom the prisoners 
recognized the Senussi himself. 

As the prisoners entered, he made a sign, 
and continued writing for some time, then 
raised his head. 

“| understand,’ he said in French, 
“that both of you belong to the Jégion 
étrangere—both of you are French, | 
presumer”’ 

Morsec replied in the affirmative, but 
Jim gave his nationality. 

The Senussi chief raised his eyebrows. 

“Englishe”’ he said, and then in perfect 
English—the English of the culturéd 
classes—spoke to Jim. “That is inter- 
esting,” he said; “I was English—once. 
It is very long since I have met an English- 
man.” Then he continued in French for 
Morsec’s benefit: 

“TI want you both to understand,’ he 
said, “that you are absolutely in my power 
—mine to do as | please with. You have 
seen my men—I have 50,000 more like 
them, and shall soon have a_ 100,000. 
Men I can have for the asking, but officers 
—men who can drill them—I find harder 
to get, and for that reason | am going to — 
make you an offer. Join my forces, and 
you will be released at once. Further, 
after a year’s service you will be free to go 
or remain, as you will. If at the end of 
that time you choose the former, in addi- | 


After a few | 
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tion to your pay, which will be generous, 

you will be given £1000 English money or 

25,000 francs, and will be conveyed to any 

part in Morocco you choose to name. If 

you elect to remain with me, well, in five 

years from now | shall be absolute master 

of Northern Africa, and shall know how to 
reward my friends!” 

He stopped, and there was dead silence 
for the space of a minute or more. Then 
Morsec stepped forward. 

“T refuse,” he said. 

The man at the desk turned to Jim with 
a look of inquiry. 

“And your”’ he said, and then in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘remember you are not French, and 
owe nothing to France!”’ 

Jim looked him straight in the eyes. 

“No,” he said, “but | am a white man. 
I refuse also!” 

The Senussi chief nodded pleasantly. 

“TY feared you would,” he said. ‘Still 
we have ways and means of persuasion 
here, and perhaps when you have had a 


night to think it over you will be less ob-. 


stinate. Wecan but try. Au revoir, mes- 
steurs!”’ 

He gave an order to the guards, and 
went on writing unconcernedly as Jim and 
Morsec were led from the room. 

- Outside the escort closed around them, 
and the march recommenced. This time 
Jim noticed that they were not being taken 
back to their former quarters, but in a 
quite opposite and in a downward - direc- 
tion. 

Gloomy and dark as what they had al- 
ready seeri of the House of the Stones had 

been, it was bright and cheerful compared 
with the part through which they were 
being taken. The way led ever downward 
and downward, and the walls instead of 
being built of squared stone now seemed 
to be of solid rock. At rare intervals to 
right and left were doors, but for the most 
part, as far as could be seen, there was 
nothing on either side but blank walls. 
The torches fixed at intervals in the walls 
grew rarer and rarer until the party were 
moving in a semi-obscurity, only broken 
by a light every hundred yards or so. 
_ At last their escort halted at the end of a 
_ passage, narrower and darker than any of 


its predecessors, and ordered their arms 
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has given you. 
are your quarters for the atid 


with a ne Mich echoed back from the 
roof. 
Here they waited for almost half an 
hour, and then at the end of the passage — 
there was a gleam of torches and a flutter 
of white drapery. As the new-comers 
approached Jim was considerably dis- 
turbed, but not surprised, to see that the 
foremost of them was Hassan Ali. The 
other two were Arabs, fully armed. aaa 
-Hassan Ali bowed tothe prisoners. 
“T have come to show you your quarters, 
gentlemen,’’ he said, “at least your quar- __ 
ters for to-night. To-morrow, if you are 
still of the same mind as you are now, we 
will find somewhere else for you. If you 
will do me the favor to look, | think you. ae. 
will have a better idea of what I mean.’ 
He took a torch from one of the escort 
and held it to a small grating in the wall, 
at the same time motioning with his other 
hand to Jim and Morsec to look inside. 
The first thing they were conscious of 
was an appalling stench, which took them 
by the back of the throat, and almost eas 
made them vomit. | 
Hassan Ali smiled suavely. , 
“Yes, he said, “it is a little closeinthere, 
but look; you will see better in a moment.” 
Both men peered through the grating, 
and as the light of the torch fell inside saw 
something move. It wasaman,orrather 
had been a man, for now it was a thing. 
As it came closer to the grating Jimhadto _ 
bite his lip to stop himself crying out. The 
face he saw was not a pleasant sight. 
Where the eyes should have been were 
cavities, the nose was gone, and the lips 
were cut away, giving the whole awful — 
face an aspect of being fixed in an eternal 
grin. As the light of the torch fell on the 
floor of the cell, they could see that it — 
was composed entirely of sharp, pointed 
stones, so that in no position was easy 
rest possible. ae 
Hassan Ali made a cesta of intro- aie 
duction. Pa bs 
“That,” he observed, ‘was one who 2 
angered our lord. I have merely shown — 
him to you, gentlemen, to let you see 
what will happen to you should you refuse - 
the chance which our lord in his goodness 
In the meanwhile, ee 
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He turned from the cell and its occupant, 


and pressed strongly on the opposite wall. 
As he did so a section of it, about six feet, 
seemed to sink into the flooring, leaving a 
dark square. Hassan Ali held the torch 
over his head, revealing a small cell, ab- 
solutely bare of any furniture, and smell- 
ing like a vault. 

In obedience to an order the guards led 

Morsec inside, and as they did so Hassan 
Ali turned to Jim. 
"7 XOu- dog,” ( 
shaking with rage, “‘as that is,” and he 
pointed to the grating, “‘so shall you be to- 
morrow! And when you are crawling in 
your filth and blindness [| will bring your 
mistress to see you. You will not see us, 
but you will hear us!”’ 

Jim laughed in his face and then yawned 
deliberately. 

“Well,” he said in English, “if you talk 
me to death first, you will have to forego 
the pleasure you seem to have promised 
yourself, and that would bea pity!” 

Hassan Ali looked for a moment as if 
he would strike the prisoner, but changed 
his mind, and made a sign to the guards, 
who pushed Jim through the doorway. 
Then the door rose from the floor, gradually 
shutting out the flickering yellow gleam of 
the torch, and Jim and his companion were 
in darkness, a darkness which seemed to 
_press in on every side like a wall. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BLACK MAGIC 


InN a room high up in the House of Stones 
the girl Amine was walking up and down. 
It seemed as if she were waiting for the 
arrival of somebody and that her nerves 
would not permit her to keep still for a 
moment. Once or twice she threw herself 
down on a pile of cushions, but rose to her 


feet almost immediately and resumed her © 


pacing. At last she turned toward the 
_ door, and in response to a light knock 
opened it, admitting a muffled figure which, 
as it loosened its wrappings, revealed itself 
as that of the old man Abs’laam. 

Before he had time to speak the girl 
gripped him by the arm. 

“What news?” she asked. 

The old man spread his hands abroad. 


he said, with his voice 
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“Bad news, Highness,’ ‘ He quavered. 
“The Roumis have refused the offer of our 
lord and ce 

But the girl cut him short. 

“They are not dead?”’ she gasped. 

Abs’laam shook his head. | 

“Not yet, Highness,” he said; “ but they 
are very near death, or worse. Our lord — 
has ordered them to be confined, down. 
there until to-morrow. Then it will be © 
fire to the eyes and steel to the face for 
them.” 

Amine seized him by the shoulders and 
shook him savagely. 

“Talk like that,’ she said between her 
teeth, ‘and you go Below yourself! No, 
I know it is not your fault, Abs’laam, but 
I am not. myself. Tell me, is there no 
chance of the Roumis yielding?”’ 

Abs’laam shook his head. 

“None, Highness,” he said. “The two 
Roumis outfaced our lord, and | think will 
take what may befall them’’—then, with 
reluctant admiration—“ they are men.” 

Amine considered for a moment, twist- 
ing her fingers together. 

“Where are the Roumis now?” 
asked abruptly. 

Abs’laam pointed downward again. 

“Down there,” he replied. “Where ex- 
actly, only our lord and Hassan Ali know!” 

The girl turned from him, and paced up 
and down the room in deep thought for 
some minutes. Then she approached the 
old man and spoke again. 

“Abs’laam ’ibn Marbuk,’ she said, 
“men say that you know more than it is 
lawful for man to know. That I know is 
true, for have you not been my teacher? 
Tell me now, is there any way in which | 
may come to these prisoners, or Any who 
will help me?P”’ 

The old man hid his face. 
raised it he was trembling. 

“Highness,” he said, “there is One who 
can help you. But only evil comes of His 
help. Be guided by me, and leave those 
Roumis to their fate.” 

Amine did not appear to hear the last 
part of the sentence, or if she did paid no 
attention to it. She bent over the crouch- 
ing figure. , 

“You mean the Power?”’ she said in a 
whisper. 


she 


When he 
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-The old man nodded in assent. 
“He, the Great One—the Breaker in 
_ Pieces—the Destroyer,” he answered, “‘but, 
Highness, be warned! No good comes 
of his help, and for it there is a price to be 
paid—a price which must be paid. High- 
ness, I, Abs’laam ’ibn Marbuk, have known 
you since you were a little child, and all you 
know of the art you have learned from me, 
and I say—do not do this thing! Let 
my lord have his will of this Roumz: for 
well I know it is only of one of them 
you are thinking. The Art, properly used, 
brings power and dominion over men, 
but no mortal ever accepted aid of that 
One without disaster coming of it. I, 
Abs’laam, who love you, ask you not to do 
thist. 

Amine listened to the old man’s words in 
silence. Then she replied, speaking more 
gently: 

“Abs’laam,”’ she said, “I know that you 
love me, and would not have me run into 
risk. But—I must free him. He is obsti- 
nate and will not go without his comrade. 
Now they are in the heart of the Stones, 
and Hassan Ali, who hates him, guards 
him. To-morrow will be too late. We 
must act to-night or not at all. And if 
that One will help me, he may destroy me 
afterward! Abs’laam, | must have your 
help. You will show me how to call him, 
will you notP”’ 

Abs’laam sighed. “A woman who loves 
is a woman mad,” he said half to himself, 
and then aloud, “‘ Highness, | will obey, as | 
have always done. Listen now. In two 
hours I will come here and take you to the 
appointed place and do that which has to 
be done. And may the All-merciful have 
us both in his keeping to-night, for we’shall 
need his protection!”’ 

He turned and glided.from the room, and 
Amine resumed her restless pacing. | 


Two hours afterward a knock came at 
the door, and Amine opened it. 

She had thrown a long cloak over her 
dress and pulled the hood over her head so 
that it concealed her face, but under it her 
great eyes were shining like dark flame. 
Abs’laam was outside in the passage. He 
was also dressed in a dark cloak, and 
carried a bundle under it. No words were 


‘forward, and Abs’laam began the descent, 


guard his shrine. 


passage, at the end of which was a fligh 
of stairs leading downward into a Sige. a 
room. “Be 

Here Abs’laam halted, ae kneeling | on < 
the floor appeared to be searching for some- 
thing. Then quite suddenly a section of — 
the stone floor shouldered itself up, reveal-— 
ing the head of another flight of steps which — 
led down into the darkness. From the 
bundle which he carried Abs’laam produced 
a lamp, which he lit, and then turned to his - 
companion. ae 

“Highness,” he said, “here is the bad 
entrance to the place where the Old Ones 
worshipped Him at the beginning of time. 
Are you still resolved to seek Him?” 

The girl did not answer, but steppe 


keeping in front of his companion. 
As they cleared the first few steps, tier: 
square of flooring which had _ lifted ne 
descended as noiselessly as it had risen, and 
they were in darkness except for the dim — 
light of the lamp that the old man carried. — 
The steps led ever downward, until at last s 
the pair could feel that they had arrived — ge 
far below the level of the rock, but stillthe 
stairs went on, and it seemed that they — 
would never stop. At last, however, they — 
ceased in front of a hope es arch- ; 
way. 2 
Abs’laam turned to the girl. 
“This is His temple,’’ he said. 
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| “In the “ 


beginning of time, before Allah createdman 


as he is now, here the Old Ones worshipped _ oe 
and sacrificed to Him, This place is very 
old—as old as the world itself—anditisnot _ 
good to linger here, but J must speak before — 
we enter.His shrine. Remember that it is — 
you who must call Him, for it is you who’ — 2 
need his help. I will make the circle of — 
Protection against the Seven Ones who 
Whatever you see, 

whatever you hear, do not leave the circle. 4 
To do so is death to the body and the marae 
soul!”’ eae 

He went under the archway and Amine 
followed him in silence. nae 
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The place felt as if it were dead itself and 
belonged to the dead, and that it resented 
the presence of living beings. 

The light of the lamp fell on the walls, 
and Amine could see that they were covered 
with strange and monstrous scupltures, of 
great animals, and figures which seemed 
human, and yet were not human. For the 
first time that night she trembled. The air 
of the place, and the knowledge of the 
purpose for which she had come, caused her 
to feel fear for almost the first time in her 
life. 

Then another light beside that a the 
lamp appeared in front of them—a cold 
bluish light. The vaulted passage came to 
an end, and they emerged from it into an 
open space. 

The place was a chamber, and, in com- 
parison with the immense scale on which 
the House of the Stones was built, was small 
and low-browed, and was not so much built 
as carved bodily out of the solid rock. The 
walls were smoothed away, and were 
- covered with the same kind of sculptures as 
were the walls of the passage through 
which the pair had just come. At one end 
of the cave was a figure, also carved from 
the rock. It was roughly human, and un- 
~ mistakably male in outline, but below the 
heavy brow, where the face should have 
been, were no signs of features. Instead 
_ of being carved to represent a face, the rock 
was smoothed away from where the eyes 
should have been to the chin. Over the 
forehead a globe of light burned steadily, 
throwing out the bluish light that lit the 
chamber, and which turned Abs’laam’s 
brown features to a livid green, and 
_ Amine’s to corpse-like white. : 

Abs’laam spoke in a whisper. 

“It is the image of Him,” he murmured. 
“None has ever seen his face, and so it is 
left blank. Nowlisten. I go to make the 
circle. Then I will make the Protection 
against the Seven and then—if you are 
fixed in your will—you must call on Him. 
We must hasten. The Seven are never 
far from his image, and this place is full of 
the strong magic of those who have built 
it! !?? ‘ 

He placed the heavy bundle which he 
_ carried on the floor and opened it. From 
it he took five peculiarly shaped lamps, 


| 
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and two or tee stoppered Peccnlte 
he took out two white cocks, evidently, 
from the convulsive movements of their 
wings, living, but with their beaks and legs 
tied. Last of all, from the breast of his 
robe, he produced a roughly-shaped stone 
knife. 


Going into the middle of the chamber he 
traced this figure 
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on the floor, and muttering some words 
lit the lamps, one of which he placed at 
each of the five points. 
stoppered vessels, he took their contents 
and scattered them on the ground so as to 
form a circle joining the lamps. This 
accomplished, he signed to Amine to place 
herself inside the circle, in the centre of the 
figure, and when she had done so followed 
her. 

Still muttering strange words, he swept 
his open hand, palm downward, around the 
circumference of the circle. As he did so, 
the circle on the ground seemed to spring 


into light under the sweep of his hand, and 


rise some feet into the air, completely sur- 
rounding the two with a barrier of reddish 
light. As the light of the circle flamed into 
being, that on the brow of the image 
dwindled and shrunk until it was no more 
than a pin-point of blue light, and simul- 
taneously seven lights of the same color 
made their appearance outside the circle, 
remaining there as if keeping guard. Quiet 
and still they hung, but both the people 
within the circle could feel that from each 
of them emanated an intense and potent 
malignancy. 

Abs’laam spoke one sentence only. “The 
Seven come,” he said. Then he rose to his 
feet, raised his hands and began to chant. 
The words were Arabic—not the bastard 
language of Algeria and Morocco, but the 
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oe Arabic of Yemen—and were something 
as follows: 


“‘Seven are they, seven are they! 

In the channel of the deep, seven are they! 

In the radiance of heaven, seven are they! 
.In the palace of the channel of the deep, grew 

they up, 

Female they are not, male they are not, 

In the midst of the deep are their paths, 

Wife they have not, son they have not 

Ruth or mercy know they not 

Prayer of supplication know they not, 

The cavern of the mountain they enter, 

Unto Allah are they hostile, 

The throne wardens of That Other are they, 
Baleful are they, Baleful are they! 

Seven are they, seven are they, twice seven 

again are they! 
Spirit of the Heaven, remember it! 
Spirit of the earth, remember it!”’ 


As he ceased, Abs’laam raised his hands 
to the roof, and stood upright, waiting. 
Then little by little the seven flames drew 
away and waned until the vault was only 

lit by the light from the circle. 
_ The old man turned to the girl, and the 
sweat was running down his face. 

“They have gone,” he said, “now it is for 
you to call Him—if you dare; but first we 
must both make libations to Him.” 

He handed one of the white fowls to the 
girl, and then gave her the stone knife. 
Amine took it and holding the bird in her 
left hand, with a strong movement of her 
wrist, decapitated it. As the hot blood 
splashed on the floor inside the circle it 


seemed as if the light on the brow of the 


great image flared up for a moment and 
sank again. 

Then Abs’laam, taking the knife fran the 
girl, did the same with the other fowl, and 
again the light rose and fell. 

“Now is the time to call. on Him,” 
whispered the old man, “now while the 
blood is still warm—you know the words— 
call on Him and show no fear!”’ 


He crouched down in the middle of the 


circle and covered his face with his robe, as 
_ the girl stood up with her arms out- 
stretched facing the image. Then she be- 
gan to speak in a slow and measured voice, 
again using pure Arabic. 

“| invoke Thee who art in the empty 
wind,” ran the words, “terrible, invisible, 
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glow died down to nothingness. 


less bodies of the two fowls, aoe a Woke of 


all potent, He of ite i 
struction, and bringer of desolation, thou — 
who hast been named the breaker in pieces — 
of all things and the unconquered one. I 
invoke thee, oh, mighty one, | perform thy 
rites, seeing that I invoke thee through thy __ 
name which thou canst not refuse to hear!” 
Here the girl bowed herself to the ground _ 
and whispered a Name, and as she did so 
the vault seemed to heave, as if the rock 
had drawn a deep breath. Then she stood 
up again and resumed. ‘Come to me, oh, 
great one, and go forward before me, and ~ 
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show me the way to what I desire. There- ihe 
fore perform | these rites!” a 

She ceased and the vault was very still. a 
Then slowly the light descended from the 
brow of the image, and hung in the air just __ 
outside the radius of the circle. As it did 


so the light from the circle seemed to die 
away, leaving the place almost in darkness, 
save for that cold, blue light. For an 
instant it seemed to the eyes of the watchers __ 
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inside the circle that under the light stooda 
Form, but as they strained their eyes it was — ms 
gone, although a presence of some kind : 
there was—a presence which was not so - < 
much an evil one as Evil itself. ah 
Then a voice spoke, apparently from just 
outside the circle. ‘Follow the light,” it 
said, and that was all. 
The light retreated, and went back to its 
original position, while the vault was 
illuminated by the same cold, blue light as 
it had been when the two entered it. 
Amine turned to her companion, who 
was still covered with his cloak. — = Sas 
“Follow the light!” shesaid. ~ ¥ 
The old man uncovered his head and 
pointed toward the passage through which — 
they had entered. Half-way through it, 
and apparently suspended in the empty 
air, hung a light, of the same bluish colo 
the other. 
“It is the light that He sade for a 
guide, ’ said he, “follow that. All i is Sele 
now.’ 
They left the circle, and as they did's SO its 
All that? 
was left of the ceremony which had take 
place was a circle of brownish-red powd 
on the floor of the vault, inside it the hea 
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_ he has up to the present. 


They turned to the entrance, Amine in 
advance, and as they did so the light moved 
forward beforethem. It led up the passage 
and then turned to the right, halting for a 
moment before a flight of stairs in the wall, 
which it slowly ascended, Amine. and her 
companion following it. At last it stopped 
before a blank wall, and remained poised 
over a stone carved in rude spirals. 

Amine turned to Abs’laam. 

“What nowP”’ she said. 

~The old man went forward and pressed 
with his hands on the stone, the light 
all the time burning clear and steady 
just over his head. Amine held the lamp, 
which had been relit after leaving the 
vault. ; 

Then quite suddenly a section of the wall 
seemed to give way, leaving a dark opening, 
which the light from the lamp only half 
penetrated. 


CHAPTER XVII 
IN THE WADY-ER-ROUMI 


As THE door closed, shutting out the last 
rays of light from the torches, Jim and 


Morsec instinctively groped for each other. 


It is strange what a daunting effect utter 
darkness has on men, even the boldest. The 
man who will face any danger, as long as he 


can see it, feels the need of the companion- 
ship of his own kind in the darkness, and 


the sense of that companionship is increased 
by actual physical contact. Since the days 
when our remote ancestors huddled to- 
getherinthe tree tops and peered, trembling 
into the black void below them, the Fear of 


the Dark has lasted; and will last until man 


reaches a higher stage of development than 
Neither Jim nor 
Morsec was frightened, but somehow the 


- knowledge that there was some one friendly 


within arm’s length brought satisfaction to. 
both. Then Morsec spoke. 

“Mon Dieu,” he said, “we are properly 
in the soup this time! And it looks as if it 
were going to be worse for us to-morrow. 
Did yousee that poor devil’s face—Faugh!”’ 
and he made a noise of disgust in his throat. 
“What did that man say to you? He 
didn’t look amiable, my friend—no, hardly 
amiable!”’ 

Jim did not see any reason to enlighten 
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his comrade as to the reason of Henan Ali’s 
want of geniality. 

“He remarked that if we didn’t do as 
the old devil upstairs wanted us to that we 
would be the same as the man we saw by 
this time to-morrow,” he said. “He also 
promised himself the pleasure of coming to 
see us. Nasty mind he seems to have.” 

Silence followed for a space, and then 
Morsec said gruffly: 

“You know, Lingard, it is quite another 
pair of sleeves, yourcaseand mine. Iama 
Frenchman, but you—well, you are——”’ 

“A Legionary,’ returned Jim. ‘‘ Look 
here, don’t get on that strain or we shall 
quarrel, and it’s too dark to do that 
comfortably.” ) 

Morsec squeezed his arm. 

““Obstinate English pig,’ he said, but 
there was no anger in the words. “Well, 
then, since neither of us will do as they 
want us to, we'd better think out what we 
are going to do for ourselves. Listen, my 
friend. When they come for us_ to- 
morrow, they open the door, do you under- 
stand? Very well then. The inside of 
this place is as black as a wolf’s throat, as 
you see, or rather don’t see. Now we shall 
be in the dark and they will have torches, 
and will show up against the light. They 
can’t see us. They will make a perfect 
target—impossible to miss at a close range, 
even with a short-barrelled pistol. If | 
dropped two of them, and that ought to be 
easy enough, we could grab their arms, 
perhaps their rifles and bandoliers if we 
have any luck, but in any case their swords, 
and voila! If we once get arms into our ~ 
hands, well, it will not be our fault if they 


take us again—alive, at least. How does 
the scheme strike your”’ 
“Allright as farasit goes,’ returned Jim, 


“but can you make certain of hitting them? 
] mean make certain of dropping your men 
dead. An Arbi will make nothing of the 
bullets that pistol of yours carries unless he 
takes it in the head or heart, and if we want 
their arms we shall have to be pretty quick 
in getting them before their friends take a 
hand in the game.” 

“T think so,’’ replied Morsec.. “I am 
fairly useful with a pistol. Sacré sang, 
man, look at the door—here they come!”’ 
He whipped the automatic from the breast 
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of hig tunic and crouched Aown close to the 


floor so as to get the first. man who entered 
well against the light for a shot. 

Certainly a door was opening, but to 
Jim’s senses, even confused as they were by 
the darkness, it seemed to be at the opposite 
side of the room to that from which they 
had entered. Wider and wider a space in 
the wall opened, until it left an oblong 
through which the light streamed, cutting 
a swathe out of the darkness. In the 
middle of the light space were two figures, 
and Morsec brought his pistol down with a 
steady aim until it pointed squarely at the 
breast of the foremost. Then Jim seized 
his arm. 

“Don’t fire,’ he said. 
know the lady!”’ 

The two figures advanced swiftly into the 
room. The foremost one was the girl 
Amine, and the other was a small, bent, old 
man. ; % | 

Amine went straight up to Jim. 

“You must come with me now,” she said, 
“at once, if you would ever see the day 


“It’s all right—I 


again. No’’—as Jim strove to speak— 
“there is no time for questions. Follow 
me now—you and your comrade.’ She 


led Jim through the open door, and Morsec 
followed, the old man bringing up the rear. 

Outside was a narrow passage, only lit 
by the lamp which Amine carried, and 
further down by a small globe of bluish 
light which almost immediately moved 
away as if carried by somebody. Amine 
took the lead of the party and followed it. 

Jim could never form a coherent mental 
pictureofthatjourney Through passages 
down narrow stairways, once through a 
' great open space of which the sides and 
_ walls were lost in darkness and in which 
the sound of their footsteps seemed 
swallowed up in empty space, and again 
through passages so low that they had 
to bend almost double, the light led them. 
All the time there was no sign of any 
living thing except themselves, and no 
-sound except their own breathing and 
their own footsteps. The girl in front 


‘moved very swiftly, but fast as she went 


the blue light kept ever the same distance 
in front, and moved apparently at the 
Same pace. 

The whole scene reminded Jim of a book 


‘smell the fresh air again, did you?” 
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which he had seen as a ‘bore in he aincle’ Soin 
house—the Doré edition. of Dante’s 
“Inferno.” Colonel Lingard had not been. 
a person who encouraged light literature in — 
his house, and looked on all poetry — 
except hymns as being immoral, but the iy a 
title of the book, and the illustrations, Hass 
struck him as capable of pointing a moral, — 

and he had relaxed his usual rule in its a 
favor. : Ss, 

Jim remembered the dim light and the : 
towering walls fading away into darkness — 
and the progress of himself and his com- 
panions reminded him of thatof Danteand __ 
his guide. The only thing lacking tocom- 
plete the likeness was the presence of the — 
damned souls and demons, and it seemed as _ 
if at any moment one or the other might _ 
quite conceivably make their appease aa 
out of the shadows. an 

At last, however, the stone flags dee ig 
foot gave place to loose sand, and the walls, _ 
in place of squared stones, were of rough 
rock. Since they had entered the archway 
that led into the House of the Stones there — 
had been a curious dead quality in the air, 
which was missing now, and once or twice © 
Jim thought he felt asuggestionof wind. It — 
was more like a ghost of a breeze which had — 
entered the labyrinth long ago, and had 
died there, still haunting the place, than a 
wind, but still it was moving air, and a 
comfort to feel on the face. Then straight 
in front of them, and beyond the guiding 
light, appeared another light, a pin-point 
only it seemed, but distinctly light, and ae se 
The walls seemed to fall away a little from 
each side, and above them Jim could see 
the Algerian sky and the stars. 

Jim Lingard was not a sentimental man, 
nor one with any great sense of the beauties 
of nature, but he felt his eyes tingle and a 
lump in his throat at the sight. Ss 
sweet to a young man, and Jim had made. 
up his mind that evening that he had 
finished with it for good and all. : } 

-Morsec was also moved. “Well, at leas 
we are out of that heap of stones,” h 
whispered to Jim. “T never thought to 


The girl Amine heard him and, Be: 
placed her hand on her lips for. silence. 
Then she motioned dee others to. 5 


“T say,’”’ he remarked in a casual tone, 
“the young lady has got us out, but— 
what’s going to happen to her? The old 
gentleman, her father, will scarcely be 


pleased with her, I imagine, and didn’t she 


say something to us about being practically 
fiancée to some one. The gentleman who 


took such a gloomy view of our immediate 


future, | fancy?”’ 


Jim kicked a piece of loose stone irritably. 


“| don’tknow,” he replied. “As you say, 
she has got us out, and if we pull through— 
which is doubtful—we must lookafter her.” 

_ Morsec smiled. 3 
“) don’t fancy the lady will want much 
looking after, my dear,’ he observed. ‘A 


- more capable young person | never re- 
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support life on the pay of an adjutant! 
__ and he grinned. 


member meeting! The question is if—and 
] admit there is a big if—we get out of this 


what are you going to do with her? She 


doesn’t seem exactly the sort of girl to 


17? 


Jim snarled. 


“Who the devil said she could?” he 


2 returned. “Besides she doesn’t want 
A £ 33 . 
“Ohno, of course not,’’ returned Morsec. 


“Tt was my beaux yeux that made her take 
the trouble to guide us through the inside 
_ of the earth here. 


But seriously, my dear 


-—no, don’t be angry, I was only joking— 
_ whatonearthare we going to do with her?”’ 


Jim did not answer. 


In point of fact 


~ there didn’t seem to be any very obvious 


answer. 


n If they ever got away there was 
no manner of doubt that it was simply and 


; solely owing to the girl, and there was 
~ equally no manner of doubt that she had 


_ done what she did solely because of him— 
_ Jim Lingard. 


Now Jim’s feelings toward the girl were 


. very mixed. He admired her splendid 
_ beauty, as no man could help doing, but 
_ with his admiration he carried a very whole- 


_ some respect which was almost fear of her. 


_ He felt vaguely that she had command of 


_ powersof which he knew nothing, and whose 


nature he could not understand; but what 


- could understand oe plainly: was the 
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complications which were likely to ensue if _ 
he brought her back to the Legion with him 
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where they were, and went forward by her- 
self, seemingly to reconnoitre. 

When she was out of earshot Morsec 
turned to Jim again. 
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—always supposing that he ever arrived 
there. 

However, his duty for the present was 
clear. The girl had saved his life, and 
therefore had aclaimonit. It wasfor her — 
to say what she wanted of him, and 
gratitude and chivalry both ordained that 
he should give it toher. After all she was 
no native, but a white woman, and must be 
treated as one. oe 

This train of thought was interrupted by 
the return of the girl. 

_“We must hasten,” she said, “already it 
is near the dawn, and when Hassan Ali 
discovers that you are gone he will pursue. 
He was responsible for you, and, if my 
father finds that you have escaped, it will 
not be good for those who let you go. For 
that reason | think that Hassan Ali will not 
bring many men with him. If he did it 
would come to my father’s ears, which is 
what he will want to avoid—but let us go 
forward.” Sheled the way down the gully 
and the others followed her as they had 
done before. 

Morsec was walking behind Jim and he 
bent forward, speaking in a low voice. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that we are 
nearly in as bad a hole as ever. If those 
gentlemen do pursue us we haven’t got a 
weapon among us, except my pistol, and 
anyhow, supposing we ever do get out of 
this infernal heap of stones, how are we 
going to get across the desert? Evenif my 
knee was all right we couldn’t walk.” 

Jim had almost forgotten the injury to 
Morsec’s knee. Asamatter of fact, though 
the lieutenant had never uttered a word of 
complaint, he was limping badly, and was: 
evidently in pain. 

“No use crossing bridges until we come 
to them,” he said. “Something is sure to 
turn up.”’ 

He spoke cheerfully, but in his mind he 
felt anything but cheerful. Morsec did not | 
answer, and the journey continued insilence. 

The air was fresher now, and the summits 
of the rocks around them began to take a 
more distinct shape. It was evidently — 
close to daybreak. Then the gully which 
they were traversing turned into a wider 
one, and Amine halted. 


““We must keep along this,” shesaid. “I 
know of a place further on where there is 
water, and where we can lie hidden. But 
we must hasten. By this time Hassan Ali 
will have discovered your escape, and will 
search for you.” 

For half a mile or so she led the way, and 
then the old man, Abs’laam, plucked Jim 
by the sleeve. 

“‘] hear camels,’’ he said anxiously. 

Jim listened, and, although he strained 
his ears, could hear nothing at first; but 
after a moment or two he became conscious 
of a regular pad-pad behind him. 

He turned to Morsec. 

‘““They’re after us,” he said shortly, and 
then ran forward, and told Amine. 

The girl listened. 

““Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘Hassan Ali has lost no 
time. But there are not many of them— 
not more than two or three by the sound— 
but hasten.” 

She led the way, almost running, and Jim 
going back to Morsec, passed the latter’s 
arm round his neck, and hurried him for- 
ward. The dull pad of the camels’ feet 
was closer now—and coming still closer 
every minute. ’ 

Then Amine stopped at the entrance of a 
narrow gully, intersecting the one down 
which they were traveling. 

“In here,” she said, ba they are 
close on us now!”’ 

She turned and flitted up ay narrow 
way, looking like a ghost in the dim light, 
and the others followed her. 

But their pursuers had been closer than 
they had reckoned on. Hardly had they 
gone fifty yards up the narrow track when 
there was a shout behind them, which 
other voices took up. 

Jim turned and looked behind. Crowded 
together outside the mouth of the gully 
were four men on camels, and, as the fore- 
most saw Jim, he waved his hand and 
shouted again. “Allah akbar Senussi!’’ 
rang the cry, and Jim knew they were 
tracked down. 

Morsec took his arm from Jim’s Shoulder 
and drew his pistol. 

“Better stay and finish it nore” he said 
grimly. ‘Well, we have had a run for our 
money, but I’m afraid it’s sacache for us 
now.” 
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- have made certain of killing a few of their 


Jim looked around. Theres was ssabsolutelyal 
nothing which could be used as a weapon, — 
not even a loose stone. Then with the — 
Englishman’s instinct he closed his fist — 
and stepped up beside his comrade. B 

But thegirlAmine seized himbythe arm. 

“Not yet,’ she said, “let us see what — 
happens. They will not follow us in here,” — 
and she half pulled, half pushed, Jim with Re 
her. cy 

He followed rather reluctantly. As fang asin 
he could see the game was up, and he did ~ 
not see the use of prolongingit. Betterdie — 
now while his blood was hot than be ~ 
captured later on, when weak from ~ 
starvation and thirst, to be brought back to. 
the House of Stones for death or worse. — 
Still the force of the girl’s personality won — 
its way, and he followed her obediently. — 

They turned a corner of the gully and — 
Amine pointed to the mouth of a cave, — 
about ten feet up in the rock wall, towhicha — 
slip of the cliff had made a rough pathway. — 

“In here,” she said, and began the ascent 
the others following her still. She was in 
every sense the leader of the party. Both 
the prisoners had given up hope, and would — 
have been glad to get their nightmare 
flight over and done with, if they could 
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enemies first. Abs’laam from first to last — 
had followed his mistress with the un- 
swerving devotion of a faithful dog, but the — 
girl herself, since the beginning of that wild — 
journey, had neither stopped nor wavered. — 
Now she led the way into the cave which ~ 
she had pointed out. She was breathing — 
hard from her exertions, but was otherwise 4 
cool and collected. ‘a 
“We are safe for a time,” she eh 3 
“They will never follow us in here, and at — 
least we shall not be thirsty.”” Shepointed — 
to the back of the cave, where the sound of — 
running water could be heard. “Now let — 
us rest; we shall want allour strength before 4 
long.” a 
She seated herself on the sandy floor of 
the cave, and the others followed her 
example. “ 
CHAPTER XVIII 
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caressed his in njured knee. 
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“This is all very Well, af he Sheed 
“but as I said, | don’t see that we are very 
much better off than we were before. We 
have whole skins, and that is about all there 
is to be said. In afew minutes—or a few 
hours—along will come those Arabs, ef 
puis, macache.” 

“She says,” Jim returned, “that they 
won'tcomeinhere. But evenif they don’t 
] can’t see what difference it is going to 
make. Wecan’t stay here forever.” 

“Well, she seems to be very much the 
leader,’ said Morsec. ‘Suppose you ask 
her what she thinks of doing. I don’t like 
to. Somehow the lady doesn’t seem to 
have taken a fancy to me. She hasn't 
addressed a solitary word to me since | had 

the pleasure of meeting her. Perhaps it’s 
because she hasn’t been properly intro- 
duced, but anyhow I don’t feel inclined 
to break the ice.” 

Jim rose and went over to the girl. 

_“We are safe so far, thanks to you,” he 
said, “but can you tell me what is likely to 
_ happen, or if Hassan Ali and his men are 
_ likely to attack us? Because, if they do, I 

am afraid we are in a very poor shape to 

- meet them!” 

Amine putherhandonhisarm. _ 

_ “ Jeem,” she said, “I do not know what is 
- goingtohappen. But they will not attack 
--ushere. If Hassan Ali wants to do so, he 
_ will have to come by himself. None of my 
a _ father’s men will enter the Wady-er- 
~ Roumi.” 

: “Why not?” asked Jim. 

a - “Because,” replied the girl, “they fear 
El Roumi. Once, hundreds of years ago, 
Shere was war between the sultan Sala- 

din and the Franks. There was a 
_ company of Franks who became separated 
_ from their barka and wandered into the 
_ Ahagger, where they were beset by the men 
of the desert. All of them fell under the 
- arrows and lances of the Faithful except 
one, their leader. He was a giant in 
_ Stature, and he hewed his way through his 
_ foes, until he came to the place Sher we 

_arenow. Five of the bravest of the sons of 
the desert followed him, the others dared 


not, for they said that he was possessed of a. 


i devil. The five men followed the Roumi 


_ but no man ever saw them or him again. 
eet men SMe tials the peat Roumz still 
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walks the gully, and that sometimes one © 


can hear the clash of steel and the cries of 
dyingmen. NoArab will enter the place.” 
“But,” said Jim, “even if they do not 


enter, they have only to wait outside until 


we die of hunger, and | think the longer we 
stay here the worse plight we shall be in. 
Hassan Ali may send for more men!”’ 

“1 do not think so,’ returned the 
girl; “he dare not let my father know 
that you have escaped. But let me think 
—if we stay here it means death for all 
of us.”’ 

She placed her chin on her hands, and 
Jim rose. He was thirsty, and went to the 
back of the cave, where there was the sound 
of running water. Out of the rock a little 
spring of clear water rose, and ran merrily 
for a few yards over the rock before it lost 
itselfinthesand. Jim bent overand drank 
deeply, then straightened himself and 
wiped his mouth. As he did so, in the 
semi-darkness of the cave he thought he 
noticed a darker shadow on the back of the 
wall. He approached it with no very 
definite idea, and found that it was the 


_ opening to another cave, a narrow passage 


which after some paces widened out, 
forming another chamber. With some 
idea that there might be a series of caves, 
which perhaps might lead to some way of 
escape, Jim went back to the others quietly, 
and taking the lamp that Amine had 
carried, with some difficulty relit it with the 
flint and steel which so many French 
soldiers carry, as being cheaper and almost 
as efficient as the matches supplied by a 
paternal government. Then he went back 
to the entrance of the second cave and 
entered it. 

He had hardly taken two steps, however, 
when he stumbled over something, and 
almost fell full length. He lowered the 
lamp and looked. To his astonishment it 
was two human figures, or rather what had 
been two human figures, lying on the top of 
each other. They were both covered with 
white robes, which fell to dust as Jim 
touched them, on their heads they wore 
round steel caps, which were still clean and 
bright, and in the skeleton hands were 
vicious, curved blades. One of the bodies 
had the skull neatly split in two, while that 
of the other lay some paces away, grinning 
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- sardonically at the body to which it had 
once belonged. 

Jim gave an oath of sc aN cto and 
continued his way. A few paces further on 
lay another body, and as the passage 
widened he saw three more. Two of them 
were the same as the figures in the passage, 
but the third was that of a great man clad 
in chain-mail, with a square-topped helmet 
onhis head. One of the bodies was lying in 
a corner of a cave as if flung there, but the 
figure in chain-mail and the remaining one 
were close together. 

Jim examined them carefuly. Through 
the skeleton ribs of the white clad figure 
was driven a great sword, so far that the 
cross hilt almost touched the breast-bone. 
In the hand of the transfixed figure was a 
curved sword, which had bitten deep 
through the neck armor of the other, and 
was firmly wedged in the collar bone. 

Jim reconstructed the tragedy mentally. 

The solitary Crusader, after having cut 
his way through his enemies, had taken 
refuge in the inner cave, and thither the five 
men who had been brave enough to pursue 
had followed him. Three of them he had 
cut down in the passageway, but two of 
them had forced their way into the inner 
chamber. One of them had evidently, as 
could be seen by closer examination, met a 
sweep of the great sword which had almost 
divided his body, and the other had taken 
the point. Then, before it could be with- 
drawn, the last man had evidently forced 
himself up against the blade to deliver a 
blow with his last strength, which had slain 
the slayer, and there in the darkness the six 
men had lain for seven hundred years. 

Jim went back to the mouth of the 
passage leading to the outer cave and called 
softly to Morsec. The latter rose and 
limped across the cave. Jim beckoned to 
him to.enter, and raised the lamp. Morsec 
looked, and then whistled thoughtfully. 

“We are not the first to have been here 
then,” he said. “Gad, though, he fought 
well! Five he got before they got him! 
Well, may we go as well when our turn 
comes.”’ That was the epitaph.of the un- 
known Crusader, and, if. he heard it, he 
may have thought it no bad one. 

Suddenly Morsec seemed struck by a 
thought. 


‘had taken in the ground, and pressed — 


the worse off we are. 


‘Stand hak 


“T have it, 
my friend, just exactly what we wanted,” 
and as he spoke he stooped and loosed one | 
of the swords from the skeleton hand that 

grasped it. ‘ : 


“Behold!’’ he said. 


“Whatever happens now,” he went on, ‘. 
“we can make a fight of it. You had better 
help yourself as well; these gentlemen — 
won't require them any more!”’ | 

Jim went over to where the remains of | 
the Crusader and his enemy lay, and with - 
some difficulty released the great sword © 
from the grip of its owner. [t was a mur-_ 
derous weapon, double-edged, and nearly a 
hand’s breadth wide under the hilts, and — 
almost four feet long in the blade. Not-— 
withstanding its size it was so perfectly 
balanced that is seemed almost light in the — 
hand, and the edges were as sharp as they — 
had been when its owner drew it for his last - 
fight. ; 

Jim tried the balance of it, and, when he % 
swung it hissing, through the air, it seemed 
as if the sword sang for joy.at the prospect — 
of action. “I think I’ll keep this,” he said. 
“That thing you’ve got there seems a bit 
too fragile to do very much with, but I pity 
any one who gets in the way of this!” : 

Morsec set the point of the weapon he 
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strongly on the hilt. The blade bent into 
a complete circle, and as he removed the - 
pressure sprung back again into position. — 
‘Damascus steel,’ he observed calmly. — 
“thesort theyused tomake. Feeltheedge, — 
that will gothroughanything, boneorflesh.” — 
Jim felt the edge with his thumb and — 
almost drew blood. It was as sharp as a a 
razor. | 
“Sharp enough for anything,” he said: 
“Still I prefer this. And now—what are ~ 
we going todo? The longer we stay here ~ 
I think we had better q 

make a sortie and try ourluck!” — i 
The other assented. 4 
“| think so too,’’ he said; “but we had ~ 
better wait a little. Dusk would be the ~ 
best time. If we get through we shall have — 
to get on before the others find out what has ~ 
happened. Always supposing we do have ~ 
luck, we shall have to take the Arbis’ — 
camels, and personally I’m not anxious for — 
a ride over the desert under the sun. . 
Better wait until evening.” a 


Lea ee ee ee 


oe The advice was sound from all points of 


view. If the forlorn hope succeeded, the 
_first and most obvious thing for the 


fugitives todowas to placeas longa distance 


as possible between themselves and the 
Senussi, and a journey over the desert was 
likely to be very much more endurable by 
night than by day. Of course there was 
always the chance that Hassan Ali had 


sent back to the House of Stones for rein- © 


forcements, but all things considered Jim 
- thought that this was unlikely. If as 
Amine said, her father was certain to 
punish any dereliction of duty with a heavy 
hand, Hassan Ali would hardly call atten- 
tion to the escape of the prisoners, espe- 


cially as he had them under his hand,_ 


but would be much more likely to sit down 
and wait. No, a sortie was the only course, 
and dusk was the best time to try it. 
_ The two men returned to the outer cave, 
and Jim told Amine in a few words what 
_ they had seen and what they had made up 
_ their minds to do. She seemed satisfied. 
“You are safe from steel and lead,” she 
said, “and as to him,” indicating Morsec, 
_ “it doesnot matter. Yes, what you say is 
- best.” 
___ The hours dragged slowly on, and both 
_ jim and Morsec dozed. Amine sat quite 
still without uttering a’ word, and old 
_ Abs’laam sat huddled up in his baik, with 
no sign of life about him except the 
occasional flash of his eyes under his hood. 
_ As Jim dozed he had.a strange dream, or 
what he thought wasa dream. It seemed 
to him that he heard footsteps at the back 
of the cave, and as he turned he saw a tall 
figure emerging from the narrow passage 
_ which led to the inner chamber—the figure 
__ of the dead man whose sword he had taken. 
_ The mail-clad figure came close to him and 
_ spoke. “I, Ralph de Barham, give you 
- my sword,” he thought it said. ‘When 
_ the time comes use it! In return lay my 
_ bones fair and straight, that I may sleep 


dike a gentleman among these dogs of 


_ Saracens.” 

Then Jim woke from a thrust of Morsec’s 
es elbow. 
«=, “Time to start,” 
serena yc.’)7 
wo ina moment,’ returned Jim. 
He slipped i into eA inner cave and laid 


hesaid,‘" are you 
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the mail-clad figure of the Crusader on its 
back with the hands crossed on the breast, 
and then turned to go, leaving him to his ~ 
last sleep among his dead enemies. 

When he returned Morsec looked at him. 

“Anything special doing?”’ he inquired. 

Jim laughed a little shamefacedly. 

“No,” he answered, “only I thought 
that as our friend inside had given me his 
sword, the least I could do was to lay him 
out decently. I’mready now.” 

Both men stepped to the mouth of the | 
cave, and then Amine stopped Jim. 

“T do not know,”’ she said, “but I think 
that something is going to happen. If 
you escape, you will not forget meP”’ 

Jim passed his arm around her. “If I 
escape you are coming with me,” he replied; 
“and if not——’” 

The girl smiled a little. 

“| hope so,” she said, “but | have had 
thoughts, and perhaps—but promise you 
will not forget mer”’ 

Jim felt intensely uncomfortable. This 
was very unlike the self-reliant Amine that 
he had known so far. 

“T will never forget you,” he said, “but 
you and—your—er—servant had better 

_stay here; there is no need for you to come 
with us. If we win through, we can come 
back for you, and if not you will be much 
safer here.” 

The girl looked at him. ‘No,’ she said, 
“where you go, | go,’ and with a parting 
pressure on his arm she placed herself 
behind him. 

Jim placed himself on Morsec’s left hand. 
His heart was beating like a trip-hammer, 
but otherwise he felt perfectly cool—ex- 
ceptionally cool, he thought—as he found 
himself noticing a red outcrop in the rock 
with interest. 

Jim Lingard had come through some try- 
ing times, and had had some narrow escapes 
since he had left Douargala with his 
company, but now he felt that he really 
was, as he put it to himself, “up against 
it.’ What earthly chance had two men, 
one crippled, and both weak from lack of 
food, against four Arabs? He wondered 
if the Arabs had guns. There was just a 
chance that they might not have, that is, if 


-~ what Amine had said as to Hassan Ali not 


wishing to arrest attention was right. A 
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gun-shot in the Base of the Ahagger would — 


echo and re-echo, and would inevitably 
alarm the garrison. In any case their 
chance against four men was slender enough, 
but if the four had fire-arms it was hopeless. 
Just then Morsec spoke. 

“Took here,” he said, “can you go for- 
ward and reconnoitre? I would do it my- 
self but———’ and he pointed to his 
injured knee. “It is fairly dark now, and 
if you could get to the mouth of this place 
and see what the Arbis are doing—ehr”’ 

Jim nodded silently and went forward. 


As Morsec said, it was getting very dark in. 


the gullies and correspondingly difficult to 
pick out objects. He flung off the white 
baik, which he found an impediment to his 
movements, and keeping as much as 
possible in the shadow of the rocks moved 
forward until he reached the mouth of the 
gully. Here he dropped full length on the 


sand, in the shadow of the rock, and looked | 


cautiously out. At first he could make out 
no distinct forms in the jumble of rock 
shapes, but presently, standing close to the 
mouth of the gully, he made out a figure. 
It was that of an Arab armed with a spear. 
A little further away were other forms 
which looked like fantastically-shaped rocks 
but which closer scrutiny enabled him to 
see were camels, each with a man sitting 
beside it. So, the siege had not been raised, 
Jim looked long and carefully. The sentry 
at the mouth of the gully certainly had no 
rifle, and therefore it was possible that 
Hassan Ali had forbidden his men to bring 
fire-arms. So far, so good. 

Jim took one more long look at the Arabs 
so as to fix their positions in his memory— 
he knew that an accurate knowledge of 
where each of their enemies was would be 
an enormous help to himself and his com- 
rade in a quick rush—and then crawling 
back as quietly as he had come, made 
his report to Morsec, who listened atten- 
tively. 

“Four of them,” he said, “well it might 
be worse—a lot worse. Well, what do you 
propose?”’ 

“Rush them,” replied Jim, “it’s the only 
chance we have. First get the sentry out 
of the way, and then go for the others as 
hard as we can.’ 

“Yes,” said Morsec, 


how are you going to ae wih him? Ru 


‘ done for me. 


“and the sentry— Morsec. 


him as well?’”’ 
Jim considered. Tack here;? he said 
at last, “I havea plan. I remember once 
a comrade of mine who had served in India 
told me that, in one of our little wars there, 
night after night they had the sentry on 
one particular spot cut up. At last they — 
took a man from the native regiment who 
came from that part of the country and — 
understood his friends’ little ways. Inthe — 
morning they found that he had bagged the 
man who had killed the other sentries. 
The soldier explained how it was done 
The tribesmen would creep out and toss a 
stone or handful of pebbles over the sentry’s 
head so as to fall and make a noise behind 
him, and when the sentry turned his head 
he would rush him. I’m going to try the - 
trick. It seems a rotten thing to do—to 
kill a man like that—but it’s no time fo 
studying that sort of thing: it’s us or them 
No,” as Morsec interrupted. “I’m going 
to do it. You can’t move quickly enough 
with your bad leg. Then after | have cut ~ 
down the sentry, what you have to do is to 

back me up as hard as ever you can in a 
rush on the others before they can collect — 
themselves. We ought to get at least ons 
of ther. and that leaves us man to man 
It’s the only thing todo. You can’t make ~ 
sure of hitting them with that pop-gun of — 
yours, and even if you could the repor 
would probably bring the whole lot down 
on us. I’m going back to tell the othe 
two to stay where they are, and then I’m — 
going to try it.” , 
He went back a few paces to whee 
Amine and Abs’laam stood in the shadow of — 
the cliff, and put his hands on the gitl’s 
shoulders. 
“|’m going to take my chance,” he said, 
“and I want to tell you before I go how © 
grateful, how very grateful I am for all,” 
and he emphasized the word, “‘you hav 
If I get through I will d 
my best to make up for all you have lost : 
through me!”’ 
The girl looked into his eyes, and her 
lip was trembling. é 
“ Jeem—beloved, ”. she said, and ‘that 
was all. Ad 
Jim pressed her to him and retetaaea 
The two men exchanged ; 


we 
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curt words, and a hearty heed then 
Jim crept forward on his hands and knees, 
trailing the great sword beside him, Morsec 
following close behind. 

Neither of them noticed that Amine had 


left her companion and was following them 


closely. 
: CHAPTER XIX 


NAKED STEEL 


As Jim approached the mouth of the 
gully,-he turned his head and made a sign 
to Morsec to be ready. Then he grasped 

-the hilt of the sword, and with his left 
hand scooped up a handful of loose sand. 
The sentry, who was not more than four 
or five paces away, was standing leaning 
on his lance, and, beyond occasionally 
peering up the gully, was apparently pay- 
ing no very great attention to it. 

just enough light remained for Jim to 

- see him and the figures beyond him, still 

- seated by their camels. Then he took a 
deep breath, and tossed the handful of 
coarse sand and small pebbles which he had 

es picked up high into the air with his left 

‘ eeand, so that they fell behind the watching 
Arab with a slight clatter. The man 

: seemed to be nervous, for he faced about 

with a start for a moment, and in that mo- 
ment Jim was on him. Before the sentry 
had time to utter a sound, before he had 
time to make an attempt to guard, the 
great sword swung with the full weight of 
sa S body behind it, came down, almost 


trunk. Then with a wrench Jim tore the 
weapon free, and leaving the dying man, 
charged down on the other three men at 
the top of his speed followed by Morsec. 
oe _As he charged on them, the Arabs leaped 
to their feet. The foremost who, even in 
the dim light, Jim could see was Hassan 
Ali, lifted his spear, and with a swift mo- 
_ tion sent it flying straight at Jim’s throat. 
Jim could almost have sworn that it was 
coming straight for him, but that in some 
way, just before the moment of impact, it 
turned ever so little aside and sped past. 
. He heard a half-choked cry from behind 
him, and set his teeth. They had got Mor- 
BES: had they? Well, if they were going 
Sst0: | would take one or two with 


ae, 


As he did: so he 
heard the clash of steel beside him, and 
wondered vaguely what it was. Perhaps 
Morsec was not badly hurt after all. Then 
his attention became strictly centred on 
himself. 

When the flung spear missed, Hassan Ali 
had drawn his heavy, straight, Touareg 
sword, almost a counterpart of that car- 
ried by Jim, and had leaped forward to 


meet his enemy. The two met in mid- 


career, hacked savagely at each other 
without effect, and then simultaneously 
drew back a pace. 

Jim was breathing hard, and was oe 
of amoment’s respite. He kept his eyes on — 
his foe and held his sword almost upright 
in front of him, ready for either a cut or 
guard. 

Hassan Ali was trying to smile, but only 
succeeded in looking like a devil. The 
man seemed to be looking past Jim, and 
to see something there which filled him 
with rage and horror, but Jim did not dare 
to turn his head to see what it was. 

He could hear from the clash of steel and 
the deep breathing of the combatants that 
Morsec was fighting hard, then he heard a 
fall and a wet groan, and immediately the 
clash of steel began again. So Morsec 
had killed his man? Well, he was having 
more than his share of fighting, considering 
his disabled knee, and it behoved Jim to get 
his own affair finished as quickly as might 
be to go to his comrade’s aid. He had 
not long to wait. Hassan Ali leaped in 
and slashed at his neck; Jim parried the 
blow and returned it with interest. The 
heavy blades circled and crossed each 
other, sometimes throwing out showers of 
blue sparks into the semi-darkness, but so 
far neither of the combatants was wounded. 

Both men were equally matched. Has- 
san Ali was the quicker, but Jim was the 
stronger and had the longer reach, and, in 
the fence of the two-handed sword, strength 
and reach go far. It seemed to Jim that 
the sword which he had taken from the 
dead man almost fought of itself, as if it 
were sentient, and wished to avenge its old 
master on one of the race of his slayers. 
Time and again it seemed that it moved of 
itself to intercept a cunning cut from Has- 
san Ali, or to make an opening for itself. 


ee 
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The wiliole lee was full of the sound and 


flicker of wheeling steel. Morsec and the 
other Arab were still fighting hard, but 
Jim only knew by the sound of steel that 
his comrade was still alive. Every other 
sense he had was concentrated on his op- 
ponent, and he knew that, if he took his 
eyes off Hassan Ali’s for one second, that 
second would send the Arab’s steel into 
his head or body. 

Clash—clash—clash went the great 
blades, then at last the old sword seemed 
to find a tiny opening in Hassan Ali's 
guard and slipped through it; and the 
Arab gave ground with the blood pouring 
from a gash in his shoulder. But his re- 
treat was only momentary. He gathered 
himself together and sprang at Jim like a 
cat, lashing out savagely with his sword. 
Twice—three times he foiled Jim’s guard, 
and three times, automatically, as it 
seemed, the Crusader’s sword intercepted 


a blow which would have put jinis to the — 


book of Jim Lingard’s life. 

The foam was white on Hassan Ali’s dark 
mustache and beard, and he was breath- 
ing hard, but he never for one moment 
ceased to press Jim or to send in one cut 
after another at head or body. Then the 
loss of blood from the wound on his shoulder 
began to tell, and very gradually he began 
to give ground, still fighting every inch 
of the way, but now on the defensive. 

Jim was feeling the strain as well. He 
was not wounded, but he was weak from 
lack of food and from what he had gone 
through, and it takes a strong man and a 
well-fed one to use a heavy sword: with 
effect for any length of time. 

Then as Jim jumped backward to avoid 
a cut, his foot slipped, and Hassan Ali 
rushed in with his sword whirling. 

Jim never knew how he met that rush, 
but meet it he did. In some way the 
weapon he carried seemed to twist itself 
round Hassan Ali’s; the Arab wheeled back 
with the blood pouring from his forehead, 
and as he did so the old sword seemed to 
swing again of its own volition. Jim felt 
a slight resistance and a jar as the blade 
shore through the bone, then Hassan Ali’s 
head seemed to leap from the shoulders, and 
went rolling over the floor of the gully, 


until it was brought to a stop by the rock 
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| wall, 


spoke he staggered, and then Pe hi | 


The Lee tool Gore for am 
ment, with the blood spurting from t 
severed neck, before it collapsed in a heap 

Jim leaned gasping against the rock fo 
moment. At that moment he felt tha 
if his life depended on it he could do noth- 
ing else. There seemed to be a mist before 
his eyes, and he had a queer, sick feeling 
in the pit of his stomach. Then as hi 
breath came back to him he remembered 
his companion and turned to help him. 

Morsec was fighting bravely at great 
disadvantage. Besides the injury to his 
knee he had received two sword cuts, one - 
on the forehead and the other in the 
shoulder, and was losing blood rapidly. 
He had killed the first man he had at- 
tacked and was now, with his back to a 
rock, standing bravely up to the attack of 
the fourth Arab. 

Jim swung up his sword again, and’ 
moved over to take a hand in the game, — 
but the Arab had had enough of one white 
man, and had no stomach .to face two. 
He spat furiously at Morsec, and leaping 
backward ran to the kneeling camels, 
on the back of one of which he scrambled. 
Getting it to its feet, he put the beast to its 
ungainly gallop, and disappeared, rocking 
and swaying in his saddle, up the pass 
leaving the two white men in possession of 
the field. x 

Morsec passed his nana over his forehea 
and wiped the blood away. 

“Thanks, old fellow,” he said. “Yo 
arrived just in time. I was about done 
You finished your gentleman neatly. Cut 
his head off, didn’t your”. ae 

“That Crusader’s sword did,” comeceml 
Jim. “To tell you the truth, it seemed t 
take charge from the beginning; but, look 
here, you are wounded, is it bad?” ; 

-Morsec laughed weakly. 

“A couple of scratches only,” 

“nothing to talk about,” 


he a ) 
but even as he 


self together. ; 
“We must get out of this,’ he said. | 
“That man who got away will have his 
friends down on us in no time. Get 
gir_——”’ but he broke off with a gasy 
horror, which a second later Jim echoe 
Lying just outside the mouth of 
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Amine, with a spear driven right through 


her body under the left breast. She had 
. followed her companions to the mouth of 
the gully, and the spear which Hassan 
Ali had flung at Jim had struck the girl, 
passing through her heart. 

She was lying on her back, and the old 
man Abs’laam was crouched over her body. 

Death seemed to have been instantane- 
ous. There was no look of pain on the 
lovely face, but rather one of slight surprise. 
Amine of the Senussi had faced her death, 
when it came to her, unafraid, as she had 
lived. 

Jim and Morsec bent over the dead girl 
and searched for any sign of life. They 
had both been in the Legion long enough, 
however, to know violent death when they 
saw it, and even as they searched they 
knew that it was hopeless. 

Then Jim closed the dead girl’s eyes and 
rose to his feet. a 

“That was meant for me,” he said 
hoarsely, “and she took it. If she had 
never seen me she would be alive and 
happy now.” He was silent for a moment 
and then resumed. ‘We must get on,” he 
said, ‘She would have wished it; but first 
1 am going to put her in a safe place.” 

As he spoke, he took the dead girl in his 
arms and carried her back toward the cave. 

He entered it, and then the inner one, 
with his burden, and placed it beside the 
figure of the Crusader. He straightened 
‘the limbs and crossed the hands on the 
_ breast. Then he stooped down and kissed 
_ the dead girl’s lips. 

“Good-bye, dear, I’m sorry,” he said, 
_and turned to the passage. 

As he entered it he gave one last look. 
Amine was lying as he had left her, and 
savefor the red stainon her robe might have 
been asleep. Beautiful as she had been in 
life she was even more so in death, for the 
‘haughty look had faded from her face, 
leaving only one of infinite calm and peace. 

The last memory Jim Lingard was to 
carry away of the girl whose life had 
touched and mingled with his own, for such 
a short. time and so tragically, was of her 
lying there in her beauty with the remains 
of the unknown warrior of a former age. 
_ Having seen to the dead, Jim’s duty was 
now to the living. His comrade was 


wounded, how badly he did not know, and 


_if they were ever to escape from the gullies | 
of the Ahagger there was notaminutetobe  —_— 


lost. At any moment the man who had 
escaped might return with an overpowering 
force, and in that case Jim knew only too 
well what the fate of his companion and 
himself would be. Whatever his feelings 
had been before, El Senussi was hardly 
likely to err in the direction of gentleness in 
his treatment of the men who had slain his 
principal lieutenant, and through whom his 
daughter had met her death. 

He rejoined the other two. Abs’laam 
was seated on the ground staring straight 
in front of him, with his lips working but 
uttering no sound. Morsec was also 
seated, and was evidently very weak, but 
roused himself as he saw his comrade. | 

Jim went up to him and helped him to 
his feet. 

“Can you rideP”’ he asked. 

“| think so,” returned the other, “I'll be 
all right in a little time. It’s only loss of 
blood; anyhow we can’t stop here. Let’s 
get to the camels.”’ 

Jim bent over the old man. 

“Aré you coming with us or do you want 
to stop here?’”’ he asked in Arabic. 

Somewhat to his surprise, Abs’laam rose 
to his feet and accompanied the two to the 
camels, one of which he mounted. Jim 
also mounted, assisting his comrade to do 
the same, and the party set off at a trot, the 
old Arab leading the way. 

By this time it was quite dark, and if 
they had not had a guide the journey would 
have been very slow; but the old man 
seemed to know every inch of the road, and 
they proceeded at a good pace. 

Jim’s attention was fully occupied by 
his comrade. Morsec made light of his 
wounds, which-he persisted in describing as 
“scratches,” but the fact remained that he 
had lost a great deal of blood, and the 
resultant weakness, combined with lack of 
food, rendered him utterly unfit for further 
fighting. 

He uttered no word of complaint, and did 
his best to distract his comrade’s thoughts 
by jesting, but it was plain that he was 
suffering severe pain. 

At last they arrived at the open space 
where they had halted on their arrival in the 
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_ Ahagger, and this was where the value of 
having a guide was proved. The gullies, 
which led away in all directions like the 
spokes of a wheel from its nave, looked 
exactly alike in what light there was, and, 
had the fugitives been forced to depend-on 


their own judgment, precious time would 


have been wasted in searching for the one 
with Morsec’s landmark of the rock. Had 


they taken a wrong passage there would - 


have been nothing to look forward to except 
a miserable death from thirst and hunger in 
the heart of the Ahagger. 

As it was, their guide never hesitated. 
- He crossed the open space at a smart trot 
as if he was in haste to be clear of it, and his 
companions followed close behind him. 

Once Jim had the same sensation as he 
had had the first time of the place being full 
of dim forms skulking about in the shadows, 
but he could not be sure, and had no desire, 
even if he had time, to stop and investigate. 
_ He had had enough of the Ahagger, and if 
death was to come to him he preferred it in 
the clean spaces of the open desert, where 
at least he could see the blue sky, instead of 
in the haunted gorges of the Ahagger, where 
the very air seemed stagnant and unclean. 

They turned into another gully, and 
presently Jim recognized it as the one they 
had traversed on their first journey. Their 
guide had never uttered a syllable since 
they had left the House of the Stones, and 
now the other two fell silent—Morsec from 
pure weakness, and Jim because his 

thoughts did not render him talkative. 
_ The only sound was the regular pad-pad of 
the camels’ feet, and occasionally a far off 
rumble, as a rock detached itself from its 
parent mass and fell somewhere in the 
recesses of the mountains. 


They had been riding for some hours 


now, and already there was a smell of dawn 
in the air. Abs’laam evidently sensed it, 
for he urged his camel forward still faster. 

Jim suggested that it would not be day- 
light for some time still. Although he 
could feel the dawn, it was more a far off 
breath of it than anything else, and he was 
glad. It was fairly cool in the gorges 
during the day, but, once clear of them and 
in the open desert, he knew what the sun 
would be like, and what effect it would 
_have on his companion’s wounded head. 
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. now he was gone as if he never existed, and 


Still, it was pate toe ie should — 
not halt. At any moment if the Senussi — 
pursued them they might make their 
appearance, and while in the open desert — 
there was a chance of,baffling them. There 
was none whatever of doing so in the place 
where they were, and perhaps for some — 
hours after daybreak the heat outside 
might be endurable. a 
The rocks at each side of the gorge were 
lower now, and from in front came oc- 
casional puffs of wind. As Jim felt the — 
clean air of the desert, his heart leaped 
within him; at least outside there was clean ~ 
space and clean sand, the same sand which ~ 
had covered the bodies of so many of the 
Legion, and not those accursed rocks all 
around. Then the rocks grew lower and ~ 
lower, and at last fell away altogether; — 
they were out of the Ahagger and on to the 
desert again. ee 
Here their guide halted. As his camel 
knelt, he slipped off its back and turned to 
Jim. 


“T have brought you so far,” he said, ine 


perfectly good French, “ because she would ie 


Now I can do no more. 
Your way is clear before you,” and he 
pointed to the North. “Go—and re- — 
member Amine of the Senussi!”” e 
“But yourself?’’ said Jim, “what abut eae 
you? Bettercomewithus. IftheSenussi 
lay hands on you, Looe death will not be an — ma 
easy one!”’ eg 
The old man node a gesture of Tehe oe 
od go to my own place and my own ~ 
people,”’ he said. “Farewell.” ve 
He stepped back into the shadow oF alte 
rock and a shadow seemed to pass before 
Jim’s eyes for a second. When it cleared — 
the old man was gone, as if he had never _ 
been there. All that was left, to indicate 
his presence a moment ago, was his camel 
kneeling on the sand in front of the two 
white men. 


have wished it. 


CHAPTER XX ie 
NORTHWARD ACROSS THE TANEZRAFET 


_ Jim stared, then rubbed his eyes. One 
moment before he had seen the old man 
there in front of him—had spoken to him— 


unless he had vanished into ae bee ro 


or sunk into the sand there did not seem to 
be any place where he could have concealed 
himself. However, Jim’s recent experiences 


had left small room for astonishment at 


whatever might happen, and dismissing 
the occurrence from his mind he bent his 
energies to escaping. 

First of all he weighed the probabilities or 
otherwise of winning through. Against 
them was the fact that they had not eaten 
for some time, and were consequently 


weak, also that his companion was wounded. 


and practically disabled. Besides, beyond 
a vague idea that the way led North, where 
Abs’laam had pointed, he had no knowledge 
of the route to be taken. Landmarks there 
were none—at least to a European eye—in 
the desert, and El Rasa was the nearest 
oasis of which he had any knowledge. | 
On the other hand, he and his companion 
were armed and well mounted. The 
camels which they had captured were 
Mebaris, or racing camels, such as are used 
by the Touaregs on their lightning raids, 
and were as different from the ordinary 
baggage camel as a racer is from a cart 
horse. Also they were well provided with 


water—which is the essential in the desert - 


_—for on each of the saddles of the camels 
was hung a skin bottle full of water, quite 
enough to last two men three or four days. 

All things considered, always supposing 
that they were not pursued and overtaken, 
or that they did not lose their way, there 

_ was at least a level chance of their winning 

through, but to avoid the former con- 

 tingency there was no time to be wasted 
before starting. Morsec was evidently of 
the same opinion. | 
“So the old man has gone,” he said, “ 
move we follow his example. I don’t 
know about you, but | have had just about 
enough of this place generally. It gives 
= me the creeps!”’ 2 


_ westart let’s have alook at those ‘scratches’ 
of yours.” 

-_ He examined Morsec’s wounds rapidly. 
_ Neither of them was serious, but the 
lieutenant had lost a good deal of blood— 
which, however, had now ceased to flow— 
and he presented a ghastly spectacle with 
his face and hazk covered with dried blood. 


terms 


“So it does me,” said Jim, “but before 


having used some of the precious water to 
soak it thoroughly, bound it round his 
companion’s head and wounded shoulder, 


so as to keep the wounds as cool as possible. | 


Then he transferred the water bottle from 
the camel which had been ridden by 
Abs’laam to his own saddle and mounted. 

The sun was not yet high, and it was 
necessary to make what speed they could 
before it became really hot. So, taking 
their direction from the sun, they headed as 
nearly northward as they could judge.: 

The camels were comparatively fresh and 
well fed, and kept up their swinging trot 
without flagging. Jim would have liked 
to set a faster pace, but, as it was, the 
motion was almost more than Morsec in hig 
wounded state could bear. He clung to his, 
saddle bravely, but underneath the mask of 
dried blood his face was ghastly white and 
his lips were twisted with pain—although 
for all he was suffering he gave no outward 
sign. On the contrary, when he spoke at 
all, it was to utter a jest about the rough © 
pace of his camel, or to compliment Jim on 
the result of his fight with Hassan Ali. 

Four years previously Jim Lingard had 
held the usual British opinion of “‘foreign- 
ers,’ and particularly Frenchmen. They 
were all very well in their way, but an in- 
scrutable Providence had made them in 
some way different from Englishmen, and 
when endurance, or bravery was needed— 
well, the Almighty had created Englishmen 
for that special reason, so why trouble to 
expect them from any one else? Now for 
more than three years he -had mixed on 
of extreme intimacy with the 
despised “foreigner’’—many of them the 
outcasts of their own nations—and his — 
ideas had undergone a radical change. 

In this special case he had to own to him- 
self that, in a like position, he probably 
would not have behaved as well as his com- 
panion, and certainly would not have 
carried two painful wounds with the same 
debonair lightness. Never once since they 
had been captured had Morsec been 
despondent or out of temper, even when 
things looked blackest. Well, whatever 
happened, Jim was going to fetch him 


through if it were humanly possible. 


Probably life meant something to the lieu- 
tenant, and..he was of some importance to 
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somebody. Anyhow he was something 
better than a damned sous-off. . Then 


Morsec’s cool voice cut in on his thoughts. 
“It looks as if we were going to have an- 


other fantasia,’ he remarked. “There’s a 
_man coming up behind us.”’ 

Jim swung round in his saddle. Not 
more than half a mile behind a man was 
approaching, riding at the full pace of his 
camel. There was no doubt as to what his 
intentions were, for Jim could see the flicker 
of naked steel above the rider’s head, and 
even at that distance hear the shouted: 
“Allah Akbar—Senussi!”’ 

As far as Jim could see there was only a 
single pursuer, and he could not under- 
stand it until Morsec spoke. 

“That’s the gentleman that | was 
arguing with while you were conducting 
your affaire,’’ he said calmly. “You re- 
member he bolted when you finished your 
man. | suppose he was afraid to go back 
to his chief and report what happened, so he 
has followed us. If he takes our heads 
back with him I expect he thinks that his 
chief will overlook his—er—lack of zeal!’ 

Jim set his teeth and urged his camel on. 
He was furiously angry. He had done 
enough fighting for one night, and had 
almost persuaded himself that all danger of 
pursuit was past. Now here was this 
wretched, inconsiderate brute of an Arb 
bent on making trouble. 

-He turned in his saddle again and looked 
behind. Their pursuer was much closer 
and coming on at a reckless pace, evidently 
bent on vengeance. Jim slackened pace. 
_ Tf the Arbi was so deadly set on a fight, by 

the Lord he should have it, and let him see 
how he liked it. 

Jim turned to his companion. 

“Look here,’ he said rapidly, San 
going to argue with this gentleman, and 
impress on him that we don’t want his 
company. Do you go on, and if anything 
happens keep on North until you strike an 
oasis.’ He held out his hand, but Morsec 
laughed in his face. 

“Vm going on peaudezébie,” he answered 
calmly. “I didn’t think you were so selfish, 
Lingard. You want all the fun to yourself.” 


There was no time for argument, the pad 


of the pursuing camel’s hoofs was coming 
closer and closer. Jim swung his mount 
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_ head in readiness for a slash, and his even 
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was a ie He held ae on s 
Jim, with his weapon held high over his — 


blazing above the black veil. : 
Jim maneuvered his camel so as to” 
bring his pursuer on his right or sword-arm > 
side. He knew that if he could get in one 
blow with his heavy weapon, it would settle — 
matters, but what he feared was that, a cut — 
once delivered, the lighter and more handy - 
weapon which the Arab carried would get 
inside his guard before he could recover him- “s 
self. . 
As the on-coming camel tore past, its 
rider leaned far over in the saddle and 


~slashed at the white man’s neck with a. a 


vicious cut delivered from the wrist. It 
seemed to slide past Jim’s blade, but was 
stopped with a jar—which the Arab must © £ 
have felt to his shoulder blade—by the cross 
hilt of the old sword. Jim cut hard in 
return, but the pace of the other’s camel _ 

was too fast, and the well-meant effort fell : 
short. : 
Jim wrenched his mount round. The | 
Arab’s rush had carried him some fifty yards — 
on before he could halt, but as socn as Me i; 
could he do so he also turned. 

The two men sat looking at each othe: 
for a moment. Then the Arab raised his 
flissa, shook up his camel and charged again | 
with a shout. | 

This time he came more slowly, and had 
time to deliver two lightning cuts, both of | 
which Jim managed to stop, but had no- 
time to return. 

As his enemy wheeled for the third aces 
Jim realized that the game was all to his — 
disadvantage. In this quick exchange of i 
cut and parry his heavy weapon had no — 
chance against the lighter one, whereas, if 
he could bring the Arab to a halt, its mere © 

weight would probably break down the ae 
guard opposed to it. 2 

As the Arab came at him apa nie | 
deliberately manoeuvered his mount so as 
to meet the other’s camel head on, and 
bring it to a halt. He was completely 
successful. The two animals met with — 
jar, and next moment the riders were Be 
ing into each other’s see, 3 


Jim was too close to the other to use the 


full sweep of his blade, but leaning over he 


seized the Arab by the throat with his left 
hand, shortening the sword in his right, 
and feeling with its point for his opponent’s 
armpit. 

The Arab choked and gurgled and tried 

- to wrench himself free, but could not. 
Then he raised his flzssa and brought down 
the heavy knob at the end of the hilt witha 
downward sweep of his arm on Jim’s fore- 
head. 

Jim’ S grasp pélaxed and he rolled ick: 
ward in the saddle. If it had not been for 
the high cantle he would have fallen off 
altogether. 

He had a vision of a black veil with a 
pair of blazing eyes above it, and of an up- 
flung blade, but it all seemed to be in a 
dream. Then through the dream came a 
sharp crack like that of a whip, the threaten- 

_ ing blade made an aimless circle and fell to 

the ground, and the veiled face disappeared. 
A moment after he was upright again in 
the saddle, feeling sick and giddy, but with 
the exception of a bruise on his forehead, 

~ unhurt. 
_ Morsec was seated on his camel close 
beside the fallen Arab, with a smile on his 

_ blood-grimed face, and his smoking pistol 

— in his hand. 

“JT must apologize for thrusting myself 

into your affairs, old man,” he remarked, 

_ “but really it seemed the only thing to do. 

_ That Arab devil would have got his flzssa 

_ into your head in another second!”’ 

Jim laughed rather weakly. 

een, don't apologize,’ he said. “If it 

_ hadn’t been for you I should have been 

_ there’’—and he pointed to the prostrate 
Arab—“ by this time.” 

' Morsec replaced his pistol carefully in 

__ the breast of his tunic. 

“Good job I happened to think of this 

_ little tool before we left Ain Sefra,”’ he said 

thoughtfully. “If your friend had got you 

I should have had a lonely ride for the rest 

of the way, and I|’d have hated that!”’ 

__ jim wheeled his camel. He hoped with 

all his heart that the rest of the journey 

_ was going to be uneventful. He felt that he 

_ had had enough excitement during the last 

eek or ten days to last him for the rest of 
is life, or at any rate for a very considerable 
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period, and what he wanted now was rest, 


and plenty of it. 

All that day, with the exception of one 
short halt, the flight continued. The heat 
was the worst part of it, but even that was 
considerably mitigated by the fact that the 
fugitives possessed an ample supply of 
water at least for their immediate needs. 
As the sun grew hotter, however, Morsec 
grew light-headed from his wounds. He 
talked continuously of Paris andiced drinks, 
and twice Jim had to restrain him by force 
from dismounting and going to make the 
acquaintance of the fascinating damsels 
with whom he averred the desert was 
peopled. 

Jim had no very definite idea in which 
direction they were traveling, or whether 
they were heading for El Rasa at all. He 
kept a rough northerly course by the sun, 
and for the rest trusted to the camel’s in- 
stinct whichwill lead it across miles of desert 
to the nearest waters. Twice he turned 
out of his way at the sight of distant palm- 
trees, and twice as they approached them 
the trees wavered and dissolved into the 
desert. 

The problem of food was also becoming 
serious. For more than thirty-six hours 
neither he nor his comrade had eaten a mor- 
sel; and in that time they had both fought 
hard and ridden far. 

Even if they got to El Rasa, it was 
doubtful if they would be able to proceed 
any further without something to eat, and 
Jim knew that the only chance of getting 
it was from wandering Arabs, who were 
far more likely to be hostile than friendly. 

By this time the camels had slowed down 
to a walk, and it was apparent that they 
would not be able to go much further with- 
out a rest. Morsec had ceased speaking 
and was in a semi-comatose state, half 
lying over the high pommel of his saddle, 
occasionally rising upright with a jerk, 
only to subside again. 

Jim was considering hatin for the 
night, or at least for some hours, where 


. they were, when suddenly his camel raised 


its head, and of its own accord again broke 
into a trot, Morsec’s following its example. 
Jim looked up. Straight ahead there 
were objects which broke the level line of 
the desert, and as they drew closer he 
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could see that they were palm-trees. They 
were exactly like the mirages which he had 
already followed fruitlessly, but Jim knew 
that while a human being, and especially a 
European, could easily be deceived by the 
mirage, the instinct of the camel was a 
different thing, and that what he saw ahead 
was real and no mocking illusion. 

The only thing that he was doubtful 
about was whether the oasis in front of him 
was that of El Rasa or not. In the march 
across the desert, with no other guide than 
the sun and practically no idea of the di- 
rection of El Rasa, it was quite conceivable 
that he had missed his object altogether. 
If so—well, here at least was shelter for the 
night, but he had still to find his way back 
to Douragala or some other of the Legion’s 
posts on the fringe of the desert. How- 
ever, they were close to the clump of palms 
by this time, and his doubts were set at 
rest by a grim landmark. On the edge 
of the oasis was what looked like a post 
with a white frame hung on it—the re- 
mains of the man who had been empaled 
by the orders‘of the Emir Abd-ul-malek 
before he left the oasis. The scavengers 
of the desert had done their work well, for 
nothing remained of the body except bare 
bones, which still hung on the tree that 
had served as stake, and looked out over 
the desert like a grim sentinel. 
As they entered the oasis, the weary 
camels knelt of their own accord and Jim, 
sliding to the ground, helped his comrade 
off and assisted him to the well. Here he 
undid his bandages and washed his wounds, 
afterward rebandaging them and washing 
the dried blood from his face and shoulder. 

Under this treatment Morsec revived 
considerably and was soon able to speak 
rationally. 


Jim left him seated with his back to a 


tree and, after watering and securing the 
camels, left them to graze on the coarse 
herbage, while he started to explore the 
oasis. 

As he passed over the site of the encamp- 
ment of his late captors, something lying 
on the ground caught his eye. 
it up half idly and then opened it. It was 
a small goatskin bag, three quarters full of 
dried dates, and had evidently been dropped 
and left by one of the Senussi. Jim gave 
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_At any rate, here was 
food of a kind, sufficient at least to keep the 
life in them for some days if properly hus- — 
banded. ‘ke 
He returned to Morsec with his find, and — 
in a few minutes both men were making a — 
meal, necessarily simple, but still satisfy- — 
ing. te 
It was by this time full night and, as — 
he wiped his lips after his meal, Jim asked ~ 
his comrade whether he would push on, or — 
take the risk of stopping in the oasis. | 
Morsec was emphatic on the subject. BEG 
“Not another yard do | go to-night,” he — 
declared firmly, ‘“‘not if the whole Senussi — 
sect was within a mile. I’ve had eho = 
for one day.” eer 
Jim looked at him sympathetically. 
‘“‘Very well then, we will take our chance © 
for to-night and get away with dawn. Now ~ 
you must have some sleep. I will keep — 
guard.” i 
Morsec remonstrated: he was quite fit to — 
stand his watch, and Jim wanted ea as 
badly as he did. 

Jim cut him short. ‘ 
“When we get back,” he said, “T’ i have 
to take orders from you. In the mean- | 
time I command here, and my orders are 2 
for you to get your rest!”’ ed 

Morsec grinned and obeyed; and Tan | 
Lingard spent the night seated with his 
back to a tree, the naked sword of Ralph — 
de Barham across his knees, watching over — 
his sleeping comrade. Sean 


CHAPTER XXI 
BACK TO THE FOLD 


THE chill of the dawn was in the air 
when Jim rose stiffly and went toward 
the camels. He was deadly sleepy and 
his eyes felt as if the lids had been gummed — 
together, but otherwise he was the better — 
for the rest he had managed to get. The 
camels were kneeling and still grazing, and, 
after having examined them, Jim went 
over to the spring and washed his head an 
neck, a proceeding which freshened him u 
considerably. Then he returned to Morsec 
who by this time was awake and sitting 
up. The latter seemed very much better 
He was still weak, but the fever had left 
him, and he was as cheerful as ever. 
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_ Jim approached he saluted him with a 
wave of his hand. 

“| have slept like a log, old man,’’ he 
announced, “thanks ‘to you. Well, it 
will be my turn to-night,” and he tried 
to stand up, but saeco and sat down 
again. 

“I’m afraid I’m a bit giddy still,” he 
said apologetically, “but that will pass. 
I’ll be all right presently. Now, what is 
the program for to-day?” 

“Get on our way,” returned Jim. “We 
have stayed here quite long enough. It 
is just luck that they haven’t followed us 

yet ” he threw an anxious glance to 
the South, but the desert was bare of all 
signs of life, and he continued, “The best 
thing we can do is to get on and make for 
Douargala, or anyhow keep North and 
_ trust to striking one of our posts. But you 
—are you fit to rideP’”’ 
Morsec moved his legs. 
“Still devilish stiff—and sore,” he re- 
_ marked; “but I can ride. I’ve seen all | 
want to of those Senussi devils!” 

He rose stiffly and accompanied Jim 
to the camels, which they mounted. 

As Jim got on his camel’s back he looked 
northward in the direction they had to go, 

and then looked again. Yes, out there in 
_ the desert was a moving dot. Jim turned 
to his companion. 
“We're not out of the wood yet,” he 
said, between his teeth, “there’s some one 
- out there in front of us,’’ and he pointed. 
_ Morsec looked also. 
| “Looks like a man on horseback,” he 
said doubtfully, “and there’s only one.”’ 
fs Jun strained his eyes. ‘ Beyond the 
moving dot, which was rapidly approach- 
ing and growing in size he could see others 
-—many others, riding together. If they 
_ were Arabs, he and his comrade were done 
for; but perhaps—he looked again. The 
moving figure was close enough now for 
_ him to make out that it was a man riding 
a white horse, and Jim could catch the 
gleam of a flying scarlet cloak in the morn- 
ing sunlight. 
He turned to Morsec and saluted form- 
ally. 
vs “Spahis, lieutenant,” 
afe now.’ 
In a way Jim did not feel so glad as he 
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ought to have. Since they had been taken 
prisoners Morsec and himself had utterly 
dropped, indeed forgotten, the difference in 
rank which existed between them, and Jim 
felt that with its necessary resumption a 
barrier had risen between himself and his 
comrade. 

Morsec looked at him keenly under his 
bandage, and then patted him on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t think that, mon vieux,” he said, 
“whatever happens, and whatever dif- 
ference in rank there may be between us, 
you are always my comrade—the comrade 
who brought me through! And | don’t 
fancy that there will be a difference of rank 
between us long,” he added, half to himself. 

By this time the Spahi had come within 
a hundred yards or so of the oasis, and was 
advancing cautiously with his carbine at 
the “ready.” 

Jim saluted again. 

“Will you hail him, 
asked. 3 

But a sudden and alarming change had 
passed over Morsec, who was leaning for- 
ward in his saddle like a man in the last 
stage of weakness. Jim stared at him, 
and to his astonishment the lieutenant 
favored him with a wink. 3 

“No,” he said, ‘‘you had better do it, 
adjutant. I am much too weak—so weak 
that I could never-have taken the journey 
from the Ahagger or lived through the 
night afterward but for your gallantry and 
care, as I shall report to the colonel.’’ He 
winked at Jim again, pressed his shoulder 
affectionately and subsided still lower in his 
saddle, looking the very picture of woe. 

Jim rode forward and hailed the Spahi 
in Arabic, only to find himself promptly 
covered by the carbine, and it was not until 
he had repeated his hail in French that the 
weapon was lowered. 

The Spahi approached with his weapon 
still at the “ready,” and evidently far from 
easy in his mind. 

“Oui vive?’’ he challenged as he halted. 

“The Lieutenant de Morsec and the 
Adjutant Lingard, both of the Legion,” 
returned Jim. “Where is your officer? 
I wish to report to him.” 

The Spahi looked surprised. 

“God is great,’ he remarked niche 


lieutenant?” he 


“We thought that you had fattened the 
vultures these seven days!”’ 

He wheeled his horse and galloped back 
to the column. A few minutes afterward 
two officers arrived, to whom Jim made his 
report, Morsec taking no part in the pro- 
ceedings except to groan at intervals. 

However, after a hearty meal provided 
by their rescuers, he recovered. The tale 
of theiradventures,and Jim’s share inthem, 
lost nothing in the telling, and Jim was 
very conscious that the two Spahi officers 
were regarding him with admiring eyes. 
They both showed keen interest in the tale 
of the journey which the two fugitives had 
taken, and especially in the details of the 
strength of the Senussi, and the rock fort- 
ress in the Ahagger. 

After he had heard all that was to be told, 
the squadron commander struck his fist into 
his open palm. 

“Dieu de Dieu,” he growled, “and those 
sacripants are there—within two days’ 
march of our frontier—and the Govern- 
ment will do nothing, as usual. No! The 
country is pacified, the population is 
‘peaceful, industrious and well affected ’’’— 
he was quoting from a recent speech de- 
livered by a famous politician—“‘and so no 
steps must be taken. If they were it 
might be called ‘war,’ and that would be 
bad for the Government—and bad for the 
fifteen thousand francs a year of their 
supporters.” Then addressing Morsec, 
“Well, lieutenant,” he said, “we were sent 
to find out if the Senussi were still on the 
oasis. Youand youradjutantare supposed 
to have been killed in the little affair you 
had here last week. I expect they will be 
surprised to see you at Douargala. Your 
company will be pleased too, I fancy. The 
Legion don’t care to leave their dead!” 

“And the company?” inquired Morsec 
anxiously, “did they suffer heavily?”’ 

“Not very heavily,’”’ returned the Spahi, 
“ten men killed or wounded, perhaps. 
Your sergeant put up a very good fight. 
After they had beaten off the Arbis, they 
put in the best part of a day looking for 
your remains, and then it was too late to 
follow. Well, we may as well get back 
now! I expect your colonel will be glad to 
get your report.” 


Some hours later they rode into Douar- 
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gala, and there was a wild ee Ay men to. 
see their two comrades, who had been given — 
up for dead. Jim had never known that he — 
was so popular. He had his hands almost — 
shaken off and was forced to tell and retin a 
the tale of his adventures, until he could — 
hardly speak. One part of them he kept to — 
himself. He made no mention of Amine — 
or the part which she had taken in their — 
escape. The girl had been his—if only for : 
a moment—and dead or alive, his alone he 
intended that she should remain. As he 
stretched himself in his narrow cot that’? 
night he thought: with a shudder of that — 
grated cell in the House of the Stones and — 
of its occupant. If it had not beenforthe ~ 
dead girl he himself in all probability would — 
have been there instead of where he was— 


with the Lost Sheep of the Legion. 


The next morning came an interview 
with Captain Faés, who took copious notes — 
of their narrative for transmission to head- 
quarters, and then life at Douargala settled — 
down into its accustomed groove. One — 
morning, however, about three weeks after 
their return, an official message came 
ordering Lieutenant de Morsec to ae 
to Sidi-bel-Abbés without delay, and two 
days after a similar one arrived for Jim. _ 

He was rather glad. Douargala was too 
close to the desert, and every time he Isoked = 
at the yellow-gray expanse of sand it re- — 
minded him of his journey, and also of — 
Amine. — Sidi-bel-Abbés was civilization of — 
a kind, and might make him forget, and 
that was what he wished to do if it were 
possible. So it was with a lighter heart — 
than he carried at any time since his return — 
that he set off for Ain Sefra en route for 
Sidi-bel-A bbés. | 

He arrived at headquarters late one after- — 
noon and reported himself to the officer of 
the week, who was distinctly amiable. 

“The Adjutant Lingard?” he said, 

“good. Well, adjutant, the colonel has: 
left orders that you are to see him as soon 
as you arrive.” 

Jim followed the officer to the colonel’s 
bureau. $ 

Colonel Giradot of the 1st Hiiegie wa 
seated at his table, a soldierly, whit 
haired figure; and to Jim’s surprise Mors 
was also in the room. re 

As am entered. the colonel looked at i 


ae ae saluted. MESES ge 

oY eS, colonel! < Eke Paacped: 

= Colonel Giradot turned over some papers 
on the table. 

“You were an Omer in the British 

s ary before you came to usP”’ he said. 

And again Jim answered, “ Yes.” 

“YT have here,’ pursued the colonel, 


* 


“communication from M. the Minister of : 


War, appointing you’’—here he paused, 
_and then continued—“ that is, Should you 


- étrangere. ] may add, on behalf of myself 
and my officers, that we shall be more than 
pleased to welcome you among us, and also 
to congratulate you on the bravery and 
resource you have shown; and in particular, 
on the gallant way in which you behaved 
when attacked while making your escape. 
ell?’ and he looked at Jim inquiringly.. 


care accept it, to a lieutenancy in the légion _ 


heath! fh Tepe BN le MO ae 


ha ep holy “hele The news 
had taken him utterly by surprise. 

“Colonel,’”’ he began—but the colonel 
cut him short. 

“| take it that is settled then,” he said, 
with a smile; ‘“‘my congratulations, lieuten- ~ 
ant, and now you must be tired after your 
journey. Lieutenant de Morsec will put 
you up for the night. Good-night and 
good luck!” | 

As Jim walked across the parade ground, 
his head was in a whirl. At last—at last 
his chance had come again, and this time 
it would not be his fault if he did not use 
it! 

At the door of Morsec’s quarters he 
turned for a moment. The sun was sink- 
ing red over the desert, and to Jim Lingard 
it seemed that it was setting on his old 
life, to rise again next morning on a new 
one. 
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“WHEN IDEAS “ARE. TRUMPS” 


By HENRY M. SNEVILY 
Author of “None But the Brave,” etc. 


JIMMIE TYSON, COACH OF THE CRAWFORD CREW, PREFERRED MEN 
WITH TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR BACKS AND TEN-CENT IDEAS TO MEN 
MADE JUST THE OTHER WAY AROUND. 
TEN-CENT BACK BUT A BIG IDEA AND TYSON WAS GLAD TO GET IT. 


ALONG CAME SIMPSON WITH A 


RE you boys rowing, or are you The coach nodded. 
just friendly-like scratchin’ “He’s gone stale,’ he admitted, “and 
the river? Say, Numbers 6_ it’s just three days before the race. For 


. and 4, if you don’t get your 

blades in the water quicker 
they'll get sunburned. Number 2, I’m 
goin’ to get a baby-jumper for you. You 


swing like a merry-go-round. What’s the 


- matter? Got a corkscrew for a spine?’ 

Jimmie Tyson, Crawford’s crew coach, 
was barking at his ’varsity eight, and he had 
cause to. They had just dragged over the 
four-mile course in a time trial about four 
seconds slower than they should have, and 
Tyson was not one who would have con- 
doned even the most trivial faults in his 
pupils. , 

“On the level, boys,” he finished, “I'll 
have to smash five of the six cylinders in 
this coaching launch, and then drag a kedge 
anchor to slow her down enough to keep 
pace with you. Get back to the boat house, 
you hurt the river.”’ 

The spindle shell pulled round and 
headed for quarters while Tyson, silent, 
studied the work of the men from the 
launch. Johnny Durant, the ’varsity 
manager, sat in the stern puffing a cigar and 
contemplating the expressive back of 
Tyson’s neck. When they were half a mile 
from quarters Durant suddenly rose, 


squared his shoulders, and threw his half 


smoked cigar into the water with a violent 
gesture. 

“Look here, Jim,” he said determinedly. 
Tyson turned round. “Let’s face this 
thing squarely. I know you’re dead against 
talking to any living soul, but I’ve made up 
my mind what’s the matter with that boat. 
I’m no expert, but I want to help you.”’ 

Tyson did not speak. — 

“It’s Fenwick, the stroke. 
Johnny demanded. 


Isn’t itr” 


heaven’s sake, Durant, don’t breathe this 
to a living soul. The men in the boat don’t. 
know it yet. If they did they’d all go to 
pieces. That’s my one hope, to keep it 
away from them. It would smash their 
morals. ~ You know as well as | do there’s 
no one to take his place. He’s got to stroke 
the race but barrin’ miracles he'll lose it. 
It kills the whole boat.” | 
“You know me, Jim,” said Durante 
the launch slid alongside the float. “J 
won't talk. Perhaps I can help. I think 
I may get an idea.” a 
Tyson shook his head. “Ideas ain’t of 
much account in a four-mile grind,” he 
said. “I’d rather have a man with ten- 
cent ideas and a ten-thousand-dollar back 
than vice versa, when it comes to’ crew | 


d 


racing. But thanks, Johnny, just thes 
same.” j 

The coach was right. Fenwick was stale ; 
and there was no man to stroke the boat in 
his place. Ina tale of fiction, a substitute, 
previously considered of inferior calibre, 
would have come forward and led ‘the: 
Crawford sweep swingers to victory, but 
Tyson was up against real facts—and si 
other fast, four-mile crews. Fenwick had 
stroked the crew two years. He was a 
wonder at it. He became a nicely timed’ 
machine as soon as ever he slipped his heels” 
into the brass cups and felt the leathers 
across his toes. 4 

But now something had gone wrong.’ Fen- 
wick sensed it and it frightened him because 
he could not fight it off. He knew he was 
not himself and wondered that Tyson left 
him in the boat. Sometimes he felt guilty . 
for being there, but he had supreme < 
fidence in the coach. That was all. 


: best 1 man it fot 
the place, he was. There was no conceit 
Pabout that. Tyson was paid three- 
_ thousand dollars a year to pick the best 
men to sit in the boat and he ought to 
Zi Know. 
So Fenwick struggled on, Henne his 
battle out alone. Nights he ate his heart 
out, tossing on the bed, and it was not 


iy Fyscn thought he was 


hoften he went to sleep before the coach. 


slipped silently into the room and let him 
sip half a glass of heady ale. 
__ The other men knew the boat was not 
traveling right but they put it down to a 
slump. Slumps occur in every crew, but it 
is bad when they come on the eve of a race. 
4% the layman watching practice, the 
Crawford shell and the men in it seemed to 
‘be a finely timed piece of human mechan- 
ism. The craft never left an even keel. 
The blades clutched and left the water. 
without throwing a drop. The time was 
the height of precision, but the coach in the 
Taunch did not hear the rip that should have 
been there as the legs jammed down, and 
there was no “champagne”’ at the prow. 
- The night before the regatta the little 
own under the slender steel bridge was a 
maelstrom of color. Bunting streamed 
from every window and the shops were 
decked with colors. In the lobbies of the 
hotels undergraduates from seven different 
iniversities met. Some talked, others bet, 
ind some imbibed. Crawford was selling 
high in the pools and there were those who 
ven offered two to one on the blue against 
he field and did not always find takers. 
About eight o'clock all the Crawford 


rguing groups and went to Odd Fellows’ 
ll. Ona platform at one end of the big 
eting room sat Johnny Durant the ’var- 
y manager, a young graduate in clerical 
garb, the dean of the college, and one or 
o others. By half past eight the hall 


4 ung, for the word had gone out that 
ere was to be an important mass meeting. 
e dean spoke first, cautioning all present 
eep absolutely secret everything which 
to be said during the meeting. Johnny 
ant was the last of the speakers. 
fore him had said nothing out of the 


Rica Nia 


n disengaged themselves from the various 


s crammed with Crawford men, old and 
Yell your windpipes raw. 


‘Those _ 


| ordinary, and the Crawford "supporters 


began to wonder why the dean had been so 
mysterious. 

There was a feeling as Durant got to his 
feet that something of importance, some- 
thing startling, was in the air. 

“Now, fellows,” he said, “this race is up 
to you. Those men across the river there 
have given ten months of this year to you 
in the work they’ ve done on the machines 
and on the river. 

“They've given up all the good things 
you fellows have had. They’ve plugged 
and plugged and plugged. They have been 
driven and coaxed until they’ve become as 
fine a set-of oarsmen as ever sat in a boat. 
But there is one thing that the men them- 
selves can’t fight off. That is staleness. 
It’s a hard thing to train a man up to a 
point and have him there at just the right 
minute. An hour is enough to start him 
down hill, and when you have eight men, 
all different, and all to be trained to a 
point at the same instant, the problem is 
just about sixty-four times as hard. 

“Now there is one man in‘ that boat 
who has gone beyond the point. It is 
Fenwick. We've talked it all over and 
Tyson has decided he’s the only man to 
stroke the crew, and he’s got to go those 
four miles. 

“You fellows don’t know what that 
means, when you have to sit down on a 
sliding seat and pull your life out for four 
miles. Fenwick has got to doit. Do you 
fellows understand? He’s down and out 
and yet he has to go there in the broiling 
sun and fight with an oar for twenty 
minutes. And he’s got to win the race! 

“His strength is gone—I mean _his 
physical strength—but he’s going on his 
nerve. Nerve has got to win the race and 
that nerve has got to come from you 
fellows. Fenwick will put all that’s in him 
into that race but he’s gone stale—stale | 

tell you—and you boys have got to make 
him go! You know what that means. 
Don’t just 
shout, but organize, and don’t let up from 
the time that crew pulls around Krum. 
Elbow until they cross the line at the 
finish and you fellows see the blue flag — 
flying at the top of the string from the 

bridge. That’s all. 
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“The men over there have done their 
part and you must do the rest.” 

There was a burst of cheering that shook 
the walls. Johnny Durant’s words had 
gone home. Every man in the place felt 
that next day when the slender, spider- 
legged shells lined up at the stake boats he 
would have his part to play as well as the 
men in the boat. 

As Durant was leaving the hall an 
undersized, studious looking young man 
with large shell-rimmed spectacles stepped 
ip to him. Johnny had seen him on the 
campus but he did not know him by name. 


In fact the studious looking fellow had 


never figured prominently in college life 
and Durant was a little surprised that he 
had ‘showed interest enough to attend the 
meeting. 3 

“My name’s Simpson,” began the 
stranger, and Johnny expressed himself as 
glad to meet him. There was no need to 
mention his own name. Every one knew 
the ’varsity crew manager. 


“T have an idea | want to explain to you. 


It’s about Fenwick,” continued the studious 
looking one in a voice not over robust. 
Durant thought of Tyson’s remarks con- 
cerning ideas. 

“T’d be glad to hear it,” said Johnny, 
“though I’m afraid it’s too late to do any- 
thing better than make him feel you're all 
behind him to-morrow.”’ 


“ My idea is better than that,’’ announced 


Simpson very mildly. The manager looked 


_at him askance, but the idea was already 
undergoing illumination. Durant found 
himself listening intently. As the milky 
voice of his new acquaintance trailed on he 
even listened excitedly and when the plan 
was at last unfolded in all its completeness 
he hit Simpson a smashing slap on the 
back which all but staved in that young 
gentleman’s ribs in conveying to him the 
managerial approval of his personality in 
general and his idea in particular. 

“Simp, you’re a wonder,” he declared. 
“Tf this thing works out, you will have 
won the race for Crawford. We'll see 
now what Tyson has to say about ten- 
thousand-dollar ideas. 
than that.” 

They parted and Durant sped back to 

quarters in the launch. Tyson had not 


This one is bigger 


gone to bed but was sitting on the flo 
throwing chips into the water studying the 
tide. Across five feet of water Durant 


- jumped to his side before the launch Scrape i 


the Hoag 75 4 
“That race is won,’ he said, “and it’s — 
won by an idea—a big idea out of a. little Y 
shrimp.” ee 
“You make me sick,” said oe A 
“All right listen to this.”” And the coach — 


did listen, just as Johnny had listened, be- — 


cause the idea gripped, and held and was a 


big idea. : 

“Wait,” said Tyson, when Durant had 
finished. tL ll sneak up and see if. he’s” 
asleep now.’ | 


He tip-toed to Fenwick’s room and heard 
him tossing on the bed. ‘To make sure, he ~ 
spoke to him, asking if it was cool enough. 
Fenwick replied in wide-awake tones. For 
days the coach had watched Fenwick’s 
sleeplessness with sinking heart, but to- 
night he thanked providence that the stroke 
was awake. 

“It’s all right,” he said as he rejoined 
Durant. 

The two men tip-toed to Tyson’s room 
which was next to Fenwick’s. For a few © 
moments they spoke in soft whispers — 
gradually raising their voices until they — 
were certain Fenwick could hear them. 

“So you got the money up?” Fenwick 
heard Tyson ask. | 

“Yes,” replied Johnny Durant, 
great gods, Jim, I wish I hadn’t now.’ 

“Oh, come, don’t show the jase 
streak,”’ Tyson answered with the hint of a — 
snarl. The men were playing their parts — 
well. : | J 

“If the boat was only going better,” 
said Durant. “Think, Jim, if we should — 
lose. We couldn’t replace the money. — 
Even if my father would help me to stave 
off the disgrace, he couldn’t make good on — 
that amount. 1! wonder, Jim—I wonder if — 
it would mean prison if they found us out?” — 

Fenwick was in a cold sweat. Jimmie 
Tyson he regarded as a friend, but Durant 
he loved asa chum. The thought of what 
they had evidently done staggered him. — 
When the chill left him the hot blood 
pounded through his veins as it had not — 
done for days past. a 

Tyson was speaking again. Dee 


Ly Beek : 


ook her 
. Pma man, full grown, responsible. 
Baything goes wrong, I’m not going to 
e you suffer. I may be crooked, but I’m 
ot yellow. You’re only a kid and | 
tempted you and led you into it. If things 
_—well, you know—if what we fear happens, 
I’m going to take the blame and clear you. 
If only poor Fenwick hadn’t gone stale.” 
a “Hush, Jim, you’re talking too loud,” 
said” Durant, 
arguing in whispers with the coach, but he 
: could not make out the words. 
Staring straight ahead of him, he sat bolt 
ari in his bed. It was all perfectly plain 
to him. Durant as manager, must have 
wagered some of the crew money on the 
race. From what Tyson said, the coach 
had suggested the idea, but that didn’t 
ae to Fenwick. 
_ Johnny was in trouble. Trouble of his 
Ean brewing, to be sure, but trouble from 
the shadow of which he would never be 
able to escape—if Crawford lost the race. 
He believed in Johnny and in Tyson too, 
even though they had gone wrong this once. 


7 


Si eet nine 


He pictured Johnny, his chum, in prison 
‘stripes, making shoes in a dingy shop in the 
shadow of gray stone walls. And all the 
time the blood was pounding through his 
veins, pounding the way it used to, before 
‘something had gone wrong inside. He 
alone could save Tyson and Johnny. And 
with the thought came its logical stagger- 
j ing sequence—he alone might write their 
doom. When he sat in the boat on the 
morrow he would grip the end of a fourteen- 
oot sweep on whose nicely balanced swing 
ae the life and honor of his best 
friend, his chum. 


~The blue blades of the Crawford oars 
ashed in the sun as the shell shot out from 
shore and rounded Krum Elbow to take 
the inshore position at the starting line. 

ae ike snake-like observation train 


ibed men in the boat. While the rooters 


one car recovered their breath those in 
The 


Johnny. 1 Por | you into. 


and Fenwick heard him — 


fe knew that if he could save them they — 


Crawford dropped back a few feet. 
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eden had organized and they meant to 

pull on every stroke the ’varsity men took. 
The men in the shell did not look around, — 

They had their orders and they had their 
duty there in the boat. No one was 
nervous but all were keyed up to a snapping 
point. Fenwick alone did not feel the hair- 
trigger sensation in his legs. The muscles 
of his stomach did not automatically — 
tighten and long for the strain. His oar 
feathered to a nicety. His back heaved at 
just the proper second, his legs drove down 
on the finish but Something was lacking. 

And all the time he was thinking of 

Johnny and of Tyson. To Fenwick’s 
worried mind both men had seemed nervous 
that morning. They must be thinking of 
what they had done. Fenwick was de- 
termined to save them, but he was afraid— 
not of the ordeal ahead of him, but of the 
feeling of inelasticity, of deadness, which 
he could not shake off. If only he could 
feel the blood pounding down into his arms 
and legs once more, pounding the way it 
had for a few moments last night when he 
heard the coach and manager talking. — 

The seven shells maneuvered into po- 
sition, the men in the stake boats caught 
the rudder posts and held them there 
tugging and wrenching in the tide, while 
the crews sat ready at the oars. Three 
miles in the distance the slender bridge 
yoked the hills on either side the river. 
The heat of the sun, dancing over the water, 
seemed to make the arches waver and twist. 
People on the observation train yelled 
themselves hoarse. Johnny Durant’s co- 
horts were living up to their instructions. 

Fenwick heard it dully, but it didn’t 
make much impression on him. He was 
thinking of Johnny and of Tyson. They 
were in trouble and if Crawford lost the 
race—he could not bear to think of it. 

_ The starting gun boomed and the shells 
shot forward. Crawford started well and 
took the lead with Severn close beside her. 
For a quarter of a mile the two shells kept 
pulling ahead of the others at a tremendous 
pace. The thousands on the train made an 
ear splitting din. At the quarter-mile post 
Severn 
picked the stroke up and, rowing at thirty- 
eight, tried hard to shake her rivals. The 
Crawford oarsmen breathing hard, before 
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they had gained their second wind, threw 
all their power into thirty-seven strokes to 
the minute and pulled alongside Severn, 
then just nosed ahead of her. 

Severn rowed the higher stroke but 

Crawford got more power into it. That 
was the tremendous drive with the legs at 
the finish. It had taken the coach eight 
months to develop that leg drive, but it 
was counting now. So it was for a mile. 
Then Crawford slowly dropped back. The 
strain was telling on Fenwick. His head 
lagged. His back did not swing so evenly 
over the keel. Cayuga was catching up to 
the blue. Slowly, one by one, two shells 
slid past them and Fenwick was still 
weakening. 
' Way over under the east bank the 
coach’s launch churned the waters of the 
river. Tyson and Durant were in it and 
they kept staring at Fenwick. Tyson was 
muttering to himself something about ideas 
being no good anyway—psychology be 
blowed. 

The Crawford boat dragged. The keel 
was a bit uneven. “Potomac’s beginning 
to pass us,”’ whispered the coxswain to Fen- 
wick. “Come on Ted, we've got to go, 
weve got to go.” Fenwick wondered 
what on earth was the matter with his 
muscles. Out of the corner of his eye he 
took just one glance at the Potomac shell, 
the gray oars thrashing just to starboard of 
him. 

Eight shining, sweating bodies were 
swinging back and forth, hurling a slim 
shell forward, over the water it almost 
seemed. Fenwick began to feel resent- 
ment against them. He thought of Johnny 
Durant and of Tyson. Those heaving 
men in that shell were sending them to 
prison. Every time a Potomac oar gripped 
the water, Fenwick heard the bolts rattle in 
a cell door. 

And there were three other crews ahead 
of him. Crawford had to pass them all, if 


Johnny and Tyson were to be saved. A°* 


gleam came into Fenwick’s eyes. The 
coxswain noticed it and hoped, though he 
did not understand. The stroke’s oar be- 
gan to snap through the water with more 
life—like a whip. The boat felt alive. 
Tyson, way over by the shore could see it. 

Red anger filled Fenwick’s soul. He 


could save Johnny. He was the onlve one 


gaining elasticity. Crawford began a 
pull up a little bit. The leaders were at 
the two-mile mark and the blue oars flashed’ 
in fourth place. Severn was in the lead, 
distancing Crawford by about three lengths — 
of open water. 
In the train they could scarcely believe - 
it at first, but Tyson’s men were certainly - 
gaining. They were shaking Potomac, and 
pulling a long even stroke forged ahead of 
Seneca. A dozen strokes more and the nose ~ 
of the Crawford shell jutted in front of 
Cayuga’s bow. Severn was the only shell - 
ahead of them, but there was open water. © 
Inch by inch Crawford overhauled her last 
rival. Both crews were smashing the oars — 
through with every ounce of beef. | 
They were néaring the bridge. Sheds 
and dock houses hid the crews from sight. 
Severn had quarter of a length lead when 
the two shells disappeared behind the first — 
building. The positions were practically 
unchanged when they emerged from behind — 
the last obstruction but Crawford began 
visibly to cut down the distance. Old 
men danced in a frenzy of excitement, girls — 
laughed and shrieked, joining in the chorus — 
of the stirring cheering songs the under- 
graduates were singing. : 
Out on the river the men, sweating, 
aching, blinded, swung back and forth with - 
never a quaver. Every ounce of nerve and - ; 
strength went into every stroke. They 
heard the song, but only vaguely. They 
were there to pull. That was the one idea 
which possessed them. They were ma- 
chines, but machines with feeling. - 
Fenwick was thinking of Johnny Durant. 
He felt the momentary phantom cool of the 
shadow of the bridge as they swept under it, © 
but to-day it struck terror to his heart, it 4 
was like the shadow of the prison walls” 
which threatened Johnny and Tyson. 
“Only a mile to go,” yelled the cox- 
swain. - 
“Only a mile, only a mile,” thoughts 
Fenwick. Sometimes it had seemed a mile 
without end, but now he thought of it as all 
too short in which to retrieve the race—to 
retrieve Johnny Durant’s honor—his ver) e 
life. 4 
The thin gauze bandage about. | 


if ae pressing into his Ferples It was 
saturated and the water streamed over it, 
‘smarting his eyes and running into his wide- 
open mouth. It added to the terrible, 
_ parched condition of his throat, it was so 
salt. 

- From the corners of his eyes he could 
_ glimpse the hills on either shore. Cool and 
_ green they always had looked but now they 
seemed to be burning, and they were 
. crushing in on him, smothering him, press- 
ing on his head. 

How could they expect him to row with 
the hills tumbling in on him that way. 
Suddenly they took on the gray aspect of 
_ walls—prison walls—prison walls yawning 


Pat at 


for Johnny Durant and Tyson. Fenwick 
must row through them. 
He knew he had been stale. Vaguely he 


_ wondered how he was sticking it out. When 
a man is stale he is not good for four miles 
at so terrific a pace. If only some one 

_ would keep those great, brazen hills off of 

him. They were crushing his breath out. 

_ Now they were reeling in a weird dance 

_ with the prison walls. 

“Only a quarter of a mile more,” shrilled 

: the coxswain. 

_ The stroke went up to forty. Close to 

_ starboard Fenwick could hear the crashing 

drive of the Severn sweeps. The shell was 

still a trifle ahead of his own. The sound 
maddened him. Behind it all he heard the 

_ grinding of hinges—hinges of prison doors 

_ —prison doors that those men were shutting 

on Johnny Durant and Tyson. 

_ The coxswain leaned forward. ‘“‘ You’re 


passing Severn,”’ he yelled. “ You’re ahead 


of them.” Fenwick thought he was lying. 
_ He was stale, so how could they pass 
- Severn? Each stroke drove knives into 


his stomach. But he was rowing strong. 
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have to go away. 
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On the train men saw that he was carrying 
the whole crew. His men were struggling 
to keep pace with him. They were 
catching just a trifle behind him, throwing 
a back-breaking strain onto his tired body, 
but he kept up the terrific stroke. 

The siren of a gunboat split the air. It 
seemed to Fenwick that his head would 
burst with the noise, but he knew it meant 
no more than _ fifty strokes more. He 
could not see. He knew that he was row- 
ing, but he could not feel anything. Then 
bedlam broke loose. Fenwick dropped 
forward over his oar, Pak Crawford had 
won the race. 

On the observation train callow youths 
were telling each other that it was the 
cheering that had won it, but Johnny 
Durant was thinking of a quiet little chap 
with big bone-rimmed spectacles, a boy — 
with a worthless back, but a big idea. 
“We need him in Phi Psi Chi,”’ the manager 
was saying to himself. 


At the boathouse Durant helped Fen-— 
wick from the shell and drew him apart 
from the others. 

“Old man,” he said, with a quaver in his 
voice, “I’ve got a confession to make to 
you. Tyson and | 

Fenwick stopped him with a gesture. 

“Johnny,” he said huskily. “It’s all 
right. You and Jim forget it now. We 
won the race so it’s all right. You won’t 
I heard all that you said 
last night, but |-——” 

It was Durant’s turn to interrupt. 

“That’s just it, Ted,” he said. “Tyson 
and | meant you to hear it. That’s the 
confession. We didn’t put a penny that 
was not our own on the race, but you were 
stale—and we had to make you go.” 

A light of understanding danced in Fen- 
wick’s tired eyes. 


By Frank Condon 


Another story of a Great Idea, but this time in Baseball. 


Read how it won a game but lost a devotee to port and poker 
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By DONALD FRANCIS McGREW 
Author of ‘The Blood That Binds,’ ‘‘A Matter of Personality,” 


ee 
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THIS MAN DIDN’T WANT TO BE KING; HIS AIM WAS TO BE BIG-—-BIG ENOUGH 
CAME THE TIME WHEN TO SACRIFICE HIS HATRED OF AN 
ENEMY AT THIS ALTAR SEEMED TO SPELL HIS OWN DOOM. . 
THIS IS ONE OF MR. MCGREW’S BEST PHILIPPINE STORIES ~ 


FOR A GREAT THING. 


BIGNESS TESTED. 


N THE general order of things as they 
are, few men knock at the door of 
philosophy until they give thought to 
their missing ribs. So it is not likely 
that Private Bill Wayne gave any 

serious consideration to questions of little- 
ness and bigness, or matters of soul pro- 
portions, until he came in contact with 
Ruth MacClaren. 

It was in the spring of the year that this 
happened, and the spring of the year is a 
dangerous period for upstanding young 
orderlies whose hearts are young. With 
Nature all-soft and wondrous in a mood of 


abandoned giving, the hearts of the young. 


respond, and throb warm with the robins, 
while their ears catch strange messages 
that seem to come in on the breeze from 
the Land-Out-Beyond-The-Rim; and Bill, 
who in other springs had attributed this 
to the unrest of the wanderlust, now came 
into full harmony with and understanding 
of its meaning. 

Not that Bill showed it. Bill saw—at 
nineteen—the awesome gulf between the 
daughter of a major and a private of the 
line. Having been detailed—while acting 
as the commanding officer’s orderly—to 
act as escort for Miss Ruth for no other 
reason than that Ruth, at sixteen, was not 
to be fully trusted with a mount as vicious 
as Jupiter, Bill realized that he must speak 
only when spoken to, ride behind as a 
matter of course, and come alongside only 
at her request or in moments of evident 
need. Healso understood that if her black 
hair seemed a glory, her dark eyes brighter 
than the stars, and her slow, liquid tones 
sweeter than any music, he must speak of 
it only to his pillow, or to the warm, com- 
forting neck of his horse. 


‘He knew men. 


“And so,” he whispered to Laddie, after 
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their third ride, “I guess | don’t buck 


for orderly any more.” 
touched his accidentally that afternoon, 
and Bill thrilled—then winced—at thought 
of it. 
stand,” he murmured. 


Miss MacClaren, however, had no in- 


tention of letting matters rest in that way. 


“There’s things a_ fellow can't 


Her hand had — 


She was a laughing, pink-cheeked, healthy : 
girl with some influence in her home, and 


she had decided that no one could handle — 


Jupiter quite as successfully as Bill. A ~ 
quiet and a soft-spoken youth, though a — 
boy with eloquent blue eyes, Bill hada way 
of smiling without parting his lips; and a 
boy whose rather sad and altogether — 


gentle smile disappears in dimples - is 
usually very kind to horses. 


Thereupon’ 


Ruth prevailed upon her father to offer 
Private Wayne the “position” of pan Uy 


ent “striker.” 


Now this, in the eyes of most the en- 


listed men, is not a “position” worth 


coveting. The man who accepts is ofttimes 
required to perform menial services, and is’ 


looked upon in the barracks as a “dog 4 


robber.” 


unmistakably American instincts that drew 

the line between obedience and servility. 
“T’d rather not, sir,”’ 

“T like to soldier for you, but——” 
“Very well, Wayne,” 


duty. However, think it over. 
have to do is to take care of that horse.” 


Bill “fell away” with a salute, and slowly F 
His blonde — 


walked down to the corral. 
head hung low, for his mind was troubled 


he told the major. 


said the major. 
“T understand the usual 
disinclination toward this—er—sort of 
All you 


rye SS ee ean eae 


And Bill—though he did not 
know his parents—was conscious of some 
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4 a Think it over,” the Major had said. Well, 
he didn’t know that there could be very 
much to think over—and yet— 
“How is it when—when you're strong 
_ for peopler”’ he whispered to his horse, 
_ Laddie. ‘‘Does it make you just want 
them, or does it make you want to do for 
theme Ehp”’ 
The horse rubbed 
against the brown cheek. 
“That’s what you say,” expostulated Bill. 

“But | ain’t no dog-robber. I ain’t no 

handshakin’, mitglommin’ flunkie. [’m a 

man, and a soldier!’ 

Bill thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets—a most unmilitary attitude—and 
stalked moodily about the corral. In 
fancy he could hear the laughs of his com- 
rades—no, he would not do it. No law 
of the service could make him, either. 

“She don’t know what she’s askin’,’”’ he 
murmured. ‘“‘Still When you're 
strong for people, has it got to be that you 
beat things inside you so that they ——”’ - 

A great sigh escaped him. Then he 

stood erect, tall, and slender in the sun- 
light, while his eyes focused on a point far 
out across the horizon. 

“Why,” he said aloud, “that’s funny, 
now. It’s really nothin’ to be ashamed 
of. I guess I’ll be able to doit. Further- 
more,” slapping his horse on the shoulder, 
_ “Vl do something else. If I can be big 
- enough to beat that because [—I care—l 
guess some day I’ll be big enough to— 
shi oreele 

He could not put the last into words. 
But while he walked toward the major’s 
to tell him that he would accept, new am- 
bition stirred within him. “For,” he 
_ reasoned, “why is it I don’t dare to speak? 
_ We're both humans. ’Course I’m not fit 
to speak to her yet nohow, but aside from 
that we’re both humans. She breathes, 
-breathe—same general kind of hands and 
eet. But /’ve got ona private’s uniform, 
and she’s an officer’s daughter. If I was 
_ free, now, and had money, maybe | could 
come to her some day. That’s it. I’ve 
gotta have money, and education to get it 
vith, and that’s what |’m goin’ to have!”’ 


its silken nostril 


Under Motuitous circumstances, the 
dging of. me chasm between determina- 
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tion and realization does not require more 
than a normal amount of effort. In Bill’s 
case even the rudiments of education had 
been denied him, so he had much to over- 
come. At first Ruth loaned him books; 
the chaplain’s wife also helped; but at 
twenty-four Bill was still “plugging away.” 
And, because his duties had become almost 
mechanical, and because no “outside” 
work could give him the same amount of 
freedom for study, Bill still remained in 
the service. 

Thus Bill at twenty-four—now Sergeant, 
not Private, Bill Wayne. He was a little 
taller, a great deal heavier, a bit more 
bronzed. In other ways those who had 
soldiered with him constantly saw little 
change in quiet Bill. They knew him as 
a man “with a mule-kick in both fists,” 
though a man hard to rouse; he was, in a 
word, “just Bill—a sort of a quiet chap 
who’s allus got his nose in books—and can 
talk more with his eyes than he does with 
his mouth.”’ It cannot be said that every- 
one loved him, but it can be said that no 
man hated him; and when a sergeant has 
to live in close contact from day to day with 
men who are more than prone to become 
peevish and disgruntled under the Philippine 
sun, and has“ofttimes to reprimand these 
men or report them absent from “calls,” 
this does not speak badly for Bill. 

Especially may this speak well for Bill’s 
serenity when it is considered that M Troop 
was now living under a régime particularly 
obnoxious to every man in the troop. Their 
captain, a remarkably even-tempered and 
just man, had been sent to Ft. Riley on 
special duty, and a certain Lieutenant 
Hayesappointed to fill hisplace. Hayeshad 
managed to upset all the unwritten rules 
of daily procedure laid down by the old 
captain. Dapper, suave, and courteous 
on the line, he was correspondingly brusque, 
nasty, and vulgar in his dealings with en- 
listed men. A stickler for uniformity, he 
was careless about the troop mess; a severe 
man with drunkards, he appeared at drill 
time after time while bitter and savage 
from the nerve-racking effects of a night’s 
debauch. From a satisfied troop of or- 
derly, self-respecting men, M Troop was 
beginning to slip into the ways of a bad- 
gered, disgruntled mob; and even the First 
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‘Sergeant, a man af eretae years’ ser- the young office icers gece: rounc 


vice, voiced the opinion that he was glad 
he would soon be retired. 
- “V’ll soon be free of the ways of young 


pups like him,” he confided to Bill. “Then 


maybe he’ll make you top. I wish you 
luck of him.” : 
“Not me,’ smiled Bill. “I want the 


time to study. He can make Brashares 
top.” 

“He will not,’ grinned that inimitable 
character. “He can bust him, that’s what 
he can do. I’m going to town right now 
and call on the ladies. Come along, Bill?” 
“Get out,” grinned the First Sergeant. 

“Don’t badger Bill. You know he don’t 
play around none with the dames.” 

“Naw, said Brashares. “That’s cause 
he’s afogey. Heain’t human.” 

Bill only smiled, and threw a book at 
Brashares. Bill was human, and knew it 
well. Possessed of all a healthy youth’s 
natural craving for occasional excitement 


amid the company of his rollicking friends, 
five years of almost constant denial had 


taught him to know himself better than 
most. And, had Brashares retained any 
-further doubts on the subject, he should 
have read his friend’s heart on the day 
Ruth MacClaren arrived in the Islands! 

When this event occurred, the “‘outfit”’ 
had been stationed for six months in 
Mindanao, P. I. As Ruth had been off at 
school for a period of a year and a half 
before the regiment’s departure for the 
Islands, Bill had not seen her for two years. 
He stood, then, some distance away 
from Lieutenant Hayes and Major Mac- 
- Claren’s party as the Seward slid alongside 
the dock; and as his eyes fell upon her, 
Bill’s ‘heart threatened to burst bonds 
within his breast. 

In his brightest dreams he had never 
seen her so beautiful. Laughing, jubilant, 
her dark hair lying in gleaming ringlets 
against the pink of her cheeks, she stood 
out, clean cut, as some vibrant, colorful 
- masterpiece carved from the rock of health. 
Bill thought her superb. He looked at 
her, and looked—much as a straggler looks 
upon water in the desert. 


She came running down the eangway, 


then, straight into the arms of her mother. 
From her she whirled to her father, while 


talking at once. | 
All this Bill saw, and was ‘a t 
pleased him to see her happy—he was gla 
to know that she was popular. But | 
Hayes bowed before her, Bill wince 
There was something different in his atti- 
tude toward her—something directly pe 
sonal which Bill could not mistake. oe 
suddenly he wished he had not come. 
“By James, maybe there’ll come a . day 
when I don’t have to stand away holdin’— 
holding—my thumbs,’ he soliloquized. 3 
“Maybe IJ can be well-groomed, and talk — 
with people who don’t say ‘ain't, and— — 
oh, get savoire faire.” Bill thought of the — 
last lovingly; he had “looked it up” in the ‘ 
dictionary. q: 
Then, just as the party started off down 
the dock, Ruth looked back and saw him. _ 
“Oh, wait, papa!” she cried. “ Why, 
there’s Bill!” ei 
The Sergeant’s heart leaped. Sie re- 
membered him! She was actually comi 
back to speak to him! In the pe 
of the officers! ae 
He heard her mother’s low piles an 
Ruth’s “Oh, pshaw, it’s just Bill!”— 
then she stood before him. ~ by 
“A really, truly, sure-enough sergeant?’ 
she laughed. ve 
It is true, isn’t it? H’m! You woulelat 
want to take care of JUpiteeS now, would 
your” hs 
“T should be aaa to,’ eae Bill, een : 
with his hat, and looking down at her. T 
as he would, he could not keep the col 
from his face. “It was very nice of you 
send me those books last Christmas, ” 
went on. | 
“Oh, listen to the inflection! Bil a 
you're actually getting polish.” Lae 
Maybe that’s because of the books you 
send,” he grinned. 
“That’s good. I’m glad I helped yo 1. 
And you're still studying?” | oe 
“Every day.” 
“Isn’t that splendid! Well, : 
run—they’re waiting. But I’m glad you’ ss 
promoted—glad, glad. Though it makes — i 
me afraid | cannot treat you as a boy a 
longer. You’ve grown so big, too.” _ 
The words struck close to the tre 
Bill’s thoughts. Before he could 


- Lieutenant Hayes. 
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them, the due came out; “You won’t 
ever have to be afraid of the kind of bigness 
I want. I want to be big, but it’s bigness 
‘of another kind.” 

She paused, stock still, looking into his 
face. His words, far less than that which 
looked from his eyes, held her. A man 
cannot always keep his soul from its win- 
dows. A shadow crossed her own; she 
was startled. So she held him a moment, 
searching, questioning—and then turned 
abruptly, almost into the arms of Lieuten- 
ant Hayes. 

He had strolled back along the dock, and 
neither had noticed him. 

“Oh, pardon me,” she murmured, regain- 
ing herself. But uncalled-for color flamed 
in her cheeks. “Well, good-by, Bill; [’m 
really glad you’re promoted.” 

Bill murmured something, he knew not 
what. He was looking into the eyes of 
Nor was the look im- 
personal. Their uniforms had ceased to 
cover more than the shape of arms and 
legs, and between the two flashed the old, 
old challenge of the man-beast seeing his 
rival across the glade. 

This lasted but a second, and one stand- 
ing near would not have noticed it. But 
as they turned away and Bill in time fol- 
lowed them down the dock, he found him- 
self studying an officer for the first time 
in his life from a strictly personal stand- 
point. Hayes was damnably handsome; 
he must admit that. It did not follow, 
of course, that Ruth should think him so 
as well. But it appeared as though she 
did, for she looked up at iim repeatedly, 


-and appeared most vivacious, laughing at 


all he said; it went against the grain, for 
Bill, and he flung himself on his bunk not 
long afterward, strangely depressed and 


sullen. 


“Never thought she’d see anything in a 
souse like that fellow,” he muttered. “Why 
he’s——’ Then ina spirit of revulsion, he 
jumped erect. “You're a fool, Bill— 
picking trouble before it’s ripe. Why, he 
ain’t—hasn’t any more than walked down 
the dock with her.” | 

However, as the days went by, and 
from time to time Bill saw her riding, 


walking, or chatting along the line with 
_ Lieutenant Hayes, it began to appear as 


_ 


though he had real cause to worry. Never | 
in his knowledge had she given this much 
encouragement to any one particular 
officer. And she no longer greeted Bill with © 


the old, frank air of gracious camaraderie, 


but in rather an aloof and even chilly 
manner; while Hayes, though he acknowl- 
edged no personal breech between them, 
seemed to take especial delight these days 
in reprimanding Bill for every slip he made. 

“He's yellow!” Bill declared, airing his 
troubles before the wise old palms on the 
beach. “A man can’t bully an outfit 
simply because he’s got the straps and 
measure up with a real man. Some day 
it'll show in him. But she—why I suppose 
when he’s dancing, or talking, or making 
eyes at her, he looks pretty good. She 
ought to know him as we do, the —— ——..”” 
Then, raising his hands, Bill swore, “By 
God, before I let him take her from me 
before I’ve had a chance, I[’ll kill the 
——, I sure will!”’ 

He meant what he said; meant it with 
all the seriousness of a single-minded and 
serious man. And. how long the affair 
might have gone on before an encounter 
occurred only Chance may tell; ‘as it was, 
Chance alone had something to do with 
bringing a meeting about. 

While acting as Sergeant of the Guard 
one day in the following week, Bill arrested 
a Moro dato who insisted on going through 
to the barrio of Iligan without leaving his 
bolo. This occurred late in the afternoon. 
Upon reporting it to the Officer of the Day 
during the supper hour, that worthy told 
him to stop at the Commanding Officer’s 
home on his way to supper, and ask him 
whether he would interrogate the Moro at 
the guardhouse or have him brought to his 
home. Dato Pedro was influential, and 
the C. O. might see fit to release him in 


person, thus salving the old fellow’s 
ruffled dignity, and avoiding needless 
trouble. 


Belted and armed, Bill walked up the — 
cement pathway to the Major’s veranda. 
The orderly had been dismissed, for the 
night; none of the family were ‘on the 
veranda. Thinking that they might be 
at supper, Bill mounted the stens, and 
knocked loudly against the casing of the 
open door. 
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No one answering, Bill knocked again, 


and sought to pierce the gloom of the hall- 
way. He could hear no one. Then, 


thinking that perhaps the major had - 


settled into one of his comfortable arm 
chairs for a nap, Bill stepped to the open 
window of the library. 

A faint light burning on one of the 
- tables showed the room to be empty. But 
even as he ascertained this, Bill’s eye fell 
upon a photo of Ruth. It stood in an ivory 
frame, close to the light. 

Bill eyed it longingly. He had never 
possessed a view of Ruth; had never dared 
to ask for one. He certainly would give a 
great deal to have this. He would give— 

“By James,’ he muttered, “why not?”’ 
He looked up and down the sidewalk, and 
could see no one. The house appeared 


to be empty. The family was probably 
off somewhere at dinner. 


“They'll think they’ve mislaid it some- 
where,’ he reasoned, opening the door 
stealthily. 

He advanced carefully, lest by any chance 
the house prove to be tenanted after all. 
A board cracked under his foot. He 
stopped, scarce breathing. No sound com- 
ing from the interior, he then stepped 
quietly into the library, walked straight 
to the picture, and picked it up. 

Standing so for that one brief second, he 
was silhouetted by the light; and Lieutenant 
Hayes, coming unheard across the lawn, 
glanced in over the edge of the veranda 
and saw him. 

A swift rush, and Hayes was confronting 
Bill in the hallway. 

“What are you doing in here, Sergeant?’”’ 
he demanded. 

Sullen, murderous, sick at heart, Bill 
choked, unable to speak. One hand fum- 
bled longingly at his pistol butt, the other 
held something against his breast. 

“Come!’’ ordered Hayes. “Give me 

that you have there under your hand.” 
“Til give you ” began Bill, advancing 
a step; “I’ll give you——” 

He stopped, and wheeled. At the other 
end of the hall the curtains parted, reveal- 
ing Ruth MacClaren. She came forward, 

_ her eyes wide and troubled. — 
“What is the matter, Lieutenant? 
Good evening, Sergeant.” 


this. 


he turned to meet Ruth’s _eyes—and his — 


one foot to the other, his eyes on his shoes, — 


where but on her face. 
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trouble,” 
left hand. 

“Why 

Hayes oon explained. 

““I—can’t—believe it,” 
mured, looking at Bill. 
been a thief. 
Bill.” ae 
The Sergeant raised his. head. looked at a 
her, then dropped his eyes in misery. 
“I’m afraid——” he began. Without ee : 
ther words he handed her the picture. ? 

Ruth took it—bowed her head over it. wy 
A rich wave of color flooded her neck, 
her cheeks, her temples. She was suffused. — . 

“Why—Bill!”” she whispered. “Bill!” — 
She raised her head, searching his averted ; 
profile. oe 
_ “He's in poor position to say anything,” sea 
Hayes cut in. “It’s a plain case of at- 
tempted theft.” es 

“Just a minute!” cried Ruth, turning oe 
on Hayes. “Please leave me attend to 
It is my picture, and my affair.” 
“Oh, if you insist! I say, though, that 
it is a case of a court-martial. ae 
he intended to sell the frame. 

“You liel’. Bill -criedz 
don’t you——”’ 

“Bill!” The cry was a ‘comment yer 
the undertone was imploring. She clutched ~ 
his arm. “Don’t forget yo ; 
your superior officer.” 

“And he shall answer to me as such, . 
said Hayes, backing out of the door, You ie 
will report to me in the orderly room in the es 
morning, Sergeant Wayne.” on 

Bill saluted, but watched him go win 
hate contorting every feature. Then slowly 


Ge "Hayes, pointing at Bill's . 


Ruth — ee 
“He has never — a 
Please deny this at once, 


pe 9 eT 


wr i. 
CSR See 
ay ae 


ltis-——— ae 
“Damn Youy ye: 


own dropped. Twisting his hat in his 
hands, he stood shifting his weight from 


the floor, the spot under the table—any- 


“ Bill—” she spoke at last, and he hare 4 
knew her voice, so low and gentle had 1 
become—‘why did you do this?”’ ae 

= Please,” he whispered huskily, “ don’ t joe 
ask me.’ ge 

She moved closer, placing her hand on 
his arm. “But | am ape you, Bill. Rey: 
have the right to know.” ; Ree 


“Well, it wasn’t to—to steal the frame.” 

“But if it wasn’t that——” 

In a sudden rush of feeling, Bill Dreried 
to the vernacular. 
You know what it was. Can’t you see 
when—when people are strong for your” 

Ruth drew back. “Oh!” she mur- 
mured. “Oh! Then that was what made 
you—on the dock. But I did 
not understand 

“YT couldn’t expect you to,” said Bill. 
Head down, hat twisting about in his 
hands, his breast so suffused with emotion 
that his vocal chords seemed thickened, 
coarsened, Bill went on, stumbling over 
his words—‘“I couldn’t have expected you 
to. I didn’t look at you that way on the 
dock because I wanted to—to take ad- 
vantage. 
stand, anyhow, until I could be somebody 
worth your attention. It ‘wasn’t to be 
this way in the dreams I’ve had about it. 
But you see I’ve never had a picture of 
you through the years I’ve thought—what 
I couldn’t belp but think—and, somehow, 
it didn’t seem like stealing. Why, a man 
can't steal what he’d—what he’d—God! 
It didn’t seem like it could be stealing, 
taking a picture of a person a fellow’s 

_ worked for, and only wanted to have hap- 
piness, and gentle things—and peace of 
mind. I—you see——’” 

There is a great deal of the mother in a 
good woman, and a great deal of God ina 
mother. Ruth’s full bosom trembled with 
the intake of her breath. 

“Don’t!” she said now. “Please! | 
understand now, Bill, and I’m—I’m sorry. 
Please go at once, before father returns.”’ 

“Then you're not—not— 

“Insulted, or shocked, or—or going to— 
but there, you know | am not going to say 
anything. You have—have paid me a 
sincere compliment, after all. Now, please 

ay: : 
“All right. You're mighty—mighty 
kind. Only there’s one thing—that is 
why I spoke of bigness there on the dock. 
| wanted to be big because of that.” 

“Big? How big?” 

“Big enough to make money—to com- 
pete with other men out in the world. 
Big enough to get money so that those you 
-care for wouldn’t have to have moments 
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“Aw, have a heart! 


I never expected you to undetr- ~ 
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craving for things they want. 


_ [’ve been working for.”’ 


“| see,’ she nodded. And she looked 
at him with a strange softness he could 
not understand. “I’m beginning to think 
there are other sorts of bigness, when you 
understand them. Now go, Bill, before 
father comes..’ ; 

When he had gone, she ran to the ’phone 
: and soon afterward Hayes stood 
before her. 

“Well?”’ she said. 

“You let him gor”’ 

oP dids? 

“Does that mean that he has had the 
audacity to speak to you, to——’”’ 

“Well, suppose that he did?”’ 

“But he’s an enlisted man!”’ 

“True. But somehow, when you come 
in contact with people who are ‘just Bill,’ 
it makes you stop and think over this 
eternal distinction between man and man.” 

“Why, I believe that you care for him,” 
he cried in hot jealousy. “By George, 
1’71]——’”’ 

“Ye-e-esP”’ 

So she placed it in his hands. She 
neither denied nor affirmed his statement. 
But she implied by her silence that she 
might care—that it was not impossible. 
Hence the man sensed fully that she was 
“putting the matter up to him,” or, in 
other words, weighing him in the balance. 

“I’m not—unfair,” he said at last. “If 
there is any possibility of your caring for 
Sergeant Wayne—though it stuns me, | 
confess—he shall come to no harm through 
me. Infact, | have something in my mind 
which will more than convince you of 
this.” And he turned abruptly and left 
the house. 

There was commotion in three hearts 
that night. Long after he left, Ruth sat 
at the window, chin in hand, gazing pen- 
sively out across the bay. WHayes sat 
alone at the officers’ club, brooding over 
many brandies and sodas. As for Bill, 
he spent the night in fear and foreboding. 
Though Ruth’s kindly exoneration might 
dispell any intention on the part of Hayes 
to report him or call him to account for ~ 
his threatening attitude, Bill feared the 
man’s treacherous nature, and had no 
doubt that, chance affording, Hayes would 


AOA 
take revenge under the guise of military 


necessity. 

His emotions may be judged, then, 
when, on the following morning, Hayes 
called him aside. 


“Miss MacClaren chose to let the in-- 


cident pass, Sergeant, 
more said of it.” 

“Very well, sir.” : 

“Miss MacClaren has, however, chosen 
to put this on a somewhat—er—personal 
basis. That is, she seems to think that | 
may look upon what occurred last night 
as cause for personal animosity. Forget 
Ste? 

Bill had no words for this. 

“Or, 1f you can’t, think of this—when 
Sergeant Dorgan retires, I’m going to 
make you First Sergeant.” 

For the moment Bill was completely 
taken i in. He almost thanked the man. 

“Just the same, sir,’ he said, “ Pr d rather 
not, if——’” 

“Why?” 

rea Sie do straight duty, sir.” 

A fleeting light of triumph passed over 
the officer’s face.. “Because you'd rather 
study, eh? Well, you didn’t come into 
the service to prepare yourself for civilian 
life, Sergeant. You came in to give the 
best you have to the service. I think 
you're the best man for the place, and I’m 
going to promote you—understand?P”’ 

Bill did. He saw the whole of the 
officer’s mind in a flash. By promoting 
him he could remove any doubt of his 


so there'll be no 


littleness from Ruth’s mind; at the same 


time—and this Ruth could not know—he 
was placing extra work upon Bill’s shoul- 
ders, taking away his study hours, and 
forcing him into a position where he could 
be held personally accountable for the 
slips of every man in the troop. And as 
he saw it all, Bill longed to reach out and 
take the man by the throat. 

It transpired as he foresaw. Dorgan 
retiring, Bill was immediately promoted 
to fill the gap. Then began a life of daily 
hell—petty naggings for this, reprimands 
for that, file after file of unnecessary paper 
work thrust upon his hands. If a man 
turned out for drill without full equipment, 


Bill heard of it, if the Quartermaster Ser-_ 
_ geant failed to turn in his oat list on time, 
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~ and, when he reached home, began to make | * 


the sound of scattering shots. 


Bill was tea ve In addition to this 
he saw Ruth still riding or walking witl 
Hayes in the cool of the evenings, and, as" 
he could not go to her direct, he supposed, 
quite naturally, that everything had been 
adjusted between them. And so his forme 
serenity of countenance gave way to ae 
worried, hunted look, while his thoughts of 

Hayes grew rancid in his mind. 2 


When a man soldiers in Mindanao, he 
sleeps over a volcano which erupts OC 
casionally without warning or reason. 
Peaceful to-day, to-morrow some priest 
may produce a Koran, show his warriors a _ 
passage which seems to indicate that Christ- — = 
ians are more vulnerable in the dark of the © on 
moon, and incite them to-pull out their 7 
bolos and dance about the camp fires. In 
the majority of cases the constabulary 
attend to the needs of these children; on 
special occasions, the regulars are called 
upon to administer the necessary. s 

In this case Datro Pedro had refused to. 
be mollified by the commanding officer, 


great preparations for war. . . And 
so it came about M Troop rode down 
certain cafion, heading toward Data Pedro’ 
in the south. a 
At the far end of ‘hee cafion they expect a 
to find a broad highland plain, with Dato 
Pedro's barrio at the end of it. As this 
was his first encounter with the Americans, _ 
they fully expected to find the black-haired _ 
warriors massed in the open before their 
village, armed only with bolos and spears. 
So they had met the Spanish. ey) 
A troop commander is supposed to ride 
at the head of his troop when they are in - 
column of twos, but as they moved up the 
cafion, Lieutenant Hayes began to manifest : 
a great deal of concern for the state of the 
men’s equipment. To inspect them, he 
reined to the side of the trail, speaking to 
this man and to that as they passed; then 
he turned somewhat uncertainly toward Rare 
the rear guard, as though waiting to give z 
them orders. Bech 
“If he’s going to command his one Leet 
thought Bill, looking back, “he’d better ys 
stay up here, I’m thinking.” oes 
Then from the head of the cafion ca 


a 


“The point’s into it!” he thought. “We 
can’t wait for him. Gallop— 
ho!” 

The troop lunged forward, the thunder 
of the iron-shod hoofs echoing from hill to 
hill. Bill reined out to the side of the 
first set of twos, and again looked back 
over his shoulder. 

“Tf he’s coming—ah!”’ 

The troop commander was coming, and 
at the gallop. But as Bill looked back, 
Hayes’s animal pitched forward in a heap. 
And Bill could have sworn that Hayes 
had deliberately thrown his mount! 

“I knew he was yellow!” he gasped. 
Aloud he yelled into a sergeant’s ear, 
“Bart, take the troop on and hold ’em 
at the head of the cafion till I get there!” 
Then he turned and galloped for the rear. 

“You don’t welch if I can help it!”’ he 
muttered, flinging himself from his horse 
before the prostrate man. “Hurt?” he 
he yelled, shaking him savagely by the 
shoulder. “Not much? Come on, then, 
up with me.” 

The rear guard thundered up at the 
gallop; Bill had the dazed officer in his 
arms. “No, | don’t need help,” he yelled. 
“Go on, I’ll be with you.”’ To the officer, 
“Up front, there, now—so!” He liter- 
ally heaved and pushed the other into the 
saddle, shoved the reins into his hands, 
_ slapped the horse:on the romp, and vaulted 
_ up: behind. Clapping his hands to Hayes’s 
shoulders, he roweled the horse viciously, 
till the animal stretched low, belly to 
_ earth, and cleared the rocks in bounds. 

“Yipp-I!’’ yelled Bill, peering sideways 
into Hayes’s white face. “Hold up that 
head, Lieutenant—you don’t want any 
more falls to-day.” 

Cursing him, Hayes lurched sideways; 
‘but Bill quickly thrust his arms under the 
other's, seized the reins,.and clamped him 
in a grip of steel. “Pull out: your pistol,” 
he yelled. “I'll do the riding.” And in 
this manner they swept out on to the plain. 

Far ahead of them, the troop had spread 
into line, and were now charging toward 
the Moro village, their sabers on high. 
Either Bart had misunderstood, or deliber- 
ately disobeyed. Through the gaps in 
the line Bill could see a horde of Moros 

gathered in plain sight before the village; 
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seeing this, he judged it to be the latter. 
Bart had evidently thought the chance too 
good to lose; the opportunity for a charge 
does not come often in the Philippines. 

“Go to it!’ grinned Bill, driving the | 
spurs deeper. ‘Come on, we want to pe 
in at the finish!” 

Up to this time, no shots had come ae 
the Moros. ‘But suddenly, as the men 
rose on high to yell, the Moro horde fled 
to right and left, and from a long line of 
unsuspected rifle pits there burst a sheet of 
flame. 

“Well, what the——” gasped Bill. 

He saw the troop slow down, halt, and 
begin to mill; then his mount had cleared 
the gap, and he heard himself shouting 
into Hayes’s ear, “Well, why don’t you do 
something—say something?”’ 

He did not get Hayes’s answer; every- 
thing blurred before his eyes. His breath 
left him—there came a hellish twist of pain 
—when he lifted his head, he found himself 
on the ground. The horse lay dead at his 
right hand; in the foreground was the 
huddled form of Lieutenant Hayes; looking 
back, Bill saw that the troop was now 
galloping to the rear, no doubt with the 
intention of dismounting to advance by . 
rushes on foot. With the exception of two 
dead men and four prone horses, he and 


Hayes were the only members of the troop 


left exposed to the enemy’s fire. 

“At three hundred yards they ain’t 
doing so bad, either,’ grunted Bill, as a 
ricochet Hee dai him with dirt. “I 
guess——”’ 

A spasm of pain robbed him of breath. 
In moving, his left leg bent sharply, much 
after the manner of the letter K. It was 
broken below the knee. 

“Phew!” he whistled, wiping the sweat 
of agony from his forehead. ‘Some sweet 
fix, | don’t think!”’ 

Another bullet whistled close to his head, 
singing the song of a soul long gone. He 
lost no time in turning, face up, then sat 
up, reached forward, and placed the broken 
leg over the right. Settling back, he then 
used the palms of his hands to squirm 
backward to a position behind the dead 
horse. 

There for a moment he rested, faint with 
pain. 
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But only fora moment. A slug of lead 
ripped through the upper part of the horse’s 
neck and chugged into the ground with a 
nasty ‘‘ps-t-spat!”’ 
and peered over the romp. 

“How do you like it out there?” he 
mouthed at the unconscious man. “Oh 
you're alive, are your”’ as Hayes’s hand 
moved. “Well, I hope you come to about 
the time they get you, yOu —! | 
want you to feel it!” 

Whistling, whining, two ricichere tore 
up the ground within three feet of Hayes. 
Bill laughed and waved his hat. 

. “A little windage, you gu gu on the left 

there!”’ he yelled. “And a little more 
elevation!’”” To Hayes, “Damn you, | 
thought’ d have to be me to get you, but 
you re in for 


The wind blew his hat from his head, and — 


he broke off; but he watched on, hopefully. 
A slug struck within two feet of Hayes’s left 


leg, and Bill grinned. Sill another show- 


ered him with dirt, and Bill exulted. But 
as a third and a fourth and a fifth bullet 
landed in Hayes’s vicinity and still left him 
untouched, the Sergeant grew impatient. 

“You've got to die,” he muttered, pull- 
_ing his pistol from the holster. “If I have 
to do it myself.”’ : 

He leveled the pistol over the horse’s 
romp. “Get a line on him, you gu gus, 
there, or——” 

He cocked the pistol, and almost pulled 
the trigger. Then, as the defenceless man’s 
back came into full line with the sights, 
Bill’s face flooded with shame. He wav- 
ered—cursed himself for a weak-minded 
fool, a soft heart and a baby—but wavered, 
nevertheless. He looked now with re- 
proach upon the pistol, “you never shot 
a man in the back yet, Bill,’ he whis- 


pered. Why do you want to start now?” _ 


‘He shoved the gun into its holster, drop- 
ping back to the ground in a swift revul- 
sion of feeling. “You never shot any one 
in the back,” he repeated. 

He began to drag himself backward, 
this time around the hind legs of the horse. 
“T guess I didn’t think,” he groaned, from 
between set teeth. ‘‘He—I hate him, God 
knows, but he ain’t—isn’t himself any 
more. He’s bers. Sol guess $ 

He covered the distance between him- 


_while the sweat poured from him, and hi 


Bill raised his head: 


wound in the forehead, he leaned forward, : 


_ received additional compliments from th 


self and aves oC reeie a sone 


face aged with pain. Bullets struck near 
him, around him; they whistled close over 


hit. There he turned with great labor, — 
stretching | himself alongside the uncon- 
scious man; and, reaching forward, he | 
seized the khaki collar in his teeth. = 
The return journey proved slower, and 
more arduous. By much awkward shoy- 
ing and pulling, he managed to get Hayes’s 
limp body across his own broken leg; with 
this leg as a skid, he was able to move back- 
ward, a foot or two at a move.~ At times 
he nearly gave up; but in the end he was 
able to drag his burden behind the horse. 
There he gave way to an overpowering 
feeling of nausea and faintness. . . : 
When he cleared- his eyes, Hayes had 
recovered consciousness. With blood 
streaming down his face from an ugly 


leering at Bill. 4 
“You came close to getting what you. 
wanted, didn’t youP”’ 3 
“H’m!” thought Bull. 
know | pulled him here.” 
Welles ee 
“Just this, my man. If 1 have to cash — 
in, it won’t do you any good. She cares” 
for me—me, do you understand?” 
A bullet tore its way through the baie 
of the horse, nipping a patch of cloth and : 
skin from Bill’s thigh. The Lieutenant — 
seemed not to notice. In the face of death 
he had thrown all pretence and distinction 
of rank aside; hate mastered him wholly. 
“She loves me, d’ you hear? Me, damn 
you, me i. | 
_ Bill’s Colt came out, its black uae 
covering a spot between Hayes’s eyes. — ae 
“| know she does,” said Bill. “’N by 
God because she does, I’Il make a hero out — 
of you. It’ll be ten minutes before they’re 
here—”’ nodding at the troop— “’n you 
may be got before then—this horse is 
leakin’. Your legs are good—pick me up 
on your back and beat it out of the line ols 
fire. Move, I say—move, or ae ee eae 


“He ape ye 
Aloud he said, 


During that last move, Bill’s Hehe ie 


Moros in the rifle pits—compliments whi a 
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‘might have et Hayes had Bill’s 
leg not intervened. And so it came 
about that, after M Troop had attended to 
the Moro’s wants in a business-like and 
-proper manner, they picked up.a rather 
delapidated “top soldier’ and carted him 
down the mountain trails to spend two 
long weary months in the hospital. 

They saved both legs, but the left—they 
said—would always be a bit lame; hence 
the major doctor had recommended that 
he be given a “disability discharge” and 
a pension. This was not so bad, thought 
Bill, for though the pension was hardly 
large enough to live on, he could, by being 
very economical, stretch it, with his cloth- 
ing allowance, to meet the needs of four 
months’ study. By that time he expected 
to complete his electrical course.. Too, 
the major had recommended him—and 
Hayes as well—for a medal of honor; and 
this is something that many a man soldiers 
to retirement for and never gets. 

But all this had less of real meaning to 
Bill than to those who envied him. While 
introspection gave him a certain amount 
of pleasure, Bill’s thoughts of the future 
were not the sort that usually wing our 
hopes at twenty-four. Hayes had not 
called on him, and neither had Ruth, 
though she sent him flowers. But so did 
the Chaplain’s wife, and several others. 
And once Bill saw her walking with 
Hayes, away down on the beach. He 
spent a great deal of time alone in his 
wheel-chair, looking away over the glassy 
bay. 

‘Then there came a time when he could 
walk about on crutches—and one night 
he slipped away from his friends and 
hobbled out on the long dock. It is 
quiet out there at the end of that dock; the 
water laps gently at the wooden spiles; 
the moon, rising over the black mountains 
in the east, bathes the bay with a sheen of 
purest silver; now and then a white-sailed 
banca comes gliding down from Iligan; 
and a man can drop his legs over the edge 
of the planking, and look at nothing, and 
think. fe 

Bill sat there for five minutes—perhaps 
ten—then turned at the sound of footsteps. 
He was annoyed until he recognized her. 


he idge! wished—at pete that he 
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could drop into the by aa swim across 
to the barges. 

She came forward with hesitation— 
stopped and looked behind her—then came 
to him quickly, even witha little rush. Bill 
could have sworn that she floated—she was 
all things graceful and pure to Bill. 

“Bill,” she said then, ‘‘you’ll—you’ll 
forgive me for not coming up to see you?”’ 

Be never could have anything to forgive 
you, said Bill, turning his face in pain 
from all this glory that was denied him. 

“And you'll overlook his actions, too— 
won't your You see, he couldn’t quite 
bring himself to do it—apologize to you— 
he is so—so steeped with the officer and 
man idea. But he didn’t know—until 
later—that you carried him back out of 
that spot, Bill—truly he didn’t. He’s 
not all bad, Bill—please believe me—he 
told me all about it.”’ 

“That’s pretty big of him,” 
forcing the words with reluctance. 

“Big?” Her eyes rested upon his avérted 


said Bill, 


face, and filled with the light that comes 


neither from moon nor sun, but is only 
known to woman. “ You were not thinking 
well of him at the time you—you did it, 
Bill. Tell me—what made you do it?”’ 

“T couldn’t want to take away from you 
what was yours—could I?” 

She trembled—and was on her knees 
beside him, catching his dazed face in 
her soft palms. “You thought I cared, 
Bill, and you did that? Boy, boy, I wasn’t 
sure till I heard that—and then I knew— 
knew why I have been thinking—thinking 
ever since you looked at me that way the 
day I came. And | should have come to' 
you then, but it was like—like—well, one 
time I heard a story about a Jew girl who 
decided that her racial aversion to pork 
was nonsensical; but when she tried to 
eat it, she choked. It wasn’t as easy for 
me to be big, as you who—who——’”’ 

“Ruth!—” 

Humbled by the very glory of this which 
came upon him when furthest from hope, 
Bill breathed her name as men do a sacra- 
ment.— And then Bill knew for the 
first time not only the satisfaction but 
the joy of being big. For a man is biggest 
when, clothed in humility, he is throned on 
high within the heart kingdom of his mate. 
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BILL HADLEY’S BURRO 


By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 


A NEW SERIES OF SIDESPLITTING YARNS BY AN AUTHOR WHO HAS 
DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF WRITING OF THE NEW WEST. HEREISA 
STORY OF THE NORTHWESTERN MOUNTAINS IN WHICH “SWEET- 
HEART’ THE AFFECTIONATE DONKEY PLAYS A LEADING PART 


IM HICKS, the Saddle Tramp, 
and I sat on boxes with our backs 
against the sunny side of the little 
cabin in the San _ Bernardino 
Mountains. Jim was whittling 

with an immense jack-knife. At a little 
distance, sheltered from the wind by tall 
pines, his pinto consumed a flake of alfalfa 
hay, worth, up there, forty-five dollars a 
ton. It was rather late in the fall, and a 
chilly breeze blew over Stirrup Lake, which 
the cabin overlooked. 

I had met Jim the Saddle Tramp a 
hundred times in a hundred parts of Cali- 
fornia. And Jim had told me a hundred 
yarns typical of his rugged Western life. 
In the present instance I had been duck 
hunting on Stirrup Lake, had found my 
pockets empty of matches, and, seeing 
smoke issuing from a distant cabin, had 
gone to beg. And I found my Saddle 
Tramp propped comfortably against the 
sunny side of the shack, “just restin’ a few 
days because the cabin was empty, and a 
storm looked to be comin’ on.”’ 
storm had passed he would be astride his 
pinto and away to—well, he couldn’t, just 
say. Death Valley, maybe, or up toward 
Old Woman Springs, or perhaps make a 
try at Doble for a month’s work in the mines 
at Gold Mountain. 

“Well,” said Jim, “Thanksgiving’s 
comin’; ain’t she? And the poverty- 
strickenest gazabo in the old state’ll have 
cranberries and punkin pies, and turkey 
stuffed with oysters and baker’s bread. 
Thanksgiving’s a day for eatin’. Turkey's 
good, but there’s many a thing that'll take 
its place in a pinch. Ever make Thanks- 
givin’ dinner on salmon, for instance? 
There’s one thing I’ve had a hankerin’ to 
set my teeth intc for many a year. That's 
baked salmon, stuffed with salted almonds 
—Jordan almonds. Ever | tackle tHat?”’ 
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“T should say not,” I replied. 
heard of such a dish.” 7 eae 
The Saddle Tramp slowly shook his head 
and looked reminiscent. “It must bea 
rare concoction,” he cogitated. ‘“‘Had it 
almost set before me once, but it never 
reached the goal.” a a 
I waited. ee 
“It was up in Northern Californy,” 
went on presently, “’way up in the big 
timber country. Miles and miles o’ forest 
as primeval and untouched by the hand 0” 
wasteful man as in the days of the archa 
opteryx. How’s that foraword? 
“Well, we were buildin’ a railroad up there 
One Harriman was puttin’ the thing over 
with my assistance. I was second helper 
to the electrician at forty-five per. El 
trician’s name was Hadley—Bill. Other 
way round, o’ course. m 


Pos 


* 
sh 


First helper’s nam 
E 
assistant, as before stated. ee. ; 
“Contractor’s name was Moore. — 
outfit. Had to cut through almost s 
rock near eighty-five feet.’ Had ove 
hundred Austrians and Hungarians worki 
with the shovels—Hooligans we called ’em 
Funny people, those Hooligans. Scared to 
death o’ powder. But I'll tell you about 
that later. We worked night and day. 
Hence the electrical department, with one 
Jim Hicks as second assistant at forty-five 
We three worked nights, o’ course—me an 
Bill till midnight, George Peck from mid- 
night on—runnin’ the dynamo to light the 
night shift, workin’ maybe a quarter of 
mile away. Denes 
“They were puttin’ in some pretty b 
shots in that heavy rock, and pebbles as 
as a washtub were in the habit o’ goin 
toward the sky a mile or so; and the 
sayin’ that ‘All goes up must come dow 
was workin’ in those days. So our twe 


other. our ee Gee ee comfortably . 


away from these frequent volcanoes. 

“| remember that sleepin’ cabin yet. It 

was built out of native lumber, right from 
the sawmill. There was hair on that lumber 
half an inch long, and before you got out of 
bed you had to reach for a comb and smooth 
down the floor so’s to keep splinters out of 
your feet while dressin’. And cold! You 
could throw a cat sideways through fifty 
cracks in that cabin. And the big, cold, 
solemn woods all around, with the panthers 
screamin’ at night and the diamond-heads 
rattlin’ by day, and just us three there 
alone. 

“And half the time we were out of wood 
and water. Down at the main camp there 
were two men who drew pay for doin’ 
nothin’ but keepin’ the outfit supplied with 
wood and water. But they concentrated 
their gigantic efforts on tendin’ to the wants 

© the cook tent, and forgot us about every 
other time we run shy. 
“Wood didn’t bother so much, for a 
fellow could runout in the timber and collect 
‘an armful in no time; but it wasn’t a com- 
ortable proceedin’ of a frosty mornin’. 
ut water we had to have for both the metal 
engine and the human engine; and our 
blamed bar’l was empty three fourths o’ 
time. Bill kicked and kicked, but it 
med to do no good. That mule-skinner 
n't like to make his team pull the tank- 
gon up the mountain—that was all. 
“One day when we couldn’t sleep, and 
re loafin’ in front o’ the cabin along 
‘comes an old prospector walkin’ slowly 
behind a train o’ six burros, and castin’ 
gusted looks down at the work below. 
e burro, a little desert-colored rascal, was 
ne as the dickens, and the old fellow had 
took the pack off of him and distributed 
the load among the others. He carried 
nly a ee ddle, but still he limped and 
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“Wanta sell him?’ Ba Bul. : 

“Yes, I’ll sell him,’ says the miner. ‘But 
you'll have to buy the saddle and outfit, © 
too—I can’t pack another pound.’ | 

““How muchr’ 

““Fifteen for the donk; fifteen for the 
saddle and outfit.’ 

Se barty, says. ‘Dill, 
purse. ‘Just anchor him anywhere here, 
in not over five fathoms.’ Bill had been an 
electrician in the navy, and was always 
droppin’ things ‘on the deck’ and ‘goin’ 
below’ and doin’ somethin’ ‘four bells in a 
jingle.’ 

““Well, you unconverted iclige! J ‘says, 
when the old fellow had gone on with Bill’s 
gold in his pocket. 

““Oh, I don’t know,’ says Bill. Then 
he yells after the prospector: ‘Hey, you! 
Schooner ahoy! What’s the name o’ this 
packet?’ 

“‘Novio is the title of that burro,’ the old 
man shouts back. 


“What does that mean?’ Bill fires at 


"im. 

“It’s Spanish for Sweetheart,’ comes 
from the miner. 

“‘But he’s a he!’ yells Bill. 

““He’s a he sweetheart, too,’ returned 
the other, and on he goes. 

“Aye, aye, sir!’ shouts Bill. ‘Sweet- 


heart it is, sir!’ 
~“*To continue,’ I says to Bill, havin’ in 
the meantime thought up a lot o’ good 
adjectives to go before ‘idiot,’ ‘you 
““Oh, stow it, shipmate!’ says Bill. ‘A 
burro o’ that build and lines is just what this 
ageregation needs.’ 
“True, O Bill,’ I says. 


‘And how we 


ever managed to struggle along with- 


out——’ 

““He’ll keep us in water,’ Bill breaks in. 
‘We'll take four five-gallon gasoline cans, 
rig some kind of a gadget to make ’em fit 
on the gilligan, and you c’n take Sweet- 
heart in tow and bring us twenty gallons o’ 
water at a crack. Sweetheart is a good 


. - buy—hey, Sweetheart?’ 


“Sweetheart, who was ‘moored,’ as Bill 
put it, to a little fir tree, slanted his long 
left ear forward, and the right one back- 
ward; then shifted the right forward and 
the left backward; then did it twenty times 
as fast as you c’n twiddle your fingers. | 


and digs for his — 
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Then he begun suckin’ in his breath in a 
pitiful sort o’ way, and looked at his owner 
with sorrowful meltin’ eyes. 


“Some mule! says Bill Hadley. ‘In- 
telligent, all right. Looks like——’ 

“His master, | puts in. 

“You pipe down,’ says Bill. ‘And say, 


what’s his name now?’ 

“Well, sir, we all thought and thought, 
and we'd all three lost it. 1 couldn’t throw 
a word o’ Spiggoty in those days. 

“Well, anyway,’ says Bill, ‘whatever it 

it means Sweetheart. And _ that'll 
have to do. That burro’ll just naturally 
have to learn the English tongue. But |! 
wonder why he labeled him a fool name like 
that?’ 

“And it wasn’t long before we knew. 
That long-haired, mouse-colored imitation 
of a mule just naturally had Romeo, Bertha 

M. Clay, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox shoved 
off the boards backward, with their heads 
tied in a sack. That animal was Love, 
with a big capital, from the tips of his im- 
possible ears to the tips of his outlandish 
little hoofs. He loved everybody. Love 
just oozed from him. He’d whimper and 
put his head against your breast, and then 
burst irito sobs. He didn’t care much 
about hay or grain or water, or sleepin’ soft 
on a bed o’ straw. All he wanted was love, 
love, love. And when you didn’t happen 
to feel the tender passion uppermost in_ 
your breast, he’d drag his feet about the 
place and just naturally sob himself sick. 
And say, when he sobbed he sobbed! When 
an uncontrollable fit 0’ sobbin’ struck him, 
along about three o’clock in the mornin’, 
for instance, you somehow didn’t care to 
sleep any more that night. Cre? 
‘As for haulin’ the water, Sweetheart 
was all right so long as you could find him 
when water was needed. We’d turned him 


iS, 


loose, and for days at a time he'd go . 


wanderin’ off in the woods to eat queer 
roots and berries till his breath smelled like 
a chemical lab’ratory. And when you'd 
hunted and hunted for him, and called and 
called, then give up ever seein’ him again, 
and were about resigned to death from 
thirst, he’d slip up behind you and sob a 
whiff o’ medicinal restorative in your face 
that would drive away all thoughts o the 
life to come. Then sometimes he’d take a. 


rd 


‘somewhere between midnight and daw: 


0’ that hairy lumber, just when yo 


drink and hold about half a pint o’ water in 
his mouth for fifteen minutes. And whe 
you weren’t lookin’ he’d come and kiss yo 
on the back o’ the neck, and the half-pi 
would ooze down your back to your shoes 

“Sweetheart seemed to care little f 
common horse food. Bill Hadley said t 
roots and things he ate in the woods we 
for a love potion. He liked the covers off 
tomato cans, and he always bit first right 
into the big red tomato in the picture. 
Didn’t seem to care particularly for the 
San Francisco Examiner, but he liked the 
backs 0’ the Literary Digest and those ol 
certain Sunday magazine supplements if t 
colors were warm and appetizin’. Pla 
writin’ paper he refused to touch. Whis 
brooms pleased him, and sixteen-oun 
canvas wasn’t so distasteful. And once 
took a lift out of Bill’s sandy hair that I 
Bill kinda baldlike up the back of his ne 
for weeks. 7 ci 

“But his specialty in the epicurean © 
was the corners 0’ the cabin. He preferr 
these as a sort of an al fresno propositi 


. ew 


And say, when he’d purloin a mout 


got nicely to sleep and dreamin’ about 
what you were goin’ to do with your s 
in Frisco, you’d think the earth had 
split asunder. R-r-r-rip! she'd go. — 
Bill would jump out of bed and yell: 
hands on deck to abandon ship! 5 
sink with that hole in her bottom.” 
“Then when I’d quieted Bill down, ar 
we'd be dozin’ again, Sweetheart woul 
slip up to the window and Fletcherize t 
cargo o’ lumber he’d derived from tt 
cabin till you thought you were tryin’ t 
sleep inasawmill. Chonk! Chonk! Chonk! 
he’d go; and Bill would get up and tear h 
hair. : Ae een 
“Kill him? I’d yell. . te 
“Then would come that soft, suckin’ sob, 
pleadin’ for just one word o’ love, just 
smile. And Bill Hadley would lean out 
window and kiss him on the brow. 
“But I didn’t have fifteen dollars wrap} 
up in that side-kicker of Baalam, and w 
it was me that raved out of bed after 
something usually happened. . 
“The first time I heaved some’ 
through the window at him it was kind + 


laughable. There was a brick on the table, 
which I’d seen George Peck bring in to 
crack hazel nuts on while I was takin’ a 
bath in a washtub that afternoon. When I 
-went to bed I located the position o’ this 
brick, and | says: ‘If Mr. Sweetheart comes 
Romeoin’ about my balcony this night, 
he'll get that bouquet.’ Along about one 
o'clock he began sobbin’ for love minis- 
trations. I stood it ten minutes, Then it 
ceased, and a little later I saw Sweetheart’s 
shaggy old sheep-nose come pokin’ in at the 
window against the background o’ the 
moon. And he let a roar permeate that 
cabin that would have made delirium tre- 
mens a happy state. 
“And before Bill could move I reached 
for the brick and let her fly. Felt kind of 
light, but it landed right between Sweet- 
heart’s eyes. Yet there’s no dull thud, no 
sickenin’ crack, no total collapse o’ the ass. 
Just a kind of soft, splattery, squashy 
sound. And when | got out of bed, there 
was the brick still on the table. I’d hit the 
burro with my wet rubber bath-sponge, 
which I’d left beside the brick. 
_ “A little later Sweetheart finished the 
last of it at the window; and the sigh o’ 
content he heaved when it had gone down 
took all the bitterness out of my heart. 
Told Bill he’d have to buy me another 
sponge, but he never did. If I had heaved 
the brick, I reckon it would have gone the 
same route as the rubber article; for when, 
a few days later, | made a muzzle for Sweet- 
heart out of wire poultry nettin’, to keep 
him.from eatin’ up the shack, it was missin’ 
the first mornin’ after he’d worn it. 

= “tHe's’ just naturally et it up,’ says 
George Peck. 

“And Bill Hadley couldn’t dispute it, 
though he hunted for it-unsuccessfully for 
days to vindicate Sweetheart’s honor. 

“And that ain’t all. I’ve thrown 
hatchetsat that burro, and monkey wrenches 
and once a whole pound o’ six-penny nails 
in a sack. And none of ’em were ever 
found. That awful F letcherizin’ noise would 
always be heard in the distance after such 
things were thrown at Sweetheart. But 
you can’t prove anything by me. All | 
know is, as | ae the tools and nails were 
never found. | : 

“He could eat F queer things as I’ve in- 
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dicated, but when he first met salted Jordan 
almonds face to face he was an almond 


addict for the remainder of his days. 
“Tt was along about Thanksgivin’, and 
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the first big winter rains had come. The 
creeks were swelled to three times their 
size, and up from the sea came the salmon 
tospawn. They’d been kept out almost a 
month after their time by the shallow water 


and they were more anxious to become 


parents than any fish I ever saw. Ever see 
‘em? Some sight! The old bucks lash 
about with their tails, and rare up on their 
hind legs, and wrassle with one another till 
the water’s churned to white foam. 

“Bill Hadley had got tired of his job— 


too much money in his jeans—and he’d 


gone to Fort Bragg to blow in a hundred or 
so. George Peck was left in charge 0’ the 
plant, and me in charge o’ Sweetheart. 
‘Be kind to him, Jim,’ Bill had said on 
leavin’. ‘And don’t throw things at him. 
It’s unmanly, and besides you never get em 
back.’ 

““Oh, Vl be kind to him,’ 
winks at Peck. 

“Well, when the salmon come up to 
spawn me and George rigged up a spear 
and went out after ‘em. We got some 
dandies, and had ’em fried and stewed and 
boiled, and every way, till we pretty near 
got tired of ’em. 

““What we want to do,’ says George, ‘is 
to knock off on this fish diet for a few days. 
Thanksgivin’s comin’, ’he says, ‘and, so far 
as I c’n see, our turkey’s likely to be a big 
fish o’ the salmon family. We’ll get a big 
one and bake it,’ he says, kind of wistful, 
‘and just have a whoppin’ old feed.’ 

“And we carried out this schedule so that 
the day before Thanksgivin’ we were al- 
most keen again for fish. In the mornin’ 
I went out and forked a big fellow, and he 
was cleaned and ready for the oven by ten 
o'clock. 

“And a little later, in came Bill. 

“Bill had been drinking. I was nearly 
sure of the deplorable state of affairs right 
away, but was too shocked to make remarks. 
The first suspicion I got o’ the Bacchus — 
business was when Bill tripped on the door- 
step and slid for first on his stomach about 
ten feet into the room cma ee packages 
all over the floor. 


I says, and 
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““You’re out! I says. 

“«Blut-gr-vassa-whimk,’ says Bill, which 
he afterward translates as ‘All hands to 
muster.’ He set up smilin’ in the middle o’ 

the floor, and begun collectin’ his parcels 
one by one like a two-year-old kid pickin’ 
up his blocks. Believe me, he was an in- 
telligent lookin’ specimen o’ the Family 
Hominidae! 

“Hello! he says. 

“Go to hell!’ says I. Then I thought I 
hadn’t better be too severe with him, and 
asks soothin’ly: ‘Did you break the bottle, 
Bill?’ 

“Bill paid no attention, but sat there 
blinkin’ ata package. He mumbled some- 
thin’, shook his head doubtfully, then 
stuck a finger through the sack to see what’s 
in it. 

- “‘*Crambies!’ he yells in glee. “Haw- 
haw!—that low, roughneck laugh o’ his! 
And he heaved the package at the ceiling; 
and it rained cranberries for a minute. 

“1 called George in from the dynamo 
shack. ‘Come look what Santy Claus 
brought us,’ I says; and George squashed 
through the cranberries to bear witness to 
the disgustin’ sight. 

“ Bill kept sittin’ on the floor, pokin’ his 
fingers into sacks to find out what he’d 
bought. 

€ ‘Celery? he yells, and throws a big long 
parcel out the window. Celery wasn’t on 
the table for Thanksgivin’ dinner. 

“Bill worked carefully into another 
bundle, yelled, “Turk! and heaved her 

- toward the clouds. 

“But it was an eight-day clock, te 
Bill afterward remembered he’d won at a 
raffle. And the thing never run a lick after 
it hit the floor. 

“ George picked it up in disgust. “Here’s 
your turk,’ he says witheringly, and shoved 
the face 0’ the clock up to Bill’s. 

“*Clock,’ says Bill solemnly, like a two- 
year-old respondin’ to ‘What’s this, dearie? 
Tell mama, now.’ ‘Clock,’ says Bill again. 
‘Tick-tock. Tick-tock! Remember now 
—lost turk out of car window. Haw! 
Tick-tock? 

“He forgot it and sete, pokin’ into 
another package. 

“ ‘Nuts,’ he says with a grin. ‘Almon’s. 
Salted almon’s. Jordan almon’s. Im- 


@ 
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ported. At all confectioners ee cen: is. 
the pound, except in th’ Far West. Eaten 
ten pounds of ’em. Like someting outeyy 
when |’m drinkin’.’ 

“*You don’t need it,’ says Geos but it 
was lost on Bill. 

“Whoop! Bill suddenly sung out; 4a 
George grabbed at his arm as he starts to 
throw thealmonds. But just then a mouse- 
colored head reached in at the window, and 
the Jordans vanished. 

“‘Sweetheart’s got almon’s,’ driveled 
Bill. ‘Haw-haw! And he struggled to 
his feet. ‘Wanna see Sweetheart,’ he says, 
and staggered out the door. 

“George hurried after him and iianaeed 
to get the nuts away from the donk. And 
he cofne back in, leavin’ Bill with his arms 
about Sweetheart’s neck, and them tw 
sobbin’ on each other’s shoulder. 

“‘He’s got no bottle on his hip,’ I says to 
George, ‘so we'll leave him slobber over the 
burro to his heart’s content. I’ll sweep up 
the cranberries and wash ’em, and we'll 
have somethin’ of a feed after all.’ 

“Well, just about the time I was ready 
bake the fish, in came the inebriate. ‘ 

“‘Haw! Fish! he says, ‘I show 
how to cook fish.’ 

“I’m gettin’ this dinner,’ I says. “You 
sit on the floor and play with your clock, ~ 
Willie.’ : 

““V’ll cook fish,’ he says. ‘Stuff : 
with salted Jordan almon’s—sixty cen 4 
the pound at all con——’ 

“*You'll not,’ I says. Saya 4 

“?M_ a cook,’ he informed me solemnly - 
‘watch me stuff fish with Jordan— Now 
you chop almon’s Jimmie. Watch me stuf 
fish.’ 

“George come in again. “He can cook, , 
he says. ‘I’ve heard him tell about it lots 
o’ times. Give him a chance, but keep 
your eye on him. Salmon stuffed with 
almonds ought to be good.’ perce 

““Whye’ I asks. 

““T dunno,’ says George. “Seems to me 
I’ve heard o’ somethin’ like that. Stuffin’ 
birds with nuts, you know. In France—— 

““George,’ says I, ‘le’me give you a piece 
of advice: If you’re goin to be a humorist, 
be a humorous humorist. A a ain't a 
bird.’ . . 

““Gi'me fish,’ broke 1 in Bill. 


Jimmie. 
Bangles) ©. 


““Aw, bust dcirself you fia! Pol says, 


and got up and left the cabin. 

- “A little later I peeked back in. George 
was maulin’ the stuffin’ out of the almonds. 
And the chef, preparatory to handlin’ the 
fish, was washin’ his hands with the brown 
doorknob that had come off while he 
was away, thinkin’ he had a cake o’ tar 
soap 

Ae PAM right,’ I says. 

nothin’ to do with the deal.’ 

into the dynamo shack. 

_“] was in there ’way over an hour. | 
was wonderin’, kind of sneakin’ like, if 
they'd forgot to call me to dinner, when 
Bang! goes somethin’ over toward the cabin. 
“Out Iran. There stood Bill, wobblin’ 
about on his legs, with my six-shooter in 
“his hand. And a little distance away was 
George hidin’ behind a tree. And thirty 
feet in front o’ Bill was Sweetheart, with 
‘his long ears up, and his mild, lovin’ eyes 
lookin’ wonderin’ly at his master. Up goes 
he six-gun in Bill’s hand. Whang! she 
oes. The top joint o’ the stovepipe that 
inswered for a chimney to the cabin come 
latterin’ down. 

“Don’t, Bill! Please don’t! moans 

¢ orge Peck, crouchin’ lower behind his 

ee. ‘You can't hit him, Bill. You'll 
ely hit somebody for whom you have 
sh regard.” 

“1 never knew a man to use such careful 

ammar as George when he was scared. 

“Can hit him! oy Bill; and up 


‘Gotoit!. Ill have 
And | went 


“Ungrateful beast! says Bill, and brings 
gun in action again. 
rs I yells, ‘tell me What you're 
otin’ at and I’ll show it to you!’ 

I’m goin’ to kill that unnatural burro,’ 
‘Ungrateful 
3! After all I’ve done for him, the 
ed beachcomber! After all I’ve 


red, the infernal Re After the 


the darned, 


Wine does. he ne 


“Watch me stuff him four bells in 


heinous—er—parvenu! Sticks his un- 
grateful head in the window, when | ain’t 
lookin’, and eats all the Jordan almon’s, 
sixty cents the pound except in the far 
West, out of my fish! Bang! Bang! 

“A window went out in the dynamo 
shack. I changed my position to behind a 
big tree, where I could see better. Still 


Sweetheart stood and gazed in wonder- 


ment, and carefully masticated the last of 
those imported almonds. Bill begun to cry. 
Again he pulled the trigger. The gun was 
empty. Then, with a yell o’ despair, Bill 
threw the gun away, grabbed up a rock, and 
went for the donk primeval like. 

“Sweetheart savvies this kinda warfare, 
all right, and away he ran. Bill after him. 
Every time Bill fell down he picked up a 
rock, and when he got on his feet again he 
let her fly at Sweetheart. But he never hit 
anything but the landscape. 

“The burro ran straight for the works, 
Just as he reached the edge o’ the cut he 
swerved off to the right. And just at this 
instant Bill fired a big stone. 

“Then come a big boom from away down 
the cut. The earth vomited dirt and 
stones. A big shot had been fired. The 
rock Bill had thrown didn’t curve with the 
burro, but went off over the edge o’ the cut; 
and she clattered down among a bunch o’ 
Hooligans who were hidin’ there till the 
shot’s over. 

“Now, as I said before, these Hooligans 
are deathly afraid of ashot. They'll get as 
far away from it as the boss’ll let em. Not 
long before, a practical joker had conceived 
the idea o’ hidin’ above where they were 
crouchin’ when a shot was fired, and 
rollin’ stones down to scare ‘em. They’d 
caught him at it, and the whole bunch had 
gone after him. The kid got excited, 
pulled a gun, and bored one of ’em straight 
through the liver. They’d run from the 
gun at first, givin’ him time to make his 


getaway; but later they all quit work and 


went huntin’ him. They’d’a’ lynched him 
if they’d got their hands on him, but he was. 
gone ahorseback for Canada before they 
got unlimbered. 

“And now Bill’s rock went bouncin’ 
down among a bunch of ’em just as the big 
shot went off. And up the rocks they 


come like pirates up the side of a ship—six- 
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footers, every one of ’em. And ae were 
after Bill. 

“Well, Bill saw ’em comin’, and he was 
just sober enough to remember the fracas 
with the kid. And he was sober enough, 
too, to say to himself: ‘Guess I’ll just move 
off into the woods till this thing blows over.’ 
And he moved for the woods in a kind of a 
long amblin’ gallop, like a coyote that’s 
stayed out till the sun begins to peep over 
the hill. After him went rocks and Hooligans 
and Hooligan imprecations, but Bill got on 
some mighty praiseworthy momentum, 
and he was several lengths in the lead when 
he vanished among the trees. 

“Well, I run out and grabbed the Me 
trian giant who did the interpretatin’ for 
the bunch. I pulled him down so’s my 
voice would reach his ears, and by certain 
signs, words, gestures, and facial con- 
- volutions made him savvy that Bill was 
pifflicated and the whole thing was a mis- 
take. So he called off the gang; and when 
they’d quieted down me and George Peck 
went huntin’ Bill. 

“We spent the whole afternoon, till 
time for one.or the other of us to go on shift, 
searchin’ for that depraved person. But no 
sight nor sound of him could we get. 
hurried through the big woods and yelled 
and whooped, and turned over logs and 
looked under ledges o’ rock. The forest 
had just naturally swallowed our Bill. 

““He’ll go to sleep somewhere and sober 
up,’ says George. “Then he'll know we've 
squared the thing with the shovel-stiffs, 
and’ll come sneakin’ in. Let’s go eat that 
excavated salmon.’ 


““Where’s Sweetheart?’ | says, as we* 


reached the cabin. ) 

“Search me, says George Peck. ‘I 
ain’t seen him since he run into the trees, 
just before the Austrian army crossed the 
Styx. 

““Better take that shirt o’ yours off the 
line,’ | says. ‘He'll likely be moseyin’ in in 
the middle o’ the night.’ 

“But Sweetheart didn’t mosey in that 
night, and neither did Bill Hadley. Noon 
come next day, and dusk, and still neither 
of them had appeared. O’ course George 
and me didn’t give a whoop about the donk, 
for he was in the habit o’ pulling off 
scientific expeditions. after herbs, and 
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‘three-dollar-and-a-half flannel shirt B 
We 


might be gone several days 
worried about Bill Hadley. 
mighty easy matter to get lost in that big 
forest, and the nights were mighty crimpy. 
“So we went down to the main camp and 
organized a search party. All one Sunday 
some fifty odd white men hunted the woods 
for Bill. We didn’t find hide nor hair of 
him. But two fellows said they’d seen 
Sweetheart eatin’ huckleberries and things, 
though they couldn’t get near him. 
“When I tell you that exactly seven-days- 
passed and no Bill, you won’t wonder that — 
George and me begun thinkin’ of all the 
mean things we'd said to him; and hov 
pathetic and irresistible was that twisted — 
smile o’ his when he asked to ‘borrow’ a_ 
chew 0’ tobacco; and how he’d told us in a 
low voice about his mother and little sister 
back in Oskaloosa, or Oshkosh, or Osa- 
watomie; and George would sit. and look 
out the window, and his Adam’s apple 
would kind of hop up and down his neck © 
like it couldn’t just decide on a comfortable 
place to settle. The eighth day come—no 
Bill, no Sweetheart. And George said 
just couldn’t bear the sight o’ the n 


had bought and left hangin’ on a nail, so 
hung his old one up instead and put Bil 
on. po ah 

“And the followin’, as I afterwa 
learned, is what was happenin’ in the mea 
time: 

“After entering the woods Bill had | run 
and run and run, till he fell over a log, lay 
there to get his breath, and went to sleep. 
It was plumb night before he woke up 
almost froze stiff. He was sure he’d freeze 
if he stayed there till mornin’, even though 
he built a fire, so he got up and started 
hikin’ back toward the cabin. At least 
that’s what he thought he was doin’, but it 
appears he was goin’ in just the opposite 
direction. o> 

“Well, he went and went and went, and 
he got nowhere. All night he hiked, and in 
the mornin’ he was in a place that looked 
like the one he’d started from. So he 
struck out again and walked all day, and by 
nightfall he begun to suspect he might - be 
lost. | ; 
‘From then on it must’ve been just ota 
hell. Trampin’, starvin’, despairin’, al- 
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most crazy with the big solemn, mockin’ 


forest all about. There was nothin’ to eat 
but huckleberries, and he et them till he 
imagined his skin was turnin’ blue. He 
tried to run down a half-grown rabbit, but I 
gathered that the proceedin’ was endowed 
with scant success. He threw rocks: at 
birds; but, judging from his marksmanship 
in the case o’ the burro, there must’ve been 
no great consternation among the denizens 
o the woods. He climbed a tall pine after 
a squirrel. He was about to grab its tail, 
when the thing jumped to another tree. 
On account o’ his weakened condition Bill 
didn’t feel quite up to this. So he slid 
down and cussed the squirrel when it barked 
at him. And on and on he went, and lost 
all track o’ the days and everything. 

“The creeks were going down, and most 


© the salmon had hiked back to salt water. 


- huckleberries for bait. 


along with their folks. 


And I reckon the young salmon had gone 
Anyway, Bill 
couldn’t find a single one, young or old. 
He made a hook out of the clasp of his sock- 
supporter, cut a pole, and, with twisted 
grass for a line, tried to catch trout with 
But the trout would 


rise to the surface, bat the huckleberry off 
the hook with their tails, make a face at 


Bill, and go on about their household duties. 


Bill was starvin’! 


“Then one day as he was lookin’ into a 


- pool 0’ water for trout a great big salmon, 


_ weighin’ ~ 


twenty-five pounds or more, 


_ dashed out from under an overhangin’ tree 


his: tail. 


and sprinkled Bill all over with a flap of 
He was the last survivor o’ the 


_ homeseekers’ excursion that had come up 


durin’ high water. 


He was land-lacked in 
that pool, with a shallow riffle above it and 


another below. And Bill decided that, if 


0” « } = eee | 
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he could out-maneuver that fish, he’d 
finish his interrupted Thanksgivin’ dinner. 
“The pool was about four feet deep, and 


maybe forty feet across each way. There 
_ was little chance to get that fish but to lay 
violent hands on him. Bill crept along the 
_overhangin’ tree, then tossed pebbles to 
_ drive the fish his way. And pretty soon 
here he come, slippin’ along like a sub- 


marine, in the shadow o’ the log. 


reached down, tremblin’ and 
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“He got the fish round the middle. But 
he might as well tried to hold greased 
lightnin’. 
away went the salmon, almost drowndin’ 
Bill with the spray he kicked up behind 
him. 

“Bill maneuvered again and again. 
Three times he laid hands on that fish, and 
tried to sink his fingers into its flesh. But 
always it slipped away from him, and left 
him weaker andalmost sobbin’ with despair. 

“Then Bill Hadley got mad. The water 
was coldas ice, but he stripped off his clothes 
and in he waded after that land-locked 
salmon. He had a club, and he was never 
in his life so mad at a fish as then. 

“Around and around that pool they 
churned, Bill in the icy water up to his 
elbows. It was a battle royal. Each of 
’em was fightin’ for his life. Every time 
Bill wielded the club the fish would be too 
far under water, and the blow would lose its 
kick. Bill was gettin’ weaker and weaker 
and madder and madder, and was conse- 
quently losin’ force. But he wouldn’t give 
up till he dropped. He’d run that fish to 
death if nothin’ else. And the fish seemed 
to be workin’ on the ‘Sir-I’ve-just-begun- 
to-fight,’ idea himself. 

“Now and then Bill would lose him. 
Then he’d sneak about till, all of a sudden, 
the fish would dart from somewhere and 
hand Bill a wallop with his tail. Bill’s legs 
and arms were gettin’ numb; he was chillin’ 
tothe bone. And still he seemed no nearer 
to capturin’ his dinner than at the start. 

“Then Bill cornered the son of a gun 
under a submerged ledge o’ rock. Out 
dived the salmon, scared to death, right 
between Bill’s outspread legs. Bill tried 
to dive between his legs after it, and he lit 
on his head on the rock bottom o’ the pool. 


“When he come up he was dazed a bit, 


and hardly knew where he was. Then he 
heard a terrific splashin’ down below. He 
looked. 

“That salmon had just naturally seen 
the fix Bill was in when he was standin’ onhis 
head, and he’d said to himself, ‘Me for 
gettin’ out of this pool while his head’s 
under water.’ And he was in the shallow 
riffle below, floppin’ his way over the stones 
to a bigger pool adjoinin’, where he’d be 
absolutely safe in water twelve feet deep. 
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With a slippery, slappery flop — 


‘ 
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“But Bill took all this in at a glance. 
If the fish managed to cross that riffle and 
_ get to the pool below all was lost. ‘Curfew 
shall not ring to-night! yells Bill. ‘All 
hands up anchor!’ And he grabs his club 
and churns after his prey. 

“He couldn’t run fast in the deep water, 
and the fish, floppin’ along over the stones, 


was gainin’ on him. Thesalmon was with-. 


in three feet o’ the deep pool when Bill 


- raced clear o’ the little pool and into the 


riffle. Now Bill gained, but the fish had 
only his length to go. Hestruck a big rock! 
—the fish did—and begun floppin’ up and 
down to get over it. And over he goes, just 
as Bill reached out to lam him with the club. 

“Bill misses—lost his club. He fell flat. 
The fish wriggled half his body into the 
water. Then, with a yell, up come Bill, 
dived through the air, and fell on top o’ the 
salmon. | 

“He threw both arms about it, and the 
fight begun, with the fish ten inches from 
life and liberty. 

“Bill was naked, you remember, and 
that was the slipperest fish he ever wrassled 
with. It was half as big as Bill was, and 
strong as an ox. Pretty soon Bill’s body was 

_as slippery as the fish’s. They wrassled 
_ about, Bill tryin’ to get a half-Nelson, the 


salmon tryin’ to slip into the big pool, and - 


- slappin’ Bill with his big broad tail. 
“Three times Bill threw that fish away 
from the water's edge; three times, in spite 
of him, that fish wriggled and flooped him- 
self back. Bill rolled on him and tried to 
squash him, but he was tough as leather. 
Then Bill’s head hit a rock, and it kinda 
stuns him again. And light come back to 
him just as the salmon’s twistin’ the last 
half of his body into the pool. Bill dived 
on him and threw him back. His hand 
accidentally clutched a rock under water, 
about the size of a great big spud. And 


when Bill come back at that fish the rock - 


was in his hand. And he laughed long 
and loud and wild; and he soaked that 
leviathan right between his two goggle eyes 
and soaked him again, and soaked him 
again, and laughed and yelled, and fell-over 
in a faint. 

“From this on Bill was kind of nutty, it 
seems. He didn’t remember comin’ to, nor 
puttin’ on his clothes. Seems that the 
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first ee he reales is the criclline oe ’ the a 
fire he’d built and the smell 0’ the broilin’ 
fish. But he remembered stickin’ his face 
into that pink flesh, and keepin’ it there till 
his stomach yelled, ‘Hold! Enough?’ 
“ And then, all of a sudden, a soft, mouse- 
colored nosecame pokin’ over Bill’sshoulder. 
There come a familiar sob in his ears, anda 
pink-tongue handed him a larrup alongside — 
the cheek. And Bill got fumes in his nose 
like invoice day in the storehouse o’ the — 
Owl Drug Company. And—now, Billtold — 
me this himself, layin’ on the bed in the _ 
cabin, kind of nutty, | guess—Bill said that 
burro spoke to him just like the ass did to 
Baalam. And he says: ‘Hello, there, Bill! 
I] was prospectin’ for herbs about two miles _ 
away, when | smelled that salmon cookin’. 
Say, Bill, got any Jordan-almond stuffin’ 
in itr’ bi 
“You can’t prove anything by me—I’m 
just tellin’ you what Bill said. a 
“And Bill Hadley he begun to weep. — 
And he threw his arms about Sweetheart’s 
neck and scrambled aboard. And hedidn’'t — 
know nothin’ but to hold on tight tillmeand _ 
George dragged him off at the cabin door.” 
The Saddle Tramp ceased whittling and _ 
looked up at the gathering clouds. “She’s 
sure comin’,” he remarked. “Better stick — 4 
here with me to-night.” ss een 
“And what became of Sweetheartr” L 
‘4 
x 
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asked irrelevantly. 

As irrelevantly the Saddle Tramp replied a 
“That there Bill Hadley just went clean to — 
the bad. Got to be quite a figger in the 


~ world, got married, had kids, and amassed — 


a lot o high ideals. A big American : 
electrical company sent him to Spain about 
five years ago, in sole charge o’ their outfit — 
there. He shipped that blamed burro over 
there! Let on like his kids were so attached 

to him he couldn’t bear to separate “em. 
But I notice he had his choice 0’ goin’ to 
Honolulu, South America, or Spain, an’ 
he chose Spain. D’ye know why? Well — 
Jordan almonds don’t come from the 
Jordan River, as I’d always supposed. — 
They come from a place called Malaga, in 
Spain. Over here, as Bill informed us — 
they’re sixty cents the pound at all con- 
fectioners, except in the far West. But I’d 
like to try ‘em stuffed in a salmon just 
once.’ 
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are By G. COURT 
Author of “An Alibi For Love,” “Five Progen Notes of Interrogation,’’ etc. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE CAREER OF G. HARRINGTON GALE, THE BAR- 
ISTER-DETECTIVE FINDS HIMSELF AT THE SCENE OF A CRIME AT THE VERY 


MOMENT OF ITS PERPETRATION. 


A THUNDER STORM 


IN THE NIGHT AND 


THE ILLNESS OF A SERVANT IN THE MORNING FURNISH THE BASIS FOR HIS 
DEDUCTIONS AND HIS KNOWLEDGE OF COURT RECORDS DOES THE REST 


BEDROOM door closed softly; 

a faint smell of clover re- 

mained and two men, pyjama- 

clad, faced each other in the 

silence of the moonlit passage. 

A hall clock struck three. Instinctively 

they both moved without a sound to the 

head of the big staircase. Through the 

open window opposite came the lullaby of 

the Atlantic breathing its summer message 

of sleep. Away in the distance “Trevose 

Lighthouse,” the tireless sentinel of Corn- 

wall’s granite cliffs, winked its ceaseless 
scrutiny.’ 

“There are some things, Durnford,” 

_ whispered the taller of the two men, “‘that 

it is impossible to remember.”’ Reverence 


and conviction were in his tone—he merely | 


voiced his faith, chivalrous and unquestion- 
ing as a cavalier of old who, hand on hilt, 
repeated his father’s creed. He looked 
straight at his somewhat circular host 
wondering idly whether the mere enunci- 
ation of so patent a truth might not evokea 
causticreply. It wasas bad assaying toan 
adversary at cards, “I suppose you don’t 
cheat.” | 
To Macdonald’s infinite surprise there 
came no immediate answer. His host, an 
_ unheroic figure, the reputed master of in- 
calculable wealth, stood motionless, grip- 
ping the balustrade that circled the well of 
the hall, his brow furrowed with the crisis 
of infinite decision. Then he turned, his 
arms folded across his chest. An ob- 
' sequious debtor had once told him of his 
~ likeness to Napoleon. He had sold the 


manent asset. 
“There are some things, Macdonald,” 
the words seemed like a faint ironic echo, 
not unfraught with danger, “which it. is 


man up but the glory of it became a per- | 


impossible to forget. Will you get a 
dressing gown and come down to my 
studyr”’ 

“Nowe” > The cry of amazed in- 
credulity was dangerously loud. “Why it’s 
three o'clock in the morning and we start 
for that Falmouth picnic at ten.” 

“Now,” came the deliberate reply.“ Is an 
hour’s sleep more important than a girl’s 
good name? Hush!” he said warningly as 
the sound of an electric switch turned on in 
a room near by showed that some one was 
awake, “wait till we get downstairs. 
Follow me as soon as you can,’’ and Durn- 
ford turned away admitting no further 
argument. 


Frank Macdonald walked slowly to his 
room—almost too amazed to think, 
wondering whether the laws of hospitality 
should outweigh his chivalrous instinct to 
kill his host at three in the morning. Any- 
how it would not be fair. He had kept in 


/ 


hard training ever since he had played > 


Rugby football for England six years ago. 
His host was the wrong side of forty and had 
taken to knickerbockers late in life. 

He flung on a dressing gown and crept 
like a burglar along the creaking passage— 
pausing for a moment outside Charlie 
Burlington’s door, whence the click of the 
electric switch had come. All was still 
there—then he stole down the broad 
stairs, graced with the antlered heads of 
splendid beasts his host could never name 
—through the hall and along the passage 


that led up to Durnford’s study above the 


garage. Whiskey, brandy and _ siphons 
were on the table and a few sandwiches. 
It was only three or four hours since all the 
party had gathered there for a happy good 
night. Harrington Gale, the celebrated 
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barrister, had been in tremendous form— 
the eternal question had been raised as to 
whether Counsel is justified in defending 


a man he believes to be guilty—the ladies © 
had all argued in favor of the voice of - 


conscience, the men all wanted the criminal 
to have a run for his money. Gale who 
frequently got the money and enabled the 
criminal to run pointed out that if the 
prosecution used black paint and he used 
white, the jury could be left to decide the 
actual tint of gray that distinguished the 
halo the prisoner should wear. 

It was a change to find Durnford sitting 
there alone—at his big table—an overcoat 
over his shoulders, a rug round his feet; and 
Macdonald’s wholesome soul despised the 


~~ oval outline of this ill-bred little man who 


lived apparently to barter his wealth for 
the vicarious glory of social advertisement, 
heralding him as the host of others less 
obscure than himself. Any serious reason 
for this conclave he entirely failed to grasp. 
To his mind the incident upstairs was over 
—shrouded forever behind the golden veil 
of reticence. He could only imagine that 
his host craved for himself one dramatic 
moment in a social life of inherent in- 
significance. 

He dropped into an easy chair—mixed 
a whiskey and soda—annexed a couple of 
sandwiches from which the suppleness of 
youth had departed and prepared to play 
any part allotted to him as rapidly as 
politeness would permit. 

“An awkward contretemps,”’ said Durn- 
ford with a sneer. The words were slow 
and measured. 

“Rot,” was the laconic answer. 

“You do not seem to appreciate the 
situation. Miss Carr is staying in my 
house as my sister’s guest. [| find her at 
three in the morning knocking at your bed- 
room door—you open the door to her.” 

Macdonald felt as if he were part of a 
play. He knew if he were on the stage he 
ought to get furious at the mention of 
Marion’s name and hiss something through 
‘clenched teeth, but it was all too unreal 
and theatrical to take seriously. He was 
almost amazed to see the change in Durn- 
ford. Up to now he had been nothing but 
a smiling and obsequious host—to-night he 
had the stern face of a relentless tyrant— 
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the iron line of ne mouth i in repose looked 


_ of the morning in summer time. 


quite grim. x 
“If | thought you: were serious,” Mac- "i 
donald answered lazily, “1 should kill you.” ee 
Durnford just checked a smile. His 
fortune had been built up on the motto, 
‘Silence is golden.’’ His victims found — 
the gold and he had kept silence. He had 
listened to more than one threat of murder __ 
wholly unmoved, cynically confident that 
the weakness that pays and the strength 
that kills are strangers the one to the other 
—but, even so, he seldom went unarmed, 
though no one guessed it. He was con- — 
scious that more than one man in Eng- — 
land would welcome his death as a relief 
from intolerable persecution. Macdonald — 
paused a minute before he continued: 
“You know as well as I do, she was 
walking in her sleep. She never spoke or — 
moved her eyes all the time we were taking 
her back. It’s a common thing for girlsto _ 
do. My sister is never allowed tohavethe 
bottom part of her bedroom window open — 
at night for fear of accidents. I’ll bet you — 
any money you like Miss Carr appears at 
breakfast in the morning without a shade of 
self-consciousness or embarrassment. — 
Come let’s chuck this absurd melodrama 
and go back to bed!” ve 
He rose and stood with his back against _ 
the mantelpiece. He thought his host — 
had never looked so unattractive. His — 
large coarse features cried for the saving 
grace of a white collar. He was clean — 
shaven by day—but not in the early hours 
“One moment, please,’ the voice was ae 
cool and almost peremptory, and Mac- © 
donald’s anger began to rise. Durnford ~ 
deliberately mixed a brandy and soda, — 
drank off half the contents of the tumbler, 
and then began in an almost caressing. 
tone. 
“By the way, forgive me for asking what _ 
might seem to bea personal question. Are 
you engaged to be married to Miss Ca % 
At any other time, Macdonald would — 
have realized the impertinence or the re- — 
mark. Now his only thought was to” 
defend her name. . 
“No, I’m not, though | don’t knee ane 
the devil it has to dowith you. But itwon’t 
be my fault if I’m not before this time to 
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morrow, and en there will be trouble for. 
some one.’ 

A quick sound—it might have been a 
sigh of unspeakable relief—escaped Durn- 
ford’s lips. He finished the tumbler by his 
side—and braced himself as though for a 
final effort. “You’re a rich man—Mac- 
donald—a very rich man—you have never 
known the struggles and loneliness of the 
poor. Such an education to have missed!” 
This sudden turn to sanctimonious 
- moralizing puzzled Macdonald completely. 
_ “What in the name of all that’s vulgar 
_ has that got todo withit?” he cried. 
“And I,” went on Durnford very slowly 
and very deliberately, “who saw Miss Carr 
outside your bedroom door am a poor man, 
a very poor man.” 

Macdonald flung himself across the room 
in about four strides only to see the barrel 
of a revolver pointing straight at him. 

Durnford laughed softly. . The situation 
Was piquant in its novelty. He was not 
playing for gold this time. He had enough 
and to spare. He was playing for happi- 
ness—and if he won he would play no 
more. 

“No personal violence among friends, | 
implore you,” he purred. “It would be so 
awkward for me to have to shoot you by 
mistake for a burglar.” 

Macdonald stopped short—two feet 

from the table that separated them. He 
became conscious of real danger—but it 
was the danger of a fog at sea. 
He crushed down the anger that was 
threatening almost to choke him and 
_ forced himself tobecalm. “I congratulate 
you on your hospitality,’”’ he said his voice 
vibrating withscorn. “‘You are apparently 
trying for some reason unknown to me to 
fight a man by attacking a woman. I hope 
you are proud of it.” 

Durnford’s eyes never dropped—and his 
voice was gentle—almost pleading—as he 
answered. 

_ “T’m sorry you use such harsh words—so 
unsympathetic. It shows such a gap 
between the rich and the poor. But you 
know how easy it is for the breath of 
~ scandal to get about. It’s so untraceable. 
_ It just begins to get whispered “ Miss Carr! 
Oh! Yes! Just a lift of the eyebrows— 
» that’s all—a Bese interrogation— ‘Of 
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course it couldn’t be true?’? A cosy chat 


late at night in utmost secrecy between two 


women to whom any breach of confidence is 
better than a breech in the conversation. 
“What! found at his door? And such a 
nice girl, too!’ : 
““And what does Mr. Macdonald say?’ 
“Oh! sleep walking.’ “Then he dzd find her!’ 
“Well. Well, well, of course it’s the only 
thing he could say!’ My dear Mac- 
donald—I assure you that if that story 
once starts, within two months Miss Carr 
will be having doors shut in her face whether 
she is in London or the country, and she 
won't knowwhy, until some kind friend tells 
her. Kindness under such circumstances 


. is an epidemic.” 


It was perfectly done—Durnford was a 
born actor—and ere he had finished he had 
created a deep and horrible impression. 
Macdonald felt as if a net were closing 
round him—as if the fight was not fair— 
but he never flinched—he flung out his 


‘answer without hesitation. 


“What rot! I shall ask her to marry me 
to-morrow and that will stop the mouth of 
all scandal.” 

The elder man shook his head—almost 
in pity it seemed for a difficulty over which 
he had nocontrol. “Chivalrous! Oh! very 
chivalrous! But willit stopit? Thescan- 
dal will begin just the same—the doors will 
be closed to her but not to you—the kind 
friends will tell her why—and then—why 
then Macdonald—she’s a proud girl and - 
she'll think you’ve asked her out of pity. 
Her pride will be hurt and when she finds 
social ostracism strangling her joy in life— 
she will break off the engagement. Her 
name will be tarnished, your heart will be 
broken! ‘There will be no place or pleasure 
in life for either of you again.’ 

Macdonald recognized the devilish in- 
genuity of the argument. Of course if it © 
came to a choice between his word and 
Durnford’s he might be believed—in any | 
ordinary case. But a girl’s name was 
different. Her birthright was not vindi- 
cation but a sound-proof shelter. To 
defend is to decry. But the mystery 
of Durnford’s motive or object baffled 
him. 

“But why the devil should you want to 


ruin the life of a perfectly innocent girl? 
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What have you peed me down here for to- 
nightP”’ 


Durnford ‘gave a little sigh of content- 


ment as he heard these words heralding a 
bargain. The hard lines left his face and 
_ for a moment Macdonald thought he saw 
tears in his small narrow eyes. 

“Don’t think too hardly of me, Mac- 
donald; when | said to you that you were 
rich and I was poor, I was not referring to 
money. You knew that. I was referring 
to friends, position, honor.” 

Macdonald felt that the marvels of this 
strange interview would never cease. All 
the offensive note of the man’s previous 
utterances had vanished. It was a genuine 
_ plea for understanding by a perpetual 
under-dog. 

“I’m not a gentleman,” continued Durn- 
ford, ‘‘I know it. I had no time to learn 
manners in the early days. I was too 
hungry. I’ve had some. success. 
money is not everything. I want other 
successes—social success, lots of people do 
—but very few are honest enough to own 
it. I want a big position in England—a 
London house where | can entertain. I 
want to meet all the swells—to entertain 
titled people and to have my dinners 
_ reported in the Morning Post.” 

~Macdonald shivered at the pathos of 
this misplaced dream but made no sign and 
Durnford went on with his strange con- 
fession. “| know my only chance of success 
is marriage. Early this summer | met 
Miss Carr in London. She is the real 
thing. Her people are the real thing and 
have been for hundreds of years. I’m only 
like an English grass lawn in the making— 
the very early making. I schemed for 
weeks to get to know her better—away 
from all her London surroundings, where | 
knew I had no chance—I found out that 
she was coming to Cornwall for the summer 
tosketch. I arranged for my sister to meet 
her. | took this house for three months as 
part of the plot. To my delight Miss Carr 
and her aunt, Miss Hamilton, accepted my 
sister’s invitation.” 

The unhealthy looking little man paused 
and mopped his brow. Macdonald thought 
of the delicate fastidiousness of the girl he 
loved, and shivered. Tall and fair—the 
whispered reincarnation of Greece in the 


But 
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_ beauty was a religion and nature a mystic 


friend she had come across his path asthe __ 
answer to all the riddles of existence, the 
soothing caress to all the loneliness of life. 
What part or lot could this pathetic freak 
of aman who spoke to him, expect to have 
in such love as she might givesomeday? 
“1 wish you’d come to the point,” he ce 
said abruptly. Durnford did not notice a 
the interruption—he mixed another brandy - it 
and soda and went on. oe 
“They'd been here a fortnight before you eae 
came. If 1] had known you had met her, !] 
should never have invited you. But — 
Charlie Burlington asked if you might come — 
for a few days—told me you were thinking __ 
of taking an interest in one of the China 
Clay Mines near here. The moment you ~ 
arrived | saw you were her sort—knew you 
had stolen in here to be with her—and ~ 
recognized that I was out of the running. — 
But to-night——’ Suddenly the tone ~ 
changed from the pathetic self-abnegation 
of a mendicant to the terse command of a 
man who had been told he looked like 
Napoleon, “to-night my chance has come 
and you have got to pay for it—not in 
money—but in the things in which you are © 
richand!am poor. Youcancall me what 
you like ‘in the secrecy of your own heart 
but in public I can close your lips and | will. 
not spare you. No—stand back!” His ~ 
grip on the revolver had never loosened. | 
“You've got to listen—and obey.” 
Macdonald felt that before long he must 
wake up from a hideous dream—he walked 
to the window and pulled aside the blind. ~ 
The grass lawn was green in front of him. — 
The dawn was reddening in the east. He ~ 
knew that he never dreamed in colors—and ua 
braced himself to meet realities. = 
“You have your car here,” continued oe 
Durnford sternly, “you will have an early 
breakfast and leave before the ladies come 
down. You will be out of England in 
forty-eight hours and swear to me on your 
honor that you will neither see nor write no 
communicate with Miss Carr in any way fo 
twelve months. If by that time Miss Car 
is my wife—we are quits—you and |. I 
she is not my wife—you are free to do what 
you will. My power over you will be gone 
—even so piauany a | story as the one” 


breeze. 
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fascinating Japanese kimono—Macdonald 


watched her carefully. She walked toward ~ 
them smiling—the very incarnation of the 


have been discussing would be powerless to. 


hurt her when it was a year old.” 

Macdonald walked over to the big study 
table at which Durnford was sitting. 

“And if I refuse?’’ he asked quite 
quietly. 

“Then the untraced voice of scandal will 
follow her and poison her life and yours. 
Accept my terms and some day you may be 
happy with her. Refuse and her happiness 
is a dead letter for all time.”’ 

“Macdonald grew pale as he listened to 
this hideous revelation of subtle villainy. 
He could not see any escape. All he desired 
was time to think. His soul yearned for 
the satisfaction of personal violence—but 
the barrel of the revolver still pointed at 
him. 

“Look here,” he said—‘“we are off on 
that picnic at ten o'clock to Falmouth. | 
want time to think. If I answer now I 
shall refuse—let me give you my answer to- 
morrow night. In the meantime you have 
my word of honor that | will say no word to 
Miss Carr that can alter the present 
situation.” 

“T accept it,’ came the unexpected 
answer, “accept it without demur and—’” 
there was a little break in his voice as 
he went on. “I would sell my soul if you 

could take my word of—’’he hesitated for a 
- fraction of a second—*“ my word of honor in 
the same easy way. Don’t think too hard 
of me, Macdonald... You have never known 

what loneliness means. Good-night.” 
Macdonald left him without a word and 
a few minutes later was standing by his 
open window revelling in the cool morning 
Below him—at the foot of the 
granite cliffs—the Atlantic was whispering 
to the dawn. He had looked on it all 
_ before with love and hope strong within 
him. An hour had changed his life and 
robbed him of his youth. 

There was little rest for him in the few 
hours left of the night and he was dozing 
but fitfully, when Gale thrust his head in at 
the door, threw a saffron bun at him and 
shouted “Bathe.” He slipped into his 
_ bathing kit, flung a dressing gown round 
him and went downstairs. Gale and his 
satellite Danvers—were already on the 
terrace talking to Charlie Burlington. A 


_ minute later came Marion Carr, clad in a 
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morning—delicately sure 
ignorant of challenge—her whole being 
unconsciously eloquent of the conviction 
that chivalry lived to protect her. A cliff 
path led them down to the beach—they 
walked a few yards on the soft white sand 
untouched by any tide and then reached 
the firm hard sand down which they ran to 
find a merry party from the neighboring 
houses waiting them at the water’s edge. 
Half a dozen children raised a shout of 
delight when they saw Gale coming. Many 
a man who had suffered the tortures of the 
lost at the hands of the great cross-examiner 
would have gazed in speechless wonder at 
the sight of him leading a riotous rush of 
small boys and girls into the sea. He had 
been there only a week—but no bathing 
party was complete without him. 

Macdonald felt refreshed by his dip, and 
walked up with Marion. Burlington 
followed alone at a discreet distance. Gale 
and Danvers stayed in longer and brought 
up the rear-guard. 

“TI understand,” said Gale, “that we 
motor this morning some fourteen miles to 
Truroand then goon the river to Falmouth. 
I shall be interested to see how mine host 
divides the party. There will be eight of 
us and twocars. The apple of discord is in 
front of us. The rest of us don’t matter.” 

“IT bet you half a crown,” answered 
Danvers, pausing to light the best cigarette 
in the day, “that Macdonald wins out in 
the end—but I expect Durnford will take 
her to-day with Auntie and his sisters, and 
we Shall have a bachelor party with Mac- 
donald and Charlie Burlington.” 

Gale nodded. “I expect you are right. 
If Burlington can drive as well as he can 
carve, he ought to be an artist.’ 

Every one in the house party had San 
interested in Burlington’s work. He was 
carving a wonderful Oriental mantelpiece 
for Durnford’s town house. Nobody quite 
knew what his position was. Rumor. 
harped back to an expensive cavalry 
regiment and equivalent wealth—but these 
seemed—both of them—to be nothing but 
fast fading memories. He had lived with 
Durnford for some time and it was under- 


of herself— — 


_ he found himself alone with Marion. 
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| stad that he was not working for the love 


of it. He spent hours a day in the long 


~colonnade at the north of the house, 


fashioning weird Indian devils and as Gale 


Ss and Danvers reached the house, he called to 


them cheerily to come and view his latest 
monstrosity. He always gave Gale the 
impression of hidden trouble beneath an air 
of fostered gaiety. 


The motor party started out as Danvers — 


had prophesied and Macdonald felt a sense 
of relief that it wasso. He had no mind to 
talk. The hours were pregnant with Fate 
and the problem he had to solve was in- 
soluble. 

It was not till late in the afternoon that 
The 
party had landed for tea at one of the 
picturesque spots on the bank of the Fal 
and he and she had wandered together 
down a leafy pathway between high over- 
arching trees. She noticed that he was 
absent minded and far away and wondered 
whether he would come to her for help. 
They had passed long ago from the outer 
court of acquaintance, where conversation 
must be unflagging, to the inner shrine of 
friendship where silence speaks—but to- 
day the line of cummunication seemed 
broken—the harmony of silence jarred by 
some half whispered discord. 

She had known him just a year and he 
had interested her—he was so alive—so 
original and yet so simple and unspoiled. 
She had met so many men who looked on 
themselves as conferring a favor on life by 
living it, bored by its pleasures and 
erumbling at its pains. She had found 
Frank Macdonald refreshing and en- 
thusiastic. They had often come across 
one another in London and had stayed 
once or twice at the same houses for week 
ends—and she frankly liked this big clean 
shaven man. His mouth was so strong and 
his eyes were so merry. They had drifted 


into an easy friendship. But in London no 


thought of love had come to her. She had 
many men friends. Their interests were 
broader than a woman’s. They were also 
useful and she had no brothers. But to 


them all she gave the frank comaraderie 


she craved in return and so seldom found. 
_ Every proposal came to her rather as a 
shock. : 
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The distance iweee her and “Mac : 
donald had certainly not lessened during 
the week they had spent together in Durn-— 
ford’s house by the sea—but she had taken - 
each summer day of sunshine as it came, re- _ 
fusing to waste one moment in trying to. a 
analyze her feelings—or his. She did not 
even admit that it was wise to avoid my 
analysis. She just avoided it. Si 

They came to a stile—a Cornish stile— a 
just three stone slabs a foot apart jammed 
into the wall on each side like a Sopa 
ladder. He turned to help her over and as 
he looked up at her, she saw the blind 
misery in his eyes. That moment bridged — 2 
for her the chasm of a woman’s eternal fear = : 
—the gift of a love unasked—and she knew aa 
what her answer would be. a. 

He stood there trembling. Never had he 
desired her more. For a moment the 
tender chivalry of his love that bade him 


“stoop to touch the hem of her garment was 


yearned to sieze her and crush the life out - 
of her with hot burning kisses—kisses taken 


And then came the chilling memory ‘of ae 
his word of honor. Was he after all bound — 
by his oath given under such circumstances? 
Could Durnford hurt her if he broke itr 
He doubted the first and was sure of the | 
second. 
wd want to say something to you this. 
afternoon,” he said gently—but his voice © 
was shaking—‘ ‘it is not easy.” or 
“Shall we sit down here?P”’ hi 
She felt her breath come and go—she — : 
could help him—but woman-like she 
wanted to see him winthroughalone. = = 
“Things are not always easy,” he began ~ 
slowly as if finding a difficulty in choosing _ 
his words; “I think we start out in life 
facing a big mountain up which lies a hard ~ 
path. As we grow to manhood, something — 
points out to us far up the mountain a 
wondrous marble pillar—we can see its 
shining whiteness from afar. Toeachman 
is given the hammer and the chisel of the 
sculptor and he is told that imprisoned in_ 
that marble pillar, stands a perfect woman, 
awaiting his releasing hand.” : 
Marion had never heard him speak He : 
this before. The intense halting utterances - RS 
—like See iron gates never un: 


ee pees 


} eee till foe Fle ee with a feeling of 


~ 


mystery and reverence. 
Then he went on—his voice—torn by 


emotion beyond his control. 


“Sometimes a man stays to rest—some- 
times he wanders to the right or left of the 
winding path that leads him upward—but 

there are some who neither stay nor wander. 
To them the inspiration of life is the search 
for that mystic white spirit of the mountain 
side, waiting in its marble purity until they 
come. For them life has no other mean- 
ing.” 

He paused a moment. She could not 
speak or move—the wonder of the world 
was flooding her soul. ‘‘I knew one such,” 
he almost whispered; “he climbed long and 
alone—the path turned and twisted as it 


wound its way up to the mountain—but his 
eyes were ever gazing upward. At last he 


_ saw the miracle of his dream growing near. 
_ Another turn in the path and he could call 


on the snow white marble to yield its secret. 


_ He turned the last corner, and the pillar of 
his dreams stood revealed. But some 
_ Greater Hand had been at work before him. 


_ The marble pillar was a Cross—and over 


‘the Cross was a scroll—on which was 
carved one word.” 
_ “What was itP’”’ she cried breathlessly 


against her wish. 


“Renunciation,” 


came the sad sorrowful 


reply. His voice broke as he said it, and 
his face was white with pain. 


There was no mistaking his meaning or 


the exquisite delicacy of his story. She 
_ longed to comfort him and then steal away 


- -likea wounded animal tosolitudeand silence. 


_ What it all meant she knew not, nor could 


- sheask. She looked up at him for a moment 


and their eyes met. Then she bowed her 


_ head and he dreamed he heard a whisper 


“God be with you” in the silence. Not 
another word passed his lips or hers as 


they walked back to join the merry picnic 


party. 


-No one was up next day in time for a 
bathe before breakfast. The Falmouth 
expedition had been a tiring one and a 


_ violent thunderstorm in the middle of the 


ep rieht had baffled the soundest sleeper and 
every one had wakened in the morning 


me Tather es and weary. But in one room 


WAX TO. 


_lay something dreadful and alone. 


RETAIN _ he, 
of the house there was no awakening. 
Huddled on the floor of Durnford’s study 
Death 
may be peaceful and dignified, full of a 
great Hope and a splendid revelation. But 
a violent Death—uncared for and unkempt 
—partakes of the indecent and obscene. 
Durnford—the pathetic master of infinite 
wealth—lay there crumpled as he had 
fallen—three cruel wounds in: his side—a 
dark pool beneath him. A revolver lay on 
the table, but no cartridges had been fired. 

Away at the other side of the house, 
ignorant of tragedy, Danvers and Gale. 
were breakfasting. Neither of them had’ 
slept well, but the sunlit room, the sight of 
fresh mackerel and Cornish cream revived 
them. 

Danvers carefully shut the door and 
placed half a crown in front of Gale. 

“Much obliged,” said Gale, pocketing 
the coin, “but why?” 

“I’m no longer an expert on lovers,”’ he 


answered regretfully. 


‘I bet you yesterday half a crown Mac- 
donald would win the apple of discord. 
He won't.” : 

“How the deuce do you know?”’ 

“Macdonald left in his car at one o’clock 
this morning. I was fast asleep but was 
awakened by the sound of acar. I peeped 
out and saw Macdonald driving away. 
Then | remembered my half crown.” 

Gale strolled over to the sideboard to get 
a second helping of mackerel. 

“Was it before or after the storm?”’ 

“Before—bad luck on Mac being out in 
it. I could not get to sleep and so | 
switched my light on to read and then in 
five minutes there came a thumping great 
clap of thunder and my light went out. I 
guess the wires fused.” 

There was the sound of hurried footsteps 
and the footman burst in white and 
trembling. 

“Please come at once, 
awful has happened.” 

Both men were on their feet in a moment, 
and, as they were taken to the study, were 
told how the body had been discovered by 
the electrician who had been sent to get the 
wires right—the whole lighting apparatus 
of the house having been put out of order 
by the storm. 


sir; something 
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Gale and Danvers had never before been — 


at the actual scene of a crime. In working 
- out defences they had reconstructed to- 
gether many a murder from the information 
of others—but this first-hand experience 
was something new. Danvers watched 
Gale with intense interest—in spite of the 
gruesomeness of the tragedy. He saw his 
face go hard and stern and Danvers realized 
that he would see him cross-examining not 
witnesses but facts. 

Gale took in the scene with one com- 
prehensive glance—pulled up the blinds 
and sent the footman to tell Burlington. 
He seemed to Danvers to be oblivious of 
the personal side of the matter. The 
horror of death—the tragedy of the man 
who had been. his host—went for nothing— 
he was a brain on fire for truth. 

“Look here, Danvers,’ he said the 
moment the footman had gone, “the one 
essential is that nothing should be disturbed 
till the police have been here. Remember I 
suspect no one—I imagine nothing. | 
can only tell you I saw a revolver in Durn- 
ford’s hip pocket yesterday afternoon as I 
climbed that cliff ladder just underneath 
him. It is an unusual precaution in the 
country, unless aman has enemies, possibly, 
not very far off. Anyhow you or I must 
remain in this room—just as a precaution.” 

He had barely finished the low spoken 
words when Burlington dashed in without 
coat or collar. 

“Good God,” 
ghastly!” 

Brandy and soda were on the table and 
he poured out a full measure and drank it 
neat. He went over and looked at the 
dead man lying in the sunshine. 
was distorted and horrible. He shivered 
and turned away. 

PT just g0 and finish dressing,” he said 
brokenly, “the police will be here in a 
minute,’ and with bowed head he went out. 

Gale meantime was wandering round the 
room—his hands behind his back—his 
fingers locking and unlocking in ceaseless 
motion. Danvers had noticed the same 
thing in Court often enough. It implieda 
desperate struggle for light. Suddenly 
Gale’s hands became quite still and he 
called quietly to Danvers. Gale was stand- 
ing opposite the fireplace. On the mantel- 


he exclaimed, ‘how 


The face . 


- SHORT STORIES. 7 


piece were two very howe cardetaeh ie 
of old Sheffield plate—each holding two. : 
candles. Only one candle had been lighted _ 
and the wick had burned down about a 
quarter of an inch before it had been blown 
out. 
The sound of voices in the passage 
caused both men to turn quickly round be- — 
fore a word had been spoken and Burling- — 
ton entered with a plain clothes inspertoa 
of police and a doctor. a 
The inspector was a tall lean man te 4 
keen piercing black eyes beneath bushy — 
brows. Having been successful in a few — 
matters of local crime—he believed in him- — 
self as a sleuth hound of abnormal in- — 
telligence. “am 
This murder was the first affair of im- — 
portance since his appointment, and he — 
greatly desired a monopoly of fame and — 
credit. He was ready to share the glory of — 
success with no man. He recognized Gale — 
immediately as the man who had cross- — 
examined him once at the Bodmin Assizes, — 
and had shown him up as having acted — 
with a zeal that had considerably outrun 
discretion. The inspector’s vanity had 
been badly hurt at the time, and he was. 
more than ready now if the chance came to 
put Gale in his place. mt 
They all walked across to where Dum 
ford lay. .The doctor knelt beside himand _ 
gently lifted his head. The nose was — 
broken and a slight redness showed on the ~ 
back of the head. The left side of the body — 
was soaked in blood, and three jagged tears _ 
in the left hand side of the dinner jacket 
showed where blows had been struck with — 
some sharp instrument. oThe Doctor rose — 
to his feet. ‘Death, I think, was instan- 
taneous. Each of those blows is of extra- 
ordinary severity. They were struck by a a 
left handed man.” re 
“Tell us why?” said the inspector a 
patronizingly, as if giving an inferior in- 
tellect a kindly opportunity to shine. — 
The Doctor moved toward thetable. 
“Let me show you—what must have 
happened,”’ he said, taking hold of the — 
study chair. ae 
“See, I sit here in this chair, with nee 
comfortable room between me and the 
table. Now what is the first thing that 
takes place? The nose is broken. There 


is a stain on the table showing where his — 


‘nose struck it. You can trace the effusion 
of blood right away from that place on the 
table to where he fell. Now there must 
have been force to cause the nose to break. 
You find on examination a bruise on the 
back of the neck, showing plainly that a 
hand seized him there and pushed his head 
violently down. Now where are the blows 
onthe body? Why! ontheleft handside. A 
right-handed man would undoubtedly hold 
the dagger in his right hand to make sure of 
a strong blow—using his left hand to force 
his victim’s head. down. He would strike 
on the right-hand side. Only a left-handed 
man would strike on the left side. So 
your search, Inspector, is narrowed down to 
the quest of a left-handed man.’ 

Gale listened with admiration to the 
‘clear cut and lucid explanation of the 
young doctor, and asked him, just before he 
left on an urgent telephone call, for his 

name and address. A man who can 
combine medical knowledge with de- 

ductive reasoning is a valuable asset. | 

_ The inspector nodded a somewhat patro- 


‘nizing farewell to the doctor and turned to 


Burlington. ayes 

“Would you kindly tell me,” he said, 
“who were staying in the house last 

sehen?” 

- Burlington gave a list including Mac- 

-donald’s name. 

_ Gale refrained from looking at Danvers 

but pondered. Apparently Macdonald had 

said no farewell then to Burlington. 3 

_ “And are all these people in the house 

“now?” continued the inspector. 

_ Gale could not be sure whether there was 
an ‘infinitesimal pause before Burlington 
answered “yes—all of them—as far as | 
_ know.” 

Gale remarked quietly: 

“Mr. Macdonald went away in his car 
_ about one in the morning.’ 

He was quite conscious of the dangerous 
shadow his words must cast. A provincial 
detective in pursuit of a clue is like a 
morphomaniac. ae won't be happy till he 
gets it. 

Danvers chimed in and told what he had 

seen, and for a moment there was a tense 
silence. Had Gale been in the inspector’s 


place, he would have asked whether Mac- 


oe 


donald was left- handed but he realized 
that all minds do not work alike when he 
heard the next question. 

“When did you last speak with him, Mr. 
Danvers?” 

“Oh, about eleven o'clock. Mr. Gale 
and I went up to bed at the same time and 
said good night to Mr. Macdonald on the 
stairs.” 

“And you, Mr. Burlington?”’ said the 
inspector. - 

Gale had no doubt of the hesitation now. 
Burlington looked at the floor and his brow 
was wrinkled with thought. 

“1 saw him about 11.30.” The answer 
was given with evident reluctance. 

“Where?’’ snapped the inspector. He 
only wished he was cross-examining Gale. 

“In my bedroom.” 

“And did he bid you good-bye then?’ 

“No—no—he bade me good-night.”’ 

It was obvious to everyone that Burling- 
ton was not being frank. Gale was sitting 
well back in an arm chair with his eyes half 
closed. He had chosen a chair where his 
face would be in the shadow. Not a word 
or intonation escaped him. 

“Where was his roompP”’ said the in- 
spector. 

“Next to mine with a bathroom be- 
tween.” 

“Which door did he leave by?”’ 

Burlington tapped once or twice on the 
floor with his foot before he answered. 

“The door into the passage.” 

“Did you hear him go to his room?” 

: tas No.” 

“Did you hear him again in his room?”’ 

Burlington shook his head. To the 
inspector the horror of the dead thing was 
forgotton. His power as a cross-examiner 
was being vindicated at last. Gale shook 
himself up from his reclining position and 
leaned forward his chin on his hand. 

“What did he talk to you aboutr”’ 

“Oh, general topics.”’ 

The inspector rose from his chair and 
stood with his back to the fireplace. Then 
he said rather sharply, jutting his chin a 
little forward: 

“Was Mr. Durnford’s name mentioned 
between your”’ 

Burlington went over to the side table 
and mixed another brandy and soda. 
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“Yes,’’ he said, “it was, tue it can have 
nothing to do with this case, and as it 
concerns a lady’s name, | must refuse any 
information at all. You surely are not 
going to be so absurd as to connect Mr. 
Macdonald with this murder simply be- 
cause he went away a little unexpectedly i in 
his car?”’ 

“Mr. Burlington,’ said the inspector 
almost bursting with authority, “it would 
take very little for a warrant now to issue 
against Mr. Macdonald. The only way to 
avoid it is to give some reason for his 
departure. 

Gale had foreseen the likelihood of this 
step for some time—but he felt his pulse 
quicken as he heard the actual words. The 
use of the cheery phrase “Go and be 
- hanged”’ to one’s intimates would have to be 
limited if this sort of thing happened often. 
His eyes wandered to the candelabra and 
his mind was full of doubt. Of course, 


normally, Macdonald would be incapable of ~ 


murder—but where a girl’s name was in- 
volved, nothing was impossible. 

“Well,” said Burlington angrily, “I’ll 
explain but only to avoid the absurdity of 
anarrest. It appears that Macdonald and 
Durnford both wanted to marry Miss Carr, 
a girl staying in the house. Last night 
Macdonald told me an extraordinary tale. 


The night before Durnford had found Miss. 


Carr outside Macdonald’s door. She was 
walking in her sleep. After they had seen 
her to her room they had a few heated 
words on the landing. I heard them talk- 
ing. The only words | heard were ‘A girl’s 
good name.’ [| switched on my light mean- 
ing to go out and tell them to be quiet but 
they went away. Apparently they had an 
interview in Durnford’s study in which 
Durnford told Macdonald he must clear 
out for a year or the breath of scandal 
should touch Miss Carr’s name. Durnford 
gave him twenty-four hours in which to 
decide. Macdonald came to consult me. 
I'd known him for years. Unfortunately 
during the day I| in utter innocence had 
made things more difficult. Durnford had 
asked me if I had heard them outside my 
room and I said I had. Heasked me what 
I'd heard—I said ‘A girl’s good name.’ 

He told me to keep silence; | answered that 
I knew nothing and should remember less. 


“SHORT STORIES _ 


horror of the morning met her she craved 


But when Macdonald one to me x 

Durnford’s ingenuity. If the scandal e 
did start, here was I an independent witnes 
who had admitted hearing a discussio: 
about a girl. It’s flimsy enough—but yo 
know what scandal is! I advised Mac 
donald to accept Durnford’s terms and go 
and there you haveit. And I take it that’ 
a sufficient answer to your question.” ‘ 

The impression the story made on his 
listeners was profound. Gale, refusing to. 
make any deductions until certain fact 
were ascertained, realized the adequacy | of. 
the motive and the Stress of circumstances 
rendering murder almost justifiable. He 
had noticed how silent Macdonald had been 
the day before and had put it down to a 
healthy attack of love. He only wished he 
had been consulted. The inspector with | 
prophetic eye, was already seeing columns” 
about his sagacity in the Western Morning 
News. But he had one more link to forge. 

“Was Macdonald left -handed?” He 
asked the question generally and es one 
denied any knowledge. S 

The inspector shut up his boo with a , 

snap and put it in his pocket. 3 

“T must go and speak to my man in the : 
car outside,”’ he said rather pompously. “I 
shall return here in a moment. Perhaps 
one of you gentlemen would show me ge 
way.” 

Gale nodded to Danvers to stay behind - 
and walked with Burlington and~ the 
inspector toward the hall. As they entered — 
it he saw Marion seated in a big chair, 
reading. In the silent watches of the 
sleepless night she had made up her mind to 


clear things up between her and Macdonald. 


His love for her was obvious. 
the strength of her answer. , 

Nothing could be worse than the un- 
solved mystery. Any burden—even the y. 
horror of some boyish entanglement— ~ 
complicated by marriage— would be lighter i 
if they could share it. And then when the 


She ine " 


his presence all the more. She imagined 
he was with the other men in the study- 
and she was waiting in the hall now pre- 
tending to read, conscious of an agonized 
hunger—never even dreamed of before—a 
hunger just to see him—to look into his 
blue eyes: and hear the tones of his v 


eee che eee he ‘could not 


control. 

She looked up ane to her Aacacintnent 
saw a stranger with Gale and Burlington. 
They stopped a moment by the outer door 
behind which innumerable golf bags were 
piled. Lying in front of the heap was.a 
leather bag on which was printed “F. 
MacD.” 

The unknown man pointed at the bag. 

“Is that Mr. Macdonald’sr”’ he asked. 

Marion, glad to take part in anything 
that brought her in touch with him, joined 
the group. The stranger looked the sort of 
person one could talk to without an in- 
troduction. “Yes, those are his,’ she 
answered. Her nerves were strained and 
she was not thinking very clearly. And 
yet surely he could not have sent for his 


clubs to-day! 


_ The inspector took a club from the bag, 


then another and yet a third and handled 


them with the loving care of an expert. 
“A left-handed player, I see,’ he re- 


‘marked quickly, replacing the clubs. 


“Oh, yes,” Marion answered, “of course 


he is.” 


__ And then the strange man seemed to lose 


interest and sprang in to the waiting car 
and was off in a moment. 


- Gale, in no mood for conversation lead- 


‘ing into endless by-paths of explanation, 


wandered off apparently without much aim 


‘or object, leaving Marion to the tender 


mercies of Burlington. 


A few minutes later he was back in the 


study. 


“Hello! 


Where’s the inspector?” said 


‘Danvers shutting the door. 


if he would have listened, though. 


“You may well _ask—he ought never to 
have left this room unlocked—but he has 
dashed off on a wrong trail, | fancy— before 
] had a chance to make one or two inquiries 
or to offer one or two suggestions. I doubt 
I have 
found out two things since he went. All 
the men working in and about the house are 
supposed to be right-handed and no fresh 
candles have been put in the candelabra 
since Durnford took over the house. The 


candles are dusted every day but not this 
morning as a domestic called Polly was ill.”’ 

And then Gale did a strange thing—he 
walked HP. to ane anid piece and diove the 


pe oe | gigke 
nal blide Re his knife very carefully into 
the very lowest visible part of the one 
candle that had been lighted, lifted it by 
the knife out of the candelabra and snapped 
round its base a candle shade holder—of 
the type that opens and shuts—and elevated 
the brass circle that generally holds the 
candle shade so that it extended beyond ~ 
the length of the candle. Then with 
Danvers’s help he bound some light tissue 
paper round the whole thing from the brass | 
circle downward so that the candle was 
completely concealed from view and yet 
was untouched by the paper. He also 


went over to one of the tall glasses out of 


which brandy had been drunk and placed a 
small clean flower pot over it and then 
turned it upside down touching only the 
bottom of the glass. Of this combination 
he made yet another parcel—covering the 
flower pot and the bottom of the glass with 
paper so that the contents of the parcel 
were hidden, and the sides of the glass un- 
touched. 

These two parcels he handed to Danvers 
who had been assisting with obvious in- 
telligence and understanding. “Go and 
get these done, will your” said Gale, “I'll 
get the chauffeur to run you down. And 
while you are there—don’t forget some 
printer's ink and a piece of flat tin. | 
think we have got everything else.” 

Danvers nodded and a few minutes later 
was off in the car, holding his precious 
parcels as if they were flowers for a bride. 

Dinner that night was a gloomy affair. 
Miss Durnford had besought them all to 
stay until after the funeral—and they could 
not well refuse. Marion was the only lady 
down for dinner but she felt anything was 


~ better than the loneliness of her own room. 


After dinner they were all sitting in the 
smoking-room—a large room opening out 
of the hall. Burlington had brought in a 
small piece of carving to do. Gale and 
Danvers were talking to Marion, and the 
talk drifted inevitably toward. crime. 
Presently Danvers went out and returned 
with a small box which he handed to Gale. 

“This might interest you, Miss Carr,” 


said Gale. 


She appreciated the kindly effort of this 
distinguished man to entertain her and 
was grateful. Burlington walked over and 
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saw Gale take an ordinary piece of white 
paper which he pinned down on a drawing 


board. Then from the little box he took a 


bottle of printer's ink, a wooden roller 
about three and a half inches long, over 
which a piece of rubber tubing had been 
tightly stretched and a piece of flat tin. 
He put a little printer’s ink on the roller 
and rolled it up and down the piece of tin 
until nothing but a thin film of ink remained 
onthetin. “I don’t know, Miss Carr,” he 
said, “whether you believe in palmistry, 
but it is a remarkable thing how the lines on 
the top joint of your fingers—that is 
behind the nails, differ. No two fingers of 
yours are like each other and no one else in 


the world has the same markings as you 


have.” 

She leaned forward full of interest. 

“Let me see,’”’ she said. It looked messy 
but he had worked for her amusement and 
she would not disappoint him. 

He made her sit in front of the inked tin 
plate and place her right thumb on it as if 


she were playing the piano, only her nail 


was at right angles to the plate and faced to 
her left. Then he made her turn her thumb 
slowly over the plate till her nail was again 
at right angles to it only facing the other 
way—the result being that the whole of the 
first joint of her thumb behind was covered 
with ink. Then he took her to where the 
clean piece of white paper was stretched on 
a drawing board and made her press her 
inky thumb on it in the same way as she 
had done on the plate and the result was a 
perfect impression of all the markings of her 
thumb. And thus he did to her other 
thumb and all her fingers and showed her 
how not a single one was identical with 
another. Burlington had watched with 
interest, asking one or two questions. 

Gale marked on the paper Miss Carr’s 
name and identified the different finger 
marks and then turned to Burlington. 

“Let’s carry the proof a little further, 
Burlington. Miss Carr is. still doubtful 
whether her prints are unlike any body 
else’s 

For a moment Burlington seemed to 
demur but when Miss Carr pressed him he 
could not without rudeness refuse and soon 
a complete impression of his fingers lay 
clear on the paper beneath Marion’s. 


SHORT. STORIES 


Gale took a ranenifyiaye ee front ‘his | 
pocket and gazed long and earnestly at 
them. Danvers seemed to gravitate to- 
ward the door. It sounded to Marion as if 
he knocked a pipe once or twice against the 
door but as he was smoking a cigar, it 
seemed improbable, still she did not under- 
stand why he should knock the door ie 
the inside. 4 

Suddenly she became acutely conscious : 
that something was going to happen—was ~ 
happening. Gale had drawn himself up to — 
his full height and was speaking in a voice — 
that frightened her—it seemed SO relentless _ q 
and inevitable. | 

# Burlington,” 
candle.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” came 
the quick answer—but Burlington was 
white as death and he moved a little un- 
steadily toward the back of a tall arm chair 
and held on to it. 5 

“You tried this morning to blacken Mac- — 
donald’s character, to screen yourself. 
Here’’—he turned quickly to Marion who — 
was making strange little noises in her i 
throat—‘“drink this.” She sat down— 
fighting for self-control—she knew Mac=- 
donald had gone but had heard no rumor of : 
disgrace—‘ but,” said Gale fiercely, “ you — 
forgot that people don’t use candles in a ; 
room lit by electric light, unless the electric 
light is out of order.” 

“Very interesting,’ answered Burling 
ton with a sneer. “I entirely agree— 
but I fail to see my connection with your— 
—forgive me—somewhat amateur investi- 
gations.” 

“Wait,” came the stern reply, wile 
Marion listened breathless, feeling as if her 
heart would burst, ‘‘the candles in that 
room were put in new when Durnford took 
the house—they are dusted every morning 
but this morning that work was omitted. 
Macdonald went away before the storm 
fused the wires. Therefore he had no 
cause to use the candle. The Doctor told 
us this morning the murder was committed 
by a left-handed man. When I saw that 
one candle had been burned a little, it was 
obvious that some man had been in there at 
the time the wires fused and had had 
light a candle to finish the work he had 
hand.” 


he said, “you forgot the . 


fo RETAIN 


nd ascinated. Puitineton was holding 
the back of his chair rather tight—his face 


ale with a smile of amused cynicism. 
“But the left hand, my dear Gale,” he 
id easily, “the left hand! | am right- 
nded. My golf clubs are outside.” 

Gale looked full at him for a moment— 
ught Danvers’ eye and saw him nod and 
then went on—even his trained voice 
_ shaking with emotion. 

 “Yes—I have not forgotten it. | brew 
] had to find a left-handed man. I knew 
Macdonald was innocent and my sus- 
_ picions fell on you—because you are a wood 
carver.” 

- Thewords were full of mystery to Marion. 
_ She saw Burlington stagger, but he answered 
bravely, “I did not know that because a 
_ man was a wood carver, therefore he was a 
- murderer.” 

_ “No,” said Gale, “perhaps not, but be- 
cause he is a wood carver he is trained to 
use his right hand and his left equally well. 
That was established in the English Courts 
_by evidence nearly fifty years ago and | 


happened to know it. Therefore, my 
suspicions fell on you.” 
“Brilliant! brilliant, my dear Gale,” 


Burlington was recovering himself, “but a 
little thin on which to—to deal hastily with 
a man.” 

_ Gale scarcely iipticed his interruption 
and went on. “I took the candle you 
touched when you were surprised by the 
fusing of the lights just after you had 
murdered Durnford. I had it photographed 
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still ghastly white but he listened to - 
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in a special way. It showed the marks of 
the fingers and thumb of a left hand. At 
the same time | had the glass out of which 
you were drinking brandy this morning 
photographed. I saw that you held the 
glass in your left hand and worked the 
siphon with your right.” 

Gale stopped a moment and watched 
him. His self assurance was vanishing and 
he almost cowered before the blow that 
was coming. 

“The finger prints,’ said Gale slowly, 
“were identical. They also tally with the 
finger prints I have taken to-night as an 
extra precaution.” 

“Danvers,” he spoke sharply and the 
door opened and the inspector of the 
morning came in. 

“You had better come quietly,’ the 
inspector said, slipping a pair of handcuffs 
on; “there are two more men outside.” 

At the trial at Bodmin, which Macdonald 
attended with his wife, a great deal of 
Durnford’s extraordinary career of black- 
mail came out. Burlington had been one 
of his most unhappy victims. Durnford 
had discovered a rather disgraceful episode 
in his past and had bled him systematically . 
for years and at last Burlington could stand 
it no longer. The weakness that paid 
turned at last into the strength that killed. 
He deliberately planned to kill Durnford 
and chose his opportunity, believing that 
Macdonald could clear himself with ease at 
his trial, and that by that time suspicion 
would have been diverted from himself. 

Burlington died at Bodmin—where the 
Assizes are held. 


The G. Harrington Gale 
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- Within the past few months these barrister-detective stories have 
come to be a distinctive feature of Short Stories. They are dramatic- 
ally human, vividly real, and, which perhaps is best of all, they are 


_as detective stories DIFFERENT. 
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ALL NEWS-STANDS JULY 12TH 


| By C. WELLS NIEMAN cae 
Author of ‘“‘Bashford’s Try Out,’ “The Calico Bronce,” etc. 


AS A SPEED-EATER ‘‘STOMMY POMMY ROMMY OH’’WAS A DISTINCT 
SUCCESS, AS ARE A GOOD MANY OTHER YOUNG COLLEGIANS, BUT IN 
HIS INITIAL PLUNGE INTO HIGH FINANCE TOMMY KEPT A LITTLE RED 
NOTE BOOK FOR HIS WILD EXTRAVAGANCES. 
OF THOSE VERY REAL HUMAN BEINGS MR. NIEMAN PAINTS SO WELL. 


TOMMY IS ANOTHER 


HOMAS POMFRET ROMNEY 


is a dignified thing in the name 


line. It made a good im- 

pression at the baptismal ex- 

ercises and promised to be a 
life-long adornment to the owner; but 
between font and funeral much may happen 
to a name. Its first glorified corruption 
was “Tommy Rommy,” the appellative 
genius of college rounding out the metrical 
bobtail to a lung-stretching lyric, the tribal 
lay of his clan: “Oh Tommy Pommy 
Rommy! Oh, Tommy Pommy Rommy, 
Oh!” And the happiest feature of the 
name was that it fitted; one among ten 
thousand Tommy Rommy stood correctly 
labeled. 

Tommy’s classic career was just one 
triumph after another. He_ triumphed 
over his entrance exams with only two 
conditions; and he triumphed over sub- 
sequent mid-years and finals by the barest 
margin any one could get through on and 
live. His attainment of a degree at all 
was decided, according to unchallenged 
rumor, by the toss of a coin at a faculty 
meeting. Packing the sheepskin in the 
top of his suitcase, for quick response to 
the first demand, Tommy went forth. His 
‘post-college career was not a matter 
requiring much consideration, for he knew 
that his future, like his past, lay in the 
hollow of the hand of Uncle William. 


Uncle William Romney was Tommy’s. 


entire family; his parents and other kins- 
folk, male and female as they were created, 
having at intervals dropped out of the stern 
course of the years, leaving him alone with 
Uncle William. Most men would have 
preferred being left alone with the ten 
commandments and a glass of cold water. 
In placing Tommy on the highway of life 


pay day and set determined teeth into t e. 
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Uncle William provided him with a full set 
of the Rules of the Road handsomely; 
bound in cast iron. . 

5 You have up to the present, young 
man,’ he said, “done nothing but live and : 
consume. From now on you will work and — 
produce. Upon whether you can produce 
more than you consume depends my judg- 
ment of you as a man or an incompetent. : 
And remember that the mere earning of 
money does not constitute the whole o 
success. Wise investment of time mean 
wages, but wise investment of wages mean 
wealth. F ortunately I shall be on hand t 
advise in the investment of your savings, — 
and. there will be no opportunity for your 
repeating the errors which brought eu 
father to his misfortune.” : 

The sins of his father had been visite 1 
upon Tommy at all serious meetings with 
his uncle, and none of these star-chamber — 
sessions ended without some reference 
the “Golden Fleece,” the name of a min 
which had swallowed up all the Romney 
fortune except that of Uncle William. e 
Calling to them to sell while the selling was 
good, he had ridden out of the storm in his” 
carefully provisioned ark, while the others. | 
had been engulfed—so much for the sin of 
not following advice which was cheap 
plenty and sound. fre 

When Tommy found himself an. ink- 
stained slave in the accounting department 
ofthe Ck, R. R. he accepted without a 


Juiceless rind of the transportation business. | 


this exclusive stronghold of the | you 
set Uncle William, believing a succ 


was a good mingler. 
at the club as a mere infant, his knack of 
being engaging was quickly appreciated. 
Whenever you met Tommy he had some- 


en, 
and a size 13 charge account. Tommy 
Although regarded 


_ thing to say to you; and soon saving up 
funny stories or hard luck stories to tell 


he only knocked with faint praise. 


Tommy Rommy became a habit with most 
of the members, for whether it was laughter 
or sympathy they expected, it came quick 
and sincere. Only one exception there was 
among these good fellows, Blackmar; and 
Any- 
thing agreeable that Blackmar did was 
generally faint, and sooner or later revealed 
itself as a knock. Blackmar, it happened, 
was the reason for Tommy’s being at the 
Heliotrope. He was Uncle William’s 
lawyer and confidential hawk; and, in 
choosing a club, his presence where he could 
report on his nephew’s doings was con- 
sidered of great strategic value for the 
prompt nipping of evil tendencies. William 


- Romney’s own club was unsuitable, of 


course, for Tommy, being composed of 


such highly successful men that he would 


have felt as ill at ease among them as a 
short-sighted cat in a gathering of kings. 
_ Outside the club, in society, Tommy was 
received with guarded welcome. 


A young 
man of good family, pleasing manners and 
his own way to make cannot expect to 


; have the run of the range among the spring 


crop of lambs. 
views 


Uncle William’s Spartan 
and vigorous health eliminated 


£ Tommy as even a good sporting chance. 
But however distant the hand from the heart 
of society he cared not a car fare. 


There 
were men in the world, and some of the 


_ best of them belonged to the Heliotrope. 


Thus were Tommy’s feet set in the 


ruts of the Street called Life, with his social 


_ position carefully defined and his future 


under contract. He had every opportunity 
to work and save and grow like Uncle 
William; and easy enough this would have 
been for Thomas Pomfret Romney, but for 


~ Tommy Rommy—it began with a summons 


to the office of the President of the C. & T., 


and it led from there right into the heart of 


the crazy impossible; and it ended—well, 


where it would end Tommy. could not 


i ey have: foreseen. - 


oN PRUDENT BROOD ICAL | 


fad ane Toany to a year’s dues” 


eAQt 

The President of the C. & T. R. R. was 
Mr. Benjamin Foxhall Adams. Outside 
his immediate sphere of discipline he was 
known as “B. Foxy Adams.’ And he had 
brought the C. & T. up from a midget not > 
much longer than it was wide to a position © 
of prominence on the stock exchange and 
an added thorn in the side of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The line of least 
resistance is rarely straight, but it is usually 
the shortest distance between two points; 
and so like the trail of a pursued fox ran 
President Adams’ plans, and close behind 
followed his road. His final goal, as all the 
world knew, was a tide water terminal. 
That, and the C. & T. would be.a trans- 
continental factor. The world waited to 
see how he would get it. As a former 
friend of Tommy’s father, President Adams 
had never failed to notice the young man 
with a pleasant word when they met in the 
course of the day’s work; and as Tommy 
now entered the private office in response to 
his summons, he was received with the 
cordiality of a brisk sweep of the arm that 
wafted him into a seat as it wafted the 
secretary out of the door. The President 
gave his chair a quarter-swivel and looked 
into Tommy’s eyes. 

“Well, Tommy Rommy,” he asked, 
“how do you like the railroad business?”’ 

“Very much, sir,” answered Tommy, 
dutifully like a child cross-examined as to 
whether it loves its mother. “I am trying 
—I hope there hasn’t been any complaint 
against mer”’ 

“About as usual,” replied the President. 
“Your chief, Clapham, wants you fired, | 
believe. But that’s not important,” he 
added hastily, as the dull red surged into 
Tommy’s face. “If | discharge everyone 
Clapham wanted me to there would be only 
two of us left working for the C. & T., and | 
wouldn’t be any too safe. No, your work 
is satisfactory, and probably in two years 
you may be earning what we pay you. In 
ten years you stand a chance of being a 
minor executive with a salary of $1,800 a 
year. 

Tommy smiled wanly. The prospect of 
the ten years’ apprenticeship did not call 
for much in the way of merriment, AN ee 

“Rather a long ladder, you think?” 


queried President Adams, with eyes that 


at gimleted Tomi s ay) 
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another side to railroading that you haven’t 
seen yet, what we might call the diplomatic 


department, where the ladders are shorter — 


but get you higher. Just now there is 
something in the diplomatic department 
that touches the affairs of the C. & T. very 
vitally. The work required is of a very un- 
usual character, and | have considered you 
for the job. Like everything else diplo- 
matic, it is confidential. There is no one 
from whom you could not keep a secret? 
No relatives——?”’ 

They smiled at each other. Uncle 
William as a father confessor was not 
irresistible. 

“Not a soul on earth, Mr. Adams.” 

“That is understood then. 
father, Tommy, and | do not hesitate to 
stake the future of the C. & T. on his son’s 
integrity.” 

He paused a moment, and then turned 
full on the young man. 

“Would you be prepared, if the interests 
of the C. & T. demanded it, to engage in an 
undertaking that would place you in a false 
position before the world—make you 
appear a fool, in fact—for thirty daysr”’ 
‘Tommy gasped. 

“What good could it do the road for me 
to bea fool?” heasked inamazement. ‘‘And 
how could I get over it in thirty days?” 

“YT will explain,” said President Adams. 
“Look at this map. 
section of land between those two creeks, 
extending from this point to here—that 


land the C. & T. finds it important to buy 


within the next month.” i 

“For the terminal!’’ cried Tommy. 
“But it’s only a piece of Jersey swamp, and 
so far off!”’ 

“That you are not supposed to worry 
about,’ answered the President, drily. “| 
have made my arrangements. What | 
want you for is to buy that land in your 
_ name and turn it over to the company. If 
we tried to buy it directly the owner of the 
land would make his price absolutely 
prohibitive. We have advices to the effect 
that he needs money and would sell if he 
could; but nobody has wanted to buy that 
land for years, and the moment he received 
an offer from any sane business man he 
would suspect something and hold him up. 


“But there is. Sonne Mike yourself, young 


-] know Blackmar.”’ 


I knew your. 


Right there—that 


holds the stock for you, as you know. - Ahe: : 


perienced, must throw him off his gua 
You must make him take advantage 
your innocence. He is bee of tha 


“Blackmar!’’ echoed Tommy. Bea Yo 
mean Mr. Charles Blackmar? Why, he 
belongs to my club.” So 

“You know him then, or: courser’” = = 

“Yes. He is Uncle William’s nave 
and | have an idea he makes informal ref 
ports on me.’ cet 

“And you have no bond of affccHotr fe 
him that would interfere with this ae 
mentr”’ 

“None that | can think of without some 
effort. But please, understand, Mr. Adams, 
that if | undertake this work it is only b 
cause you believe Mr. Blackmar will try t 
take advantage of me. He will have t 
make the first advances, and without an 
hint from me. I am perfectly willing t 
turn tables on him, but I won't bea bunco- 


steerer.” 
“Excellent !”’ exclaimed President: B. 
Foxy Adams, with enthusiasm. “The 


best possible way to keep him from 
suspecting. You do as I instruct and yo 
won t have to worry about his approach g 
you.” 
“But,” objected Tommy, “Mr. Bla - 
mar knows perfectly well that I have 
money to make foolish investments wi 
and he knows | couldn’t get hold of am 
I have no idea i | 
“1 will supply the ideas,” cut in 2 
President crisply. “All you need furn 
is action. You will find a purchaser fo 
your father’s old interest in the Golden 
Fleece. I have arranged matters with M 
Worthington, your father’s executor, wh 


sale of this mine will give you enough 
sudden wealth to turn your head com 
pletely. To-morrow, Mr. Worthingto 
will send for you, and from that moment on 
you are a money-mad fool. You will 
provided with expense money——”__ fe 
“Expense moneyt’ inquired Tor 


“Only constructively speaking,” 4 
Mr, Adams. “You must remember ck 


the bank account of Hoe Coke ca 


if 
& 
; 


by ie 


more Seanoriicaly you are the better business 
head you will show. Understand that this 


4 is no joy-ride—you' ve got to get a hundred 


cents’ worth of extravagance out of every 
dollar you draw down. And you won't 
find it easy to make a notorious fool of 
yourself in New York—the competition’s 
too keen. Think you'd like the job?” 

Tommy strangled the arms of his chair 
as he considered. 

“All right, Mr. Adams,” he said quietly. 
“V’ll do it. It’s better to be a fool for 
thirty days than to be one for ten years.” 

President Adams sighed in relief. 

“The way you take hold of this, Tommy 
Rommy,” he said, as he held out his hand, 
“makes me feel that the future of the C. & 
T. is safe with you.’ 

Emerging from this interview into the 
systematic bustle of the general office 


Tommy felt an almost irresistible desire to 
yell. 


He wanted to climb upon a desk and 
eibber like an aboriginal ape; and then go 


mad, play he was a Bengal tiger and scatter 


confusion and consternation the length and 


breadth of that sane, businesslike room. 


To consider himself now an element in such 


- a smooth-running engine of super-efficiency 


seemed a wild outrage. 


: Then he re- 
membered the President’s words. “The 


- future of the C. & T. is safe with you.” 
_ After all, he was part of the C. & T. He 


- was 
_ Tepresentative. 


simply the company’s Broadway 
And he returned to his 
_ desk with a meekness that delighted even 
_ Clapham, that veteran overseer of subdued 
~ rabbits. 


a In the forefront of the next morning 
came Tommy’s call to the world of con- 


- tradictions, where he was to be economically 
extravagant, calculatingly reckless, soberly 
drunk, a wise fool and a_ hard-working 
loafer. The call ought to have come by 
way of a clown in rainbow tights, but in 


fact it was Clapham, that conventional 


servant of the system who brought it. 

“A telephone message, Romney. You 
may have five minutes.” 

“Poor Clapham! You are in for the 


_ shock of your faultless life; one of your 
human adding-machines is going to explode 
But not yet; not until 
asked 
“on important business,” 


to be excused, 


and bite you.. 
Tommy, after telephoning, has 
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and has oventayel. his leave by three 
hours. Then he will come swaggering up 
to you, hat on head and cigarette in mouth, 
and address you as “Clapham!” And you 
will hear in words as plain as an office floor 
what Tommy thinks of you, and through ~ 
him what everybody else thinks of you. 
And as you stand gaping and gasping, this — 
rebellious rabbit will silence your thunder 
and shatter your big stick to slivers by 
firing himself from his job! Looking from 
the window you will see him stroll into a 
taxicab that could eat you and your whole 
month’s salary in one joyous gulp, and 
drive off in a white cloud of cigarette vapor. 
You will see this, Oh, Clapham! but you 
will not see Tommy as he gets out of the 
taxi around the corner, pays the minimum 
fare, without a tip, and makes an entry ina 
little red notebook, as neatly and decimally 
accurate as any you ever accomplished in 
your life. You will not see this, nor will 
anyone else. All you will know is that 
Tommy Rommy, once poorly paid, pen- 
pushing proletarian, grown drunk with 
sudden wealth, is headed straight for 
perdition. 

Nor was Clapham the only one to shake 
a foreboding head over Tommy’s case. 
Already the word had gone around the club, 
and the prophets were rushing to their 
gloomy jobs. And to them nothing could 
have been more satisfyingly perfect than 
Tommy’s appearance. Taking a street 
car to within minimum-zone distance, he 
had entered another taxi and had himself 
paraded to the doors of the Heliotrope, 
where, dazing the chauffeur with a tip 
twice the fare, he alighted. A linger of 
whiskey on the breath, advertised by a 
clove, and a smooth-wrapped, torpedo- 
shaped cigar made his entrance melo- 
dramatically complete. And among the 
spectators of Tommy’s flowering into 
wealthy insanity not the least interested 
was Blackmar. 

It is a rule that a reputation cannot be 
bought with money, the only exception 
being a reputation for extravagance; and 
that cannot be acquired in any other way. 
The force of this truth was made painfully 
apparent to Tommy as he studied his red 
notebook one night in his room at the Club. 
Two weeks of wild spending had run some 


ia 


huge totals into his expense-account, and or 
All the — 


still he was far short of his goal. 
Club knew he was money-mad, and laughed 
at him as being temporarily unbalanced; 
but as yet he had made no huge impression. 
Blackmar, he could see, expected him to 
come to the end of his rope any day, would 
not believe he was the possessor of any 
really large sum of- money, and was not, 
apparently, even considering him as a 
possible easy customer for the Jersey 
swamp land. In vain, Tommy had. gone 
into the buying of fast automobiles—the 
red notebook groaned under two of these 
costly toys—and at the risk of his neck had 
earned the title of “speed-eater’; and in 
vain hehad talked about buying aeroplanes. 
- Blackmar was interested of course, and 

_ cynically shared in Tommy’s lavish treats, 
but he was not tremendously impressed. 
He had seen no really big money spent, and 
big money was the only thing for which 
Blackmar was going to fall. He helped 
Tommy spend his money, and then like a 
loyal hawk reported his doings to Uncle 
William., The ways of uncle and nephew 
had parted almost immediately upon the 
young man’s accession to wealth, in an 
interview that was full of thunder and 
lightning, like a storm scene in a melo- 
drama. 

That a real spendthrift should have come 
into the family—a downright waster—was 
as much of a blow to the old man as though 
Tommy had been caught red-handed in a 


Fay ces 


burglary. After this interview Tommy. 


knew that he had burned his bridges finally 
and definitely. If he failed to secure that 
terminal site for the C. & T. he would be a 
discredited and utterly friendless beggar on 
 thefaceoftheearth. In his predicament he 

went to Mr. Worthington. ; | 
The man Tommy’s father had chosen as 
executor of his wrecked estate was one of 
those world-weathered veterans such as 
every man would like to have look after 
the interests of his wife and children. 
Every man of substance in New York 
knew Mr. Worthington, and most of them 
had availed themselves at some time of his 
moral support and advice. 

“Well, Tommy,” said the old man, “] 
am surprised to hear that you are becoming 
discouraged. I had supposed from the 


few days ago. 


friends that you ¥ were cdc ‘ay well A 
spendthnift. Let’s see, what is it they call 
you—a “speed king?” 3 | 

“Speed-eater,” corrected Fonte 
humbly. “J haven’t exactly wasted thos 
automobiles, Mr. Worthington,” he added 
with a weary smile. “But it isn’t enough 
Blackmar doesn’t really think of me as an 
more than a flash in the pan. He’s waiting 
to see if | can spend a lot of money, and of 
course I can’t—and keep my Bik 
account down within reason. ; 

“The only way I can see out of it,” 
plied Mr. Worthington, his honest, sturd 
old features set in thought, “is, if yo 
haven’t enough money of your own, t 
spend someone else’s.’ 

With starting eyes Tommy oapen at th 
old man in helpless bewilderment. In all 
the topsy-turvy delirium of the last two. 
weeks this seemed the hardest to reconcile: 
this calm advice to spend money not hi 
own. As he watched the young man’s 
startled face Mr. Worthington’s delicate 
precise lips separated into a humorous, 
understanding smile. It was probably the 
first time he had ever aroused a suspicion 
of his honesty in a human soul, and the old 
trustee enjoyed the joke immensely. . 

“|t’s not as bad as it sounds,” he finally _ 
interrupted Tommy’s stammering attem pts . 
at speech. “I was merely hin eb 


It seems he has decided 
purchase a country estate, and it hi 
occurred to me that you might, by maki 1g 
the purchase in your name, add con- 
siderably to your reputation, and at pra ti 
cally no expense.’ 3 
“How much of an estate dow Mr. Adams 
consider buyingr”’ asked Tommy. __ 
“It will be large enough to create the im 
pression you desire, I fancy,” replied Mr. 
Worthington. “You know the ‘Schu ler 
estate in Hastings?” ce 
“What!” cried Tommy, and again 


press his thoughts. “Why, | that — a 
immense affair! It must be worth 
fortune.” 


The Schuyler sisters are second cousins of 
Mr. Adams, and have been practically 
"dependent on him for some years.’ 

Tommy’s eyes glowed as the dramatic 
Bicments of the situation grouped them- 
selves in his mind. 

“A quarter of a million dollars,” he cried, 
“and a country place a mile big. Talk 
about spending—that makes automobiles 
_ look like peanuts. I’ll buy it this after- 
noon.’ 

“It’s not for nothing, Tommy,” chuckled 

Mr. Worthington, “that you are called 
‘speed-eater.. But even you cannot spend 
a quarter of a million dollars so rapidly. 
There must be negotiations—why, you 
_ have never even visited the place.” 

_ “Well, it’s never too early to start,” 
‘cried Tommy, on his feet and hat in hand. 
Come with me. It’s a glorious afternoon 
and | have a car downstairs this minute.” 

“We have hardly authority,” objected 
Mr. Worthington, “for such summary 
action. If you can withhold your im- 
_ patiefice until to-morrow afternoon I shall 
make arrangements with Mr. Adams and 
settle the details as to price, etc., which 
even so precipitate a young man as your- 
self must realize are quite essential. 

- Inspite of the fictitious nature of the 
whole affair, Tommy could not resist a 
- thrill of ownership when the next afternoon 

_ they passed through the gates and entered 
_ the vast grounds of the estate which the 
_ laxness of genteel poverty had permitted to 
|, revert to a state of aun primitive wild- 
ness. 

_ Tommy had expected to find the Schuyler 
sisters thin, faded gentlewomen with the 
~ traditional air of lavender helplessly laid 
. away in an old drawer; but the two middle- 
aged women who received them in one of 
the great but rather bare front rooms 
seemed perfectly capable of discussing the 
_ business details of their property. The 
third and youngest sister, Miss Lotta, they 
said was about the grounds; but evidently 
they considered her opinions and judgment 
too immature to makeit necessary tocall her 
into the consultation. Although patheti- 


cally eager to have Tommy buy the in- 
-heritance which had long proved only a 
white elephant on their hands, the two 
_ sisters were quite as eager to make a good 
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. bargain, and their bargaining was based on 


so accurate a knowledge of the mortgages 
and other factors affecting the estate that — 
Tommy soon found himself compelled to 
sit an idle and not greatly interested 
listener, and leave tha details to the com- 
petent manipulation of Mr. Worthington. 
Two weeks’ experience as a speed-eater — 
does not, however, qualify a man for being 
an idle listener; and the longing for motion 
stirred in Tommy’s soul, so that at the first 
opportunity he excused himself by obtain- 
ing the ladies’ permission to walk around 
and inspect the estate. | 

There is probably no artificial habit so 
easy to form as that of being transported on 
four motor-driven wheels, and therefore it 
was the most natural thing in the world 
that the initial strip of Tommy’s walk 
around the grounds should be into his ever 
waiting automobile. The Schuyler do- 
minions were really almost large enough to 
justify this method of locomotion, although 
Tommy’s racing car did scant justice to the 
artistically planned sweep of the undulating 
drives, and made of the flowering hedges 
and tree-bordered walks the most danger- — 
ous of blind crossings. So deserted. and 
unpopulated was the whole atmosphere of 
the grounds that the possibility: of his 
reckless course throwing some chance foot~ 
wanderer in the way of high speed death, 
did not occur to Tommy. Realization of 
danger came with sickening abruptness as, 
rounding one of the hidden bends at a rate 
that sent the gravel zipping out from under 
his tires, he saw, almost in contact with his 
radiator, the back of a girl. 

No power of man could have stopped the 
car; and only by the mightiest of efforts 
could Tommy swerve the wheels and send 
himself crashing into the side hedge and 
plowing through a dozen yards of box 
brush. Looking back he saw the girl, 
frightened almost out of consciousness, un- 
harmed in the middle of the path. 

“Miss Schuyler!”’ cried Tommy, in an 
agony of contrition. ‘You're not hurtr”’ 

Slowly the fright cleared from the girl’s 
face. ‘I don’t know,” she answered un- 
certainly, and with a rueful little smile. “| 
haven’t had time to find out yet, but”— 
and she shook herself experimentally—“ | 
don’t feel anything loose.” 
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In unstinted measure Toniny covered — 


hincelt with blame and approbrium, re- 
viling his carelessness, belittling his in- 
telligence and judgment, and begging her 
pardon in a dozen self-humbling phrases. 
While he talked the girl’s composure re- 
turned and the color to her cheeks. Such 
is the elasticity of youth that within a very 
few minutes of the barely averted tragedy 
the two were laughing and talking as un- 
concernedly as though sudden death was a 
thing of common occurrence and minor 
importance. With interest they examined 
the car, lying half buried in greenery, and 
with relief they found that though badly 
scratched it was still able to perform its 
appointed functions. This important de- 
tail settled, Tommy explained his presence 
and introduced himself. At the mention 
of his name the girl lifted her eyes to him 
with a swift curiosity that made him 
twinge with shame. 

“You have heard of me?” he asked 
rather bluntly. 

Her eyes sparkled in audacious mischief. 
“Is it the same as Tommy Rommy?” she 
asked. : 

“Yes,” he answered, almost savagely, 
“‘alsosometimes known as the speed-eater.”’ 

“You don’t seem very proud of the title,”’ 
she remarked innocently, and then with a 
glance at the abused car she added, “and 
perhaps you don’t deserve it after all.” 

Mr. Worthington’s negotiations with the 
Schuyler sisters were necessarily pro- 
tracted, due to the involved condition of 
the estate, but that afternoon he was not 
pressed for time, and, as a matter of fact, he 
had said good-bye a full half hour before 
Tommy’s return provided him with the 
means of actually leaving. Naturally a 
patient man, however, he made no com- 
plant.) = 

“It will be a great relief to those sisters,” 
he remarked on the way home, “to be 
freed from this property. Of course it 
leaves them almost penniless, after every- 
thing is settled, but that is better than 
running into debt. After the sale they are 
going to meve to California, they tell me. 
The youngest one, Miss Lotta, whom we 
did not meet, intends to teach school there, 
I believe, and the others will undoubtedly 
seek positions of some character.” 
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~ hope. 


ase “California!” Sed Foti 
weight of that news seemed to depres 
heart clear into his boots. 10 
moment ago so swollen with triumph, 
as flat and lifeless as a punctured tire. 


purchase required serious consideration 1 
make it produce the most startling effec 
Tommy’s first inclination was to give a big 
dinner that night, and then at the highest — 
point of convivial expansion, to launch the 
mighty fact upon his stunned guests. But 
further thought developed a more psycho- 
logically correct plan. Instead of making 
much of the purchase he would treat it as 
the merest commonplace—something he 
might do any day he felt like it. He would 
let it seem that a quarter of a million was an 
inconsequential tax on the vastness of h 
resources. 

Cunningly Tommy laid his plans, and 
with all the nonchalance his pounding hea 
permitted walked into the Club thi 
evening to execute them. But fate and the 
quickwitted- newspapers saved his nerves 
that final ordeal. Almost at the doo 
Blackmar met him, and in his eyes the 
shone the light of a new interest and a ne 


It was to Ted Harper, however, that th 
real credit for the final outcome of Tommy 
venture was due. Ted Harper was 
promoter. His business was to hate 
ideas, and incubate them to life by th 
warmth of an enthusiasm which, appa 
ently, he could work up at a moment's 
notice. : ; 

Breaking i in upon Blackmar’s congretne | 
lations and eager inquiries, Ted Harper © 
seized Tommy and into his ears ies a 


enthusiastic presentation. 
“Tommy Rommy,” he cried, 


hemisphere! A man who can start and 
put through a deal like that Schuyler est 


here. What you want is ence wit. A 
speed in every inch of it, and that’s Ss 
thing I’ve got laid out i you.” we 


tell you. They need a speed-course; a 
place where they can go their limit with 
; ever a soul to stop them. The man that 
builds a speed course like that is going to do 
a great big public charity—and make a 
“barrel of money.’ 
j Once started, Ted Harper had never yet 
been stopped. On and on he raced, and 
gradually from his talk emerged an in- 
-spired, if somewhat disconnected, idea. He 
wanted Tommy to build a great race track, 
to be called a “ speed- drome,” the greatest 
place. of its kind in the country. For this 
venture he predicted—in fact, he promised 
-—fame, fortune, and the undying gratitude 
of thousands yet unborn. It was a wild 
idea, worthy only of a drunken brain, and 
at first Tommy listened merely because of 
_the fervid gusto with which it was presented, 
_ but happening to catch Blackmar’s eye, he 
was suddenly electrified into eager atten- 
tion. Blackmar was drinking in what Ted 
Harper had to say with all his ears, and as 
_ though his thoughts were spread out on his 
face, Tommy could read what was passing 
in them. Blackmar was considering, how 
well the Jersey swamp would do for the 
- new speed-drome! When Tommy went to 
_bed that night the only cloud in his heaven 
: was—California! ! 
= It was the next afternoon that a low 
_ gray racing-car whipped the dust of a fair 
country road flanked on either side by the 
level undulations of the great New Jersey 
3 “marshes. Tommy was at the wheel, and 
beside him, a smile of imminent victory on 
his face, sat Blackmar; while Ted Harper, 
forced to silence and with suspended 
enthusiasm, clung for dear life to the little 
side-seat on the running-board. This was 
the return of the special investigating 
committee of the'New York Speed-drome 
Association from its official visit to the 
proposed site of that collossal enterprise. 
True to the spirit of its inception, the 
‘Association had been informally organized 
and started toward the fulfilment of its 
_ destiny without the loss of a needless 
| moment. oes ec eet aroused — in 


an PRUDENT PRODIGAL 


a “Do you know Shee this town needs; 
‘this little old New York with its thousands 
of automobiles that are just eating their 
hearts out because there isn’t a decent mile 
of road for them to try their gait on? I'll 


dragged to life and enthusiasm by the 
eagerness of Tommy; and Blackmar, no — 
less willmg to strike while the iron sizzled, 
had not proved a lagging member. By — 
lunch the Association was in full swing, and 
now, its official act completed, was retiring 
to the quiet precincts of a private dining 
room at Shanley’s to ratify the contemp- 
lated purchase. a 

It was after the demi-tasse that Black 
mar got down to business. | 

“The proposition, Gentlemen of the 
Committee,’ he pronounced in a deep, 
overdone chairman manner, “is that the 
property offered by Charles Blackmar to 
the New York Speed-drome Association be 
accepted at the price of five hundred 
thousand dollars. I move that, as this 
figure seems reasonable re 

“The figure is not reasonable!” Tommy | 
was on his feet. “I move that we refuse to 
consider this offer. It is a hold-up!” 

Blackmar was almost stunned by the 
unexpected intensity of Tommy’s oppos- 
ition. 

“Why,” he stammered, 
matter with that figure?”’ 

“ Just this, Blackmar,” Tommy answered. 
“T may spend money, but I’m not wholly a 
fool. That is twice as much as your land is 
worth and you know it. If that is the best 
you can do we will call the deal off right 
here.” 

Something in Tommy’s words and 
manner flashed a sudden warning, and 
Blackmar realized that there was a strength 
in the young man’s character that called 
for an immediate change of front. 

“Well,” he asked, and the playful banter 
of his tone was lost in the gruffness of 
anxiety, ‘what is it worth?”’ 

“It is worth just three hundred thousand 
dollars, and not one cent more,’’ replied 
Tommy. 

For a moment the eyes of the two men 
wrestled, and then Blackmar: weakened. 

“All right,’ he agreed harshly, “but 
your ideas about robbery are mighty 
damned one-sided.” 


“what's the 


Now, Oh Clapham, smile! Chief of a 
hundred pen-driving slaves, smile! You 
have just seen that rebellious rabbit, 


the stupor of early morning, had been — 


aoe: SHOR’ 


to beg a job from his friend the President. 
One riotous month and he wants his job 
again. The repentant prodigal returns, 
and shall he have the fatted calff Smile 
again! The fatted calf! Ha! Ha! Clap- 
ham cannot quite understand, though, 
what is going on in the President’s office 
after Tommy has passed inside. Four 
‘Vice-Presidents have been summoned to 
_ the presence, and here is old Heissler, the 
road’s own attorney, heaving himself 
through the bustling doors, and Mr. 
Worthington, too, who never appears 
except on great occasions. And why do 
they all look so pleased as they come out? 
Clapham’s smile dries on his chops. He 


decides to postpone gloating until he learns - 


further particulars; perhaps to-morrow— 
perhaps. 

At last the moment came when President 
Adams and Tommy faced each other alone 
in the private office. The others had gone 
and a great peace seemed to have settled 
down, the peace that comes after a mighty 


struggle. : 

“Well, Tommy Rommy,”’ asked the 
President. “How do you like railroading 
nowr”’ 
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“There is more to it, Sir,’ Tommy 
answered, “than | supposed at the start.” 


Romney, insane by your "offic: on his way 


Adams of the C. & T. begs to congratulate 


“And I cnehe say: for: vouE benefit ‘s 
marked the President, “that the C, Se 
has found there is more to you that it 
supposed at the start. By the way, Mr. 
Worthington tells me that this little epis 
has had an unfortunate effect upon your 
relations with your Uncle William?” a : 

“That seems to be true,’ ’ replied Tommy 
“but I hope to square myself in. time.’ ; 

“Perhaps I canset him right,” volunteered 
the President with a smile as he reached for 
the telephone. “Is this Mr. William 
Romney? Well, Mr. Romney, President 


you on your possession of a nephew whom 
the railroad has just seen fit to promote to 
the position of Sixth Vice-President. . 
Yes, your nephew, Tommy Rommy. 
No, there is no mistake——” 
“What did he say?” asked Tommy 
curiously. 
“He didn’t say anything,” iseee 
President Adams. “I. think he 7 
fainted.” eee 
For the last time Tommy stepped - in 
his racing-car. To-morrow he might — 
Sixth Vice-President, but this afternoon 
would be the speed-eater again. And J 
all his heart he craved speed, for i i. 
eighteen long miles between New York 
Hastings. | 
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- OFFICIALLY THE KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL OF KOREA COMMITTED SUI- 


_ CIDE; BUT DID HE? 


READ HERE THE TESTIMONY OF R.I. X. WHO WAS IN AT 


THE DEATH AND WHO KNEW SOMETHING OF THE GRIM SPECTRE OF SEOUL 


HE world will never know the 
name of the Jim the Penman 
who inked in with a camel’s 
hair brush and vermilion dye 
= the forgery which put the 
‘stamp of fate on Korea. “ Jim” is not even 
in character with this incident; Tatsu or 
‘Hori would be better, for the hand that 


wielded the fatal brush was yellow and the 


intelligence behind it not Caucasian. 

- Other facts the world will not glean, 
-either—nor, knowing, could it understand. 
What became, in the end, of the Emperor’s 
great seal; what terrible hand whisked this 

“priceless bit of carved crystal into nothing- 

ness and glazed the eyes of Han Kyu-sul 

with terror transcending anything human? 

Ali—all in tune with the inscrutable 

nystery of Asia’s shadow land—unplumb- 

= for the perception of the white man. 


allowed any one to approach. For a 
foreigner, | seemed to have been permitted 
much of his confidence; there was always — 
some little job in back door diplomacy - 
which a white skinned agent could do better 
than one of his own people. So in this 
circumstance the great man unfolded his 
plans for me. 

“R. I. X.,” he said in his careful English, 
“perhaps Japan may consider some under- 
taking for the better welfare of Korea. 
Though Korea is far from the world, what 
we do there becomes gossip in America and 
Europe. Everything we do must appear 
in the—ah—proper light. You will go to 
Seoul and start a newspaper—a newspaper 
in English for foreigners there to read and 
especially for free circulation in America, 
where there is much suspicion of our 
motives.” 

This command was not as surprising as 
might be. Ito, conservative as he was, had 
learned the power of the printed sheet dur- 
ing the war with Russia when he founded a 
news bureau and fed all the papers from 
New York to San Francisco with Japanese 
honey. Nor was he setting an impossible 
mission: I had once dabbled enough in 
journalism—pungent, Parisian journalism 
at that—to make a stagger at editing. 
Foreign style papers in Japan ten years 
ago were pretty primitive institutions any- 
way. Once a young American in Yoka- 
hama printed the story of Jonah and the 
whale in his news columns, justifying him- 
self by saying that was news to many 
Japanese readers, at least. 

“Your editorial policy,’ Marquis Ito 
continued, “will be to prepare the Korean 
people for—improvement. Yes, improve- 
ment by Japan. They—how shall | say it? 
—need instruction in preparation for their 
best good. You will draw on the Dai Ichi 
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paper will not make money. We do not 
care for that. Now go—and in three weeks 
send me the first copy.” 

Typical of the man Ito were these terse 
instructions. In a hundred words he had 
launched me on a project which any other 
man would have taken months to consider 
and days to ‘outline. He wanted no 
questions asked, no objections raised; | had 
my orders and he cared neither to know nor 
hear anything more until results were 
produced. 

The struggles I had in that doleful clutter 
of mud houses and clay people, Seoul, the 
dead city of a forgotten past—have no 
place here. Enough to say that in three 
weeks to the day | had the first copy of the 
Seoul Press in Ito’s hands. Also that be- 
fore | had been in Seoul twenty-four hours 
] was caught in the full tide of plot and 
intrigue. The decrepit old town buzzed 
with rumor and stirred under secret coun- 
cils and midnight sessions of goat-eyed 
conspirators. Over the highballs in the 
dreary Seoul Club of foreigners, under the 
canopy of the Great Bell where the hat 
peddlers gathered, the same question was 
whispered: “What is Ito going to dor” 
Swiftly, surely the Japanese tentacles 
searched out and closed around every little 
artery of the decayed old Korean body 
politic. The Il Chin Hoi flourished for a 
while as a secret patriotic society opposed 
to Japanese influence and then was bought 
over by the Japanese. Soothsayers and 
witch doctors close to the person of His 
Majesty fell one by one under the spell of 
gold from Ito’s chest. Even the Emperor’s 
ministers became smitten by the stealthy 
infection of gold lust and wavered. For all 
of this, I, with my paper, played the part of 
Greek chorus. Every native type sticker 


- in my shop who set up a stickful by so much | 


gave a push to the tottering ruin of his 
country’s independence. 

My favorite rambling place in moments 
of idleness during these first weeks in Seoul 
was the Kyeng-Pok Palace enclosure. 
Permission to enter at any time | had from 
Megata, the Japanese Richelieu at court. 
There in the silent groves of cypress and 
cedar, amid the ruins of summerhouses set 
in flowering lotus pools and in weed grown 
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bank there to any reasonable sum. Your | 


Ghengis Khan’s tribute beaten I [ou 
certain awesome delight in roaming. On 
an occasion I even dared climb weathered — 
steps to the galley of Queen Min’s summer- ‘ 
house and peek through a hole in the oiled | 
paper window. There on the floor lay 
tumbled bedding, the shards of a glass globe © 
shorn in twain by a sword stroke. A 
withered flower stalk, cobweb covered, 
was still sticking from the top of a bronze 
vase. The room had not been touched — 
since that night of Oct. 8, 1895, when — 
Queen Min had been hacked to death by 
the swords of Japanese assassins and her 
body burned on a rude pyre in the deer 
park. From that night Kyeng-Pok palace 
yard had been a place deserted, shunned b 
the Koreans. 
Laugh if you will—you who peak th 
under the snug security of the family lam 
—there on the porch of Queen Min’s 
summer house the spirit of the murdered 
queen was abroad. | felt it in the must 
breath of that darkened room; heard h 
whisper from the pine bough that scrap 
the eaves. She cursed me in the thin voic 
of the disembodied. 
The blow Korea dreaded fell a 3 
November. Ito came on a_ battleship. © 
_ The dictator was received with a : 
slavish humility was shown him ne those 
among the Koreans who had sold the 
souls. The old Emperor shivered in his 
stuffed boots, knowing full well that the as 
day of reckoning for all his petty bluffs and 
childish plottings was at hand. The batty 
old boy could not be sure of any of his 
ministers, nor even of the members of his 
household. A shadow of past contac: sof 
power was his only reliance. 
Swiftly came his awakening. 
Early on the evening of November 16, 
Japanese runner brought a message to me Ss 
at my rooms at the Astor House. “Be at 
Japanese Residence at eight o’clock,”’ was 
the command. | went by ’rickisha throug 
the dark streets to the big white bom 
the Japanese Minister. Even as- 
puller drew me through the stone Be: 
into the Minister’s grounds I heard — 
quick tra-a-atra-a-a of a bugle over on 
dark mass of Nam San Hill, whe 


‘ bugle call aone ce teed the vague, 
_ brooding spirit of impending action which 
had kept the city in an ague since the 
arrival of the master. Another Jericho 
trembled to its fall before that trumpet 
blast. © 
a The large entrance hall of the Residence 
was filled with the understrappers of the 
_ Japanese régime in Seoul—nervous little 
_ secretaries in evening dress and orderlies of 
the army of occupation, all shifting and 
milling in suppressed excitement. Hagi- 
_-wara, Ito’s secretary, was awaiting my 
- arrival. He whisked me past the wooden- 
- faced sentries guarding a rear door and into 
the presence of Korea’s nemesis. 
_ Ito sat behind a teak table with Gen. 
_ Hasegawa, commander of the Nam San 
_ garrison, and Megata, adviser of the Korean 
Treasury, at right and left. Japan’s 
Bismarck, always a grotesque_and stuffy 
figure out of his accustomed kimona, sat 
bolt upright in his starched evening shirt as 
oat: it were a steel cuirass; the gem of the 
Rising Sun blazed on his breast. His 
_ blocky face was as expressionless as the 
: - painted portrait on amummy case. ~ 
“RTI. X.,” he said, when I had made my 
Pbaw-before him, “there is work for you to- 
night.” Hasegawa, the warrior, impatient 
at the ways of diplomacy, shifted his sword 
with a petulant gesture. He plainly 
resented the intrusion of a white skin in a 
purely yellow affair. 
_ “We go to the Palace to confer with the 
‘Emperor's Ministers on a matter for the 
- good of Korea,’ Ito continued evenly. 
“You will accompany us. Your business 
will be to watch Han Kyu-sul, the Prime 
: ‘Minister. Han Kyu-sul will not favor what 
we. propose to-night. He is a stubborn 
: ‘man; but he will be made afraid and he isa 
coward at heart.” 
_ “He should hang!’ grunted Hasegawa 
in Japanese. 
es “In good time,” ae purred.“ But not be- 
fore he serves a purpose. R. I. X., it will be 
ecessary to-night that the Emperor’s seal 
state be stamped on a certain document. 
he Emperor will oppose this, Han Kyu-sul 
| oppose it. When he grows afraid he 
try a \ trick. He will take the great seal 
has it now—and try to hide 
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it so we cannot use it ourselves. We will 
permit him to attempt this, R. I. X.; but 
-you will recover it from him. That is all.” 


Thoroughly mystified by Ito’s partial 


revelation of an objective, | knew better, 


nevertheless, than to ask questions. | was 
bowing myself from his presence when he 
spoke my name sharply. 

“R.I. X., you are to do this because you 
are not a Nippon man. We must be ina 
position to say to the world with truth we ~ 
Japanese did not forcibly cause the great 
seal to be used. You understand?’’ 

A half hour later I was in a carriage alone 
being driven through the silent streets of 
the capital toward the Palace. Ahead in 
another carriage were Ito, Hasegawa, and 
Megata. A troop of cavalry clattered 
alongside as a guard. Dread made every. 
house and shop a dead black wall; not a 
one of the timorous native rabbits dared 
peek from his door at this rattling caval- 
cade of the conquerors. The hour of 
Korea’s death was a silent one, fraught 
with terror. When we came to the broad 
space before the Palace I saw what that 
single menacing bugle call had conjured 
out of the night. Rank on rank, stood a 
regiment of Japanese troops, bayonets 
fixed and pointed outward against the terror 
stricken city to catch on their steel hedge a 
possible desperate charge by twelfth-hour 
patriots. The wicked snouts of two 
machine guns flanked the gate of the 
Emperor’s house one at either pillar. The 
last of Korea’s rulers was a prisoner behind 
implacable steel. 

I will not attempt to describe in detail 
the events of the ensuing hours. The 
Japanese executioners of a nation were none 
too gentle with the strangling cord and | 
found a place for pity in my heart, sadly 
blunted, alack, by the common experience 
of my profession. Nor did | relish the 
part | had to play that night; I say this 
much in self-extenuation. 

In the council room of the palace the ~ 
Emperor's ministers met the three cold © 
dictators from Japan. I saw them file in 
after Ito and his associates had their seats. 
In their absurd horsehair bonnets and 
wadded garments they looked. like some 
sort of vegetable ghosts. On the face of 
each man was the stamp of the doomed. In 
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another part of the Palace the batty old 
Emperor shivered among the faithful few 
of his eunuchs and chamberlains who had 
stuck by him, awaiting he knew not what. 

As for myself I remained in an ante- 
chamber just off the council room, so close 
I could catch occasionally the gutteral 
snarl of Ito’s voice on the other side of the 
door. With me were a group of Japanese 
secretaries and orderlies. They smoked 
innumerable cigarettes and conversed in 
cracked whispers. The atmosphere was 
electric with the tension of affairs beyond 
the locked door. A ludicrous jarring note 
in the dynamic high pressure of the 
occasion [| will never forget. In the ante- 
_room’s exact centre stood an elaborately 

carved tabourette of teak and ivory, sup- 
porting on its inlaid top a china cuspidor, 
white glaze with pink roses painted around 
the outrageous thing. Relic of some 
shrewd Yankee salesman’s visit to Seoul | 
took it. 

Hour followed hour and. suspense 
tightened with the slow drag of time. From 
behind the door of the council chamber the 
hum of voices sounded interminably—the 
* querulous whine of a pleading minister, the 
short, gruff grumble of Ito and the monoto- 
nous sing-song of the interpreter. Occasion- 
ally through a half opened window came 
the clatter of gunbutts on stone and the 
jangle of accoutrements, potent hints by 
the Japanese jailers that no twelfth hour 
surgery could save the dying Korea. But 
the ancient kingdom whose war banners 
were known across the Yalu before William 
of Normandy came to England was yield- 
ing the ghost hard. The occasional cries 
from the sickroom, despairing cries of the 
Emperor’s ministers, told that. | 

It was after midnight that a lock rattled 
and Hasegawa’s war-mask face appeared 
at the crack of the door. One of the little 
orderlies jumped to receive orders. A 
folded slip of paper passed from Hase- 
gawa’s hand to his and a whispered word to 
his ear. The orderly turned as the door 
shut and approached me. ; 

“For Mis-ter R. I. X.—from Marquis 
Ito,’ he said and handed me the note. I 
read the scrawl, in Ito’s ragged hand, with 
my back turned to the others in the room 
feeling the lancing of their eyes. 
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Prime Minister goes ‘to noneene fhe Er - 
peror. Wait in the garden—east wing of 
Palace—show this as pass through ronal 
guards. If he attempts escape, follow—seize 
outside Palace grounds and bring what he nag 
bear away back at once. 

Ito Hropomes 


I left the room without a word, passed 
the two Japanese infantrymen on guard a 
the outer door of the Palace with a nod and 
was stopped by a little captain on post at 
the edge of the shrubbery flanking the drive 


tothe great gates beyond. Thelight from his : 


pocket flash on the heavily inked “ Ito Hiro- 
bumi’’ brought the little captain’s hand up 
to the salute; I was free to follow my orders. 
More like a plain burglar than a member 
of the unofficial arm of the diplomatic 
service | felt as I circled the dark bulk of 
the Palace toward the east wing, which I 
knew to be the Emperor’s private quarters. 
There lights were shining through three 
French windows opening upon a ‘stone 
balustrade; against the yellow shades, — 
foreign style as were all the furnishings in — 
this modern home of Oriental Majesty, fell 
the silhouettes of figures within—clownish, — 
distorted goblins of lampblack moving in a 
golden field. I found a good vantage point : 
in the shadows of a great Yalu pine perhaps” 
fifty feet away from the balustrade. I was” 
alone. By crafty Ito’s orders no guards had — 
been thrown behind the Palace; aclear wayof 
escape lay invitingly open back through the : 
new Palace compound to the ancient wild-_ 
wood of Kyeng-Pok adjoining in the rear. 
Fascinated I watched the silhouettes” 
pass and repass on the amber shades—saw 
protesting hands raised in mimic exhorta-— 
tion or, maybe, fear. Evidently the Prime — 
Minister was finding it hard to convince 
the doddering old Emperor that the end 
of all things Korean was at hand. The 
tragic pantomime continued for the better 
part of a half hour, | should estimate. 
Then came the expected. : 
One of the long French windows was” 
cautiously opened and a pinched yellow. ; 
face beneath a fly-screen hat was thrust — 
timorously out. 1 thought I could see the 
terror of a hunted rat in the eyes beneath 
the absurd hatbrim. A long searching 
scrutiny and the questing head was fol- 
lowed stealthily by the white we ve 


| ‘ood at an instant outlined against the 
peowing shade I saw that his left hand 
_ clutched tight to his breast something tied 
in a silken scarf—something bulky and 
ve Block. The great seal in its silver carved 
casket! I was as sure of that as of any- 
thing 1 in human probability. 
_ With an agility surprising in a man so 
old, Han vaulted from the low balustrade 
iG. the ground five feet or more below. 
_ There he hesitated just the fraction of a 
second, then stooped low and commenced 
to: tun straight through the ragged copses 
of the park toward the wilderness of 
a! Kyeng-Pok beyond. His white garments 
_ below the purple tunic gave me the flash 
for pursuit. Paralleling his course, I had 
: ttle difficulty in keeping him in sight until 
suddenly found myself against a twelve- 
foot wall, the boundary between the old 
palace enclosure and the new. Right and 
left along the shadow block of the wall | 
looked; nothing moved. 
a ‘Very cautiously but with hurrying pace 
I turned to follow the wall to the point 
where I] believed the fugitive must have 
come upon it. Sure enough, after a hun- 
dred feet or so, | stumbled upon a heap 
of. stones fallen from a rift. Up to the 
5 break i in the masonry | skipped just in 
_ time to see a blur of white, like a will o’ 
‘the wisp of the marsh, fade into the shadow 
7 I was over the wall and 


ae 


| ; tee: my quarry equally. Upon my 


lere was the most surprising develop- 
ment of this night of portent:—Han Kyu- 
_ the Korean, the Minister of State in 
is land of ravaging superstition and 
: adow, had set his foot within the haunted 
domain of the murdered Queen. Where 
‘no Korean had dared venture for ten years 
this harried and desperate statesman was 
now dodging like a criminal in flight. 
rom eyery trodden leaf, from the wind 
a of the black pines must have 
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fee to cowie i in a final desperate 


effort to prevent the consummation of his - 


country’s downfall. Brave old Han! 

Now that he was not technically in the 
Palace grounds nothing remained but to 
put the distasteful end to my task—close 
with the Minister and snatch the seal from 
him as | would pluck a taffy stick froma — 
child’s fist. This highwaymanry was im- 
mediately imperative; in fact, any minute 
he might give me the slip in this wilderness 
of hedges and ruins, though apparently he 
was not yet conscious of pursuit. Once 
he escaped me the great seal would be gone 
for all time and | would be shamed before 
Ito. So I quickened into a run, bearing 
straight for the spot where | had caught the 
last flash of white. 

Around the corner of the deserted li- 
brary, with its uptilted cornices like skinny 
witches’ arms stretched in exorcism, and | 
saw a crouching figure scuttering across 
the Court of Lions. I stuck by the shadows 
under the lee of the old seraglio’s wall and 
made the near edge of the court just as 
my quarry disappeared into a jungle clump 
of dwarf hemlocks on the opposite side. 
A mossy stone lion at my elbow turned his 
head and laughed at me—yes, laughed 
with eyeballs goggling. A vagrant wind 
sent a chill down my back; it reeked of the 
decay of centuries. Every little alarm 
nerve in my body was twittering, so had 
the eeriness of the place and the repulsive- 


hess of my mission worked upon me. 


1 lost the flying Minister then—lest 
him for a terrible minute of despair. Fu- 
riously I crashed through the thicket of 
hemlock, caring not what noise I made; 
vainly | explored the bare and draughty ~ 
gallery of a summerhouse, standing ghostily 
by the lip of a murmuring waterfall. Not— 
a sign of the furtive white figure. 

Rounding a corner of masonry, remnant 
of a fallen wall, | found myself suddenly 
on the edge of the lotus pond—a small lake 
it is, with an artificial island in its midst 
upon which stands the most beautiful 
ruin of all Kyeng-Pok, the Hall of Con- 
gratulations. Just as I came there a 
fluttering daub of white showed through 
the gloom from the bridge linking the is- 
land pavilion with the shore—showed for 
an instant then faded like a wraith into 
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the shadow of the great columns stasis 
the upper gallery. 

Exultingly | made for the bridge, knowing 
now that Han Kyu-sul had no avenue of 
escape. | From the shadowy Hall of Con- 
eratulations there was no egress save by the 
zig-zag bridge approach. I crouched low— 
so low against the railing that I was almost 
on my hands and knees—and followed the 
acute turnings of the ancient causeway out 
to the high loom of shadow which was the 
great pavilion. Below me all about the 
wind stirred curled and rusty lotus pads; 
their harsh edges screeched against the film 
ice on the surface of the pond. But for 
that, silence—the silence of tombs: and 
‘waste places. Nothing human was there 
save Han Kyu-sul and I, his pursuer. 

A cry—a dreadful, shuddering cry cut 
short in its crescendo of horror! 

I was frozen. 

Silence again, scratched by the plaints of 
the lotus pads stirred by the wind. 

My hair raised and my heart was pump- 
ing to choke me as I crept forward cautiously 
—step by step. Still silence. 

_ The porch of the Hall was gained, then 
the shadow-streaked interior where the 
columns rose in triple ranks like slaves set 
to the eternal task of holding the ponderous 
gallery and roof on their shoulders. The 
pavilion is open to the weather on all sides; 
even in this dark hour a dim light, or lighter 
dark, prevailed throughout its interior. 
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Three Great Western Stories | 
THE SPORTIVE INSTINCT IN SENOR BILL By Arthur BP; Hankins | 
Some Laughs alt 
HAIL, HEAVEN OR CIRCUMSTANCE eS 
Some Thrills Beil, 
Some Pathos 


These are not typical Western stories. 


All News-stands July 12th : 


Near the dais where soon fe thron one 
chair | stumbled over a dim white bundle. 
My pocket cigarette lighter had to ser ve 
me then. A snap and the tiny flame made 
a pinpoint of radiance in comparison wit st | 
which the clotted gloom about was mon- 
strous. I stooped and looked. | 

Han Kyu-sul lay there unscathed but a 
quite dead. His lips were still open as — 
when his cry was cut from them. But his 
eyes—oh, his eyes! Nothing pe | 
naught in this world had seared them s SO09 
with the brand of horror. 4 

In one hand lay a corner of a siihen scat 
outflung. But the casket of the great seal 
which that scarf had wrapped—it was sone 


This much only remains for me to tell: 
The Treaty of Protectorate between Japan 
1905, 
whereby the weaker nation yielded all but | 
the shadow of sovereignty—that even, soon 
Ministers save that of Han Kyu-sul. It — 
bore also the vermilion imprint of — them 
Emperor’s great seal. That was a pretty — 
forgery, the work of a clever Japanese — 
artist’s brush. The great seal itself 
never been found. 

It was announced by the japaneses 
not believed by the Koreans—that Han : 
Kyu-sul had committed suicide. I alone : 
know the truth about his death. But do Js of 
know? a 


gt 


By Henry J. Haldeman ihe 


By Samuel J, Lewis || 
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They’re Different 


The Riddle of the Seventh Saint 
By T. W. HANSHEW 


. HIGH UP ON THE CLIFFS OF CORNWALL STOOD THE CHURCH OF THE 


ie AND SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 
_ HAD EXPLORED. 


when the countryside was astream 
ith sunshine, and the sky a won- 
erful leas river, upon the bosom 


—knows exactly how to mix. - 
he garden of the little house out 


e was digging at the root of a fine 
and 


eas ne 


SO that the un ‘shone eee the i Bs 


e stopped discus and threw | 
ds, giving vent to a little screech | 


AT THEIR BASE STRETCHED A LINE OF DRY BEACH; 
LAY THE CAVE THAT THE MISSING BOY 
WHETHER HE HAD “BEEN KIDNAPPED OR MUR- 
a es HAD BAFFLED THE LOCAL POLICE UNTIL CLEEK BROUGHT TO 


spiring face of it, and the round, fat body 
upon its.twinkling fast-moving legs. 

“Mr. Narkom, as I’m alive!” she ejac- 
ulated, running down the garden pathway 
with a flutter of white apron-strings and 
a flapping of black silk skirts. ‘Good 
afternoon, sir. And will you be pleased 
to come inside then? The Captain’ll be 
that pleased to see you.” 

The Captain—or, to give him his proper 
name, Cleek—reached out a mud-stained 
hand, and gripped the Superintendent’s, at 
thesame time favoring himwith awry smile. 


“Well, you old. spoil-sport,’ he said, 
with a lurch of the shoulders, ‘‘come to 
hunt me out again, have your Mrs. 


Condiment, you might get us a cup of tea, 
while | have a chat with Mr. Narkom out 
here in the sunshine. Ah, that’s right. 
Well, what is it this time, old friend? A 
case, of course.” 

The Superintendent sank down upon a 
rustic seat, and mopped his streaming 
forehead with a white silk handkerchief. 
His face looked troubled, concerned. 

“Yes, it is a case, Cleek,’’ he said de- 


jectedly, with a deep-drawn sigh, “and 
the very devil of a one, too. Boy dis- 
appeared, not a trace, not a sign. Ab- 


solutely vanished. No clue to be found. 
No person who saw him after he left for 
that walk along the seashore. Stepped off 
the edge of the earth, so to speak, and not 
even a footprint to show where he did it, 
too!”’ 

“Hello!” said Cleek with a strong, rising 
inflection, “that sounds interesting! Dis- 
appearance, eh? How old was the lad, 
and when did it happen, or how? Or, no; 
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better wait for ‘the details until after that 
cup of tea Mrs. Condiment’s promised us. 
Then I’ll change into a few decent ‘duds,’ 
and come along with you. I’ll be bound 
that Lennard and the limousine are dodg- 
ing somewhere in the background down 
that road there. Ah! I thought so! Tea 
ready, Mrs. Condiment? All right. Come 
along, Mr. Narkom, and Have a wee 
drappie. Just a dash in your ‘tay’ will 
pull you together after your long journey, 
and then we'll hear all about your adven- 
tures afterward.” 

They went inside the little house, and 
found tea waiting for them in the tiny 
drawing-room, with Mrs. Condiment’s 
best china in honor of the visitor. Then 
Cleek turned again to his companion. 

“Now,” said he with a sigh of resigna- 
tion, ‘“to return to our muttons. You say 
it was a disappearance, Mr. Narkom, and 
that the person in question is a boy? Of 
what ager” 

“Ten. Son of the Luton-Baybers, big- 
gest people in Portreath. Own miles of 
countryside, rich as Croesus, and as nice a 
family as you could wish to meet. Mother, 
father and the little chap.” 

Cleek pursed up his lips and gave forth 
a low whistle of surprise. | 

“Cornwall, eh? Devil of a journey, and 
you’re expecting me to go there, of course.” 

“Yes, if you only will, old chap. The 
case is a sad one. Listen. Last Tuesday 
week, June the tenth, as you'll remember, 
by the calendar, little Ronald Luton-Bayber 
was watching the workmen upon St. Jude’s 
Church, which has been in repair for some 
time. The church itself is an old ruin of 
feudal times, a beautiful place, but utterly 
useless as a place of worship since seven- 
teen-sixty—something, for in that year it 
was almost totally destroyed by fire. The 
spire still stands, though, and a goodish 
part of the:actual body of the building it- 
self, but the south nave was entirely des- 
troyed, and the whole place is at present 
being put into repair by a certain Mr. 
Joshua Burnaby, a rich, elderly gentleman 
who has but lately come to live in the 
neighborhood, and has already erected 
a library for the people, and a rather mar- 
vellous drinking-fountain in the middle 
of the village square.” 
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So she took him home again. 


“Hum! oe 
gave back Cleek serenely, as ie sipped his 
tea and lit a cigarette. ‘“‘And where, may 
[ ask, did this amiable church-restorer 
come from in the first instance, eh?” 

“Yorkshire. He’s a mill-owner, or some 
thing of the sort, I believe, and the village 
people literally worship him. That church 
has been their joy and pride since time 
began. It’s one of the sights of the place, 
and the statuary, I believe, is considered 
very beautiful. There are some very fine 
images in gilt that used to stand in niches 
some six feet over the church door, and 
across the front of the building, eight of 
them, and Mr. Burnaby is having those 
that have gone to ruin replaced with others 
as nearly like the originals as possible. — 
But that’s not the case, Cleek. As I was” 
saying, young Ronald was walking along. ; 
the cliff toward the church as 

“So it stands on a cliff, thenr That’s | 
an interesting situation for a place of wor- 
ship, isn’t it? I don’t remember hearing i 
a church that stood on the edge of a cliff.” 

“Yes—right on the edge, with nothing 
in reach of it fora quarter of a mile on either 
side. The cliff is hardly a proper one, 
though, being in reality a high edifice 
ground, jutting out over the caves where in 
the olden days the people hold that the 
smugglers used to congregate. He was 
watching the workmen, with his governes 
Miss Doritt, when Mr. Burnaby came u 
and spoke to him. Miss Doritt says h 
was most kind to the boy, and offered t 
take him inside to see the interior repair i 
if he’d care about it. But the lad was 
afraid of the darkness, and wouldn’t go. 
But she 
impressed upon me how. perfectly charm- — 
ing the man was, and remarked also that — 
he had the most beautiful eyes she had — ‘ 
ever looked into.” vee os 

“Hum. And is the gentleman a ache a 
lor? If so, he’d better mind his b's and — 
q's. Or perhaps I should say, his ‘eyes,’ 
where the ladies are concerned, or one will - 
be landing him yet. And who is this Miss 
Doritt?”’ 

“Daughter of the Rector of the villages * 
A slim, sweet-faced girl with reddish hair 
and blue eyes. Been with the family | fore 
three years. Ws to continue: Next 


-, < 


his safety. The coast is lonely and very 
a oteaeed, and the coast-line neither straight 
nor smooth. There are many pitfalls for 
“unwary feet, and they were afraid the boy 
had fallen down one of the many crevasses. 
But he hadn’t, for he returned home 
5 none the worse for his little walk alone, 
and full of interest in a certain ‘Mr. 
: Andrew, with whom he declared he had 
had a nice long talk upon the seashore. 
_ It seems that the boy had chanced upon 
the entrance to a cave at the foot of the 
‘cliff and after exploring.it in a half-timid, 
f-eager fashion he had turned back and 
t ‘Mr. Andrew’ on the sands. And 
vy the strange part of the story comes, 
. As it happens, there isn’t a person 
e village by the name of Andrew, from 
ne end of it to the other. The boy van- 
ed the next day, after he had taken 
other little walk, unknown to his govern- 
, and the last person who spoke to him 
as an old peasant woman upon the cliff, 
way toward St. Jude’s Church, who 
him he should not be out alone at such 
angerous place.” 
id what answer did the boy make?”’ 
he woman said that he replied that 
ouldn’t be alone long, as his friend 
Andrew had promised to show him 
thing, but that it was a big secret, and 
uldn’t tell her.’’ 
Narkom leaned back in his chair, 
ook a large mouthful of tea. His 
eyes sought Cleek’s thoughtful face. 
ere was silence for some minutes; 


ather careless: governess that, to let 
child wander alone two days in suc- 
sion,” said he suddenly, with an up- 
fti g of the eyebrows. “| should have 
ght after the first time that——— 

(rs. Luton-Bayber had had a slight 


of influenza,” interposed Mr. Nar- 


oa the father too has settled into 
ma of despair, and doesn’t seem 


Ee ily were Gistracted ith fears for 
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too, was almost beside herself with: grief — 
when I saw her, and kept saying that it 
was all her fault that the boy had got out 
alone, and that she ought to have been more 
careful. Mr. Burnaby, I am told; called 
immediately at the house, the day after 
the disappearance, and offered his services 
in any way that he could. He even or- 
ganized a search party of his own workmen, 
and took them off the work at the church 
so that they should hunt for the missing 
child. Every cave on the coast’ was 
scoured for him, every inch of the country- 
side, every crevasse, every cranny. But 
hide nor hair of him there was none. There, 

that’s the case, Cleek. What do you make 
of iter. 

“T’ll telleyou later, when I’ve looked into 
it a bit,’’ responded Cleek, twitching back 
his head. ‘‘Another cup of tear Nor Well, 
I’ll be off and away, and change my clothes, 
then, for it’s a long, long way to Cornwall, 
and the sooner we’re on the scene of the 
disaster the better for all concerned.” 


II 


Tuey found it a “long, long way to Corn- 
wall” indeed, but at last even that way was 
traversed, and they stood at the front door 
of a big, rambling old country-house, low 
and long, with gabled roof and ivy-covered ° 
walls, awaiting admittance to its precincts. 
That was not long forthcoming, and when 
Mr. Narkom, with Cleek at his side, passed’ 
into the low-ceiled drawing-room, it was 
nearer luncheon than breakfast, for they 
had traveled all night in the limousine, and 
had not even waited to snatch forty winks 
at the village inn, where they stopped for. 
breakfast. 

Mr. Luton-Bayber himself ushered them 


into the room, and then closed the door~ 


softly behind him. His face was the face 
of a man in awful anguish of soul, his eyes 


looked restless and haggard, and there were 


deep lines of care about his narrow, close- 
lipped mouth. 


~ “T don’t know how to begin, Mr. Head . 
land,” he said listlessly, after Mr. Narkom 


had performed the necessary introduction, 
and “Mr. George Headland’’ stood con- 
fessed before them. “It’s all been so ter- 
rible and unwarranted. The local police 
could make nothing of it, so I took the 
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matter into my own Hands and sent to 
Scotland Yard at once. Mr. Narkom here 


kindly came down by the next train. He 
has told you all the details, | expectr”’ 
“Most of them, certainly,” gave back 


Mr. Headland in his slow, stupid voice. 
“No suspicion of foul play, I suppose? Or 
kidnappers? Was your boy likely to 
come into any property which might in- 
duce some unscrupulous rascal to hold him 
in ransom? I take it, Mr. Luton-Bayber, 
that you are a man of means. Pardon the 
question, but a policeman, you know, has 
privileges which an ordinary gentleman 
has not.” 

“Yes, certainly,’ responded Mr. Luton- 
Bayber quietly. ‘‘My business is a great 
one—or was, for | have since sok it for an 
enormous sum of money, which my only 
son Ronald would one day inherit. In 
fact, now, he owned most of the farm lands 
about here—arable culture, Mr. Headland, 
was my line, but on a very great scale, and 
I had theories which happened fortunately 
to ‘strike it good,’ as our American cousins 
would say. Ronald was the youngest 
landowner anywhere around, and _ the 
tenants of the different farms that belonged 
to the little chap took a great delight in 
dubbing him ‘the little Squire’, and al- 
ways sent their rents in to him. It de- 
lighted him a good deal. My nephew, 
young Geoffrey Fawcett, only son of my 
eldest brother, is next of kin. He a fine 
young fellow, and is staying with us now. 
High-spirited usually, but of late I think 
something has been preying on his mind, 
for he has grown morose and silent, and 
hardly speaks to anybody but little Ron- 
ald. Now that the boy has—gone, Mr. 
Headland, he is desolate—as we are; ab- 
solutely desolate.” 

Mr. Luton-Bayber paused a moment 
_and drew a deep breath. His eyes searched 
Cleek’s face for any sign, any clue. But 
if there were any, Cleek did not show it. 


“Hum!”’ said he slowly, pinching up his. 


chin between a thumb and forefinger, “I 


should like to see this new heir very much_ 


indeed. You don’t, of course, connect 
him in any way with the disappearance, | 
supposer Wasn’t in any money difficulties 
or anything of that sort?” 

“Good God, no. Not that I know of! 


The as Hae never Eno my head. 
certainly not. Geoffrey has nothing wh 
ever to do with the case, that I can swea 
Why, he simply idolizes Ronald, and Mi 
Doritt 

“| take it that that was the lady who’ W: 
with the boy on his last walk in compan 
with someone else, was it not? Could sh 
be called? I should like to hear her ac- 
count of the story from her own lips. S. 


| You — 
never can tell, you know, as the small boy _ 
said when he broke the barometer, just ex- 
actly what kind of weather is likely to fol- 
low after the sunniest day. Thanks very 


much. . . . Ah, and this is little Ronald’s 
governess, is it? How d’you do,- Miss 
Doritt? | understand from Mr. Luton- 


Bayber here that you were the last person 
to accompany the boy upon any walk — 
which he did not take alone. I am right, — 
am | notP”’ ae. 
Miss Doritt bowed her head. i, ae 
“Yes, Mr. Headland,” she said unevenly, e 
drawing in sharp breaths between each — 
word, and Cleek noticed that her eyes — 
were extraordinarily reddened as with 
much weeping. ‘‘Ronald and I went for 
our little walk down to St: Jude’s Church 
to watch the rebuilding. It was a favorite — 
pastime of his, and he never tired of look- 2 
ing at the workmen on that huge scaf- 
folding across the face of the church, past- 
ing the néw stone bricks with mortar and — 
setting them in their places. He would — 
watch for hours, if I’d let him, and the — 
golden statues particularly took his fancy. 
His ‘yellow boys’ he called them, and h 
knew every one of them by some pet name 
or other.” 
“Just so. And. you met any one ‘upon 
that walk, Miss DorittP”’ 
“Yes—Mr, Burnaby, J1t a5 he, you 
know, who is doing the restoration work, 
and a kinder gentleman it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine.’ ae 
“Made a good impression, eh?” Cleek’ 
eyes twinkled fora moment. 
“He was very courteous, and very r | 
of a gentleman,” she gave back in : 
confusion. “And he spoke so kindly 
Ronald, and asked him if he would | 
to go inside. But Ronald was al 


short time after that, we re- 
ed home. That is all I can tell you, 
. Headland—quite all.” — 

Cleek’s eyes sought her fice with a sort 

of mute enquiry in them that. made the 
2 color rush to her cheeks. 
- “Sure that’s all, Miss Doritt? ee 
% pit?” he responded quietly. “Just think 
again. It’s my business, you know, to 
_ read people’s faces, and I can read yours. 
_ That’s not—‘quite all,’ is it?”’ 

_ She flushed again and shifted her eyes 
to Mr. Luton=Bayber’s face. Then they 
me back to Cleek’s. 

“Well,” she stammered at last, “there— 
here’s really nothing more of consequence, 
-- Headland, only an old woman’s stupid 
urse—an old woman in the village whom 

e villagers call a witch.” 

Cleek twitched back his head like a ter- 
r scenting a rat. 

he rapped out sharply. 
metimes curses cover up—other things. 
ould like to hear See what that 


ile ge one day, and she was sitting at the 
door with an old clay pipe in her mouth. 
It made Ronald laugh, and foolishly— 
-and also very bad-manneredly—he called 
to her, ‘Old clay pipe! Old clay 
ipe!’ The name so infuriated Old Jeanie, 

e is called, Mr. Headland, that she 
d up the pipe and threw it after him, 


ve 2 
=, Y 
d 


- ‘in the sunshine when the first 
ter of the moon was up’.” 

r. Luton-Bayber glanced up with 
eyes into Miss Doritt’s face. 

have never heard that story,” he said 
‘ly, with sudden suspicion. Miss Dor- 
ushed. 

know. Because I have told it to no 
_ It was only an old woman’s stupid- 
and Mrs. Luton-Bayber is so super- 
s that I thought it best not to tell 
And then the thing quite passed 


some A days ago, wasn’t 


_ hardly set much store by it. 


And the first quarter of the 
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it? Curious coincidence, but one can 


‘Ehat sald 
think, Miss Doritt. And now, sir, 
might see a portrait ofthe boy.”’ 


A large colored photograph, heavily 


framed, hung upon the opposite wall, and 
Mr. Luton-Bayber pointed to it. 


“There he is,” he said, with a world of. 


sadness in his deep voice. “There’s my 
bonny boy, Mr. Headland. A handsome 
lad, but very small for his age.” 
“Yes, certainly doesn’t look a big child. 
What was his height?” 
“Something more than three feet. 
he was thin, too. Small bones.” 


And 


Cleek looked long into the pictured | 


face, with its yellow curls and large, wide- 
open blue eyes. The child was certainly 
handsome, the photograph showed that, 
but he was remarkably undersized for a 
boy of ten years, and he was, as his father 
had said, thin almost to leanness. 

“Well, I certainly can’t find anything 
here,’ said Cleek after a quick look round 
the room and a glance at the stricken 
father’s face as his eyes dwelt upon the 
portrait of the boy he had lost. “If I 
might go up to his nursery, sir? Thanks. 
No, don’t bother to come. Up on the 
right-hand side of the stairs, you say? 
Very well. I won’t make any mistake. 
Coming along, Mr. Narkom? Very good.” 

- The two men passed out of the room, and 
up the passage toward the stairway. 


“Any ideas, old chap?” whispered the 


Superintendent eagerly as he trudged up 
in the wake of his famous ally. Cleek 
looked back over his shoulder. 

“Yes. A few. Firstly, why does Miss 
Doritt paint her eyes red in that rather 
overdone manner? I should think any one 
but a rank fool would be able to discern 
that ‘unnatural grief.’ And likewise why 
had she kept the story of the curse so care- 
fully to herself? No one with any grains 
of common sense would believe that. Un- 


less the whole story was a hoax and a> 


blind. Those little meek mouse women, 
you know. Ah, well!’ He stopped’ on 
the top step and smiled down at the Super- 
intendent puffing and blowing in his wake. 
“Tt’s a sure thing, dear friend, that you 
must not add any more to your waistband, 
or you'll be having to carry escalator ap- 


if is 
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paratuses about with you to diab: stairs, 
and there’s something very ‘rotten in the 
state of Denmark,’ which I’m going to put 
my finger on, and put it there, too, in a 
brace of shakes.” 

They reached the nursery, and left it, 
after having glanced in through the half- 
open door to where the sound of a woman’s 
sobbing came to them through the silences 
and sent the dagger of sympathy piercing 
their two hearts. 

They descended the stairs again in sil- 
ence, and passed on down the long shallow 
hall toward the drawing-room door, where 
the sound of men’s voices came to them. 


‘There were two newcomers there; one was a 


short; thick-set man, with graying hair and 
heavy eyebrows that were like miniature 
mustaches, and truly the kindest, blue eyes 
that ever looked out of the mirror of a hu- 
man face. 

“Gad! but there’s a sunny temper, or 
I’m a Dutchman,’ commented Cleek as 
they passed into the room. “Looks like 
the sort of person who was made for relia~ 
_ bility—a human prop for other and weaker 
props to lean against. Mr. Burn- 
aby, | take it. Pleased to meet you, sir. 
Headland’s the name—George Headland 
of Scotland Yard. Mr. 
called us in on the case to investigate.” 

“Glad to make your acquaintance,” 
responded Mr. Joshua Burnaby with a 
little formal, old-fashioned bow and a 
smile that showed two rows of extremely 
white teeth. “This is the most awful 
tragedy that I have come upon in all my 
travels. Terrible, sir, terrible! My poor 
friend here—what it must mean to him to 
lose his only son!”’ 

Cleek felt an instinctive liking for the 
man. Then he turned toward the other 


newcomer, and gave him a quick glance M 


from under his narrowed eyelids. “A 
fine young fellow’ Mr. Luton-Bayber had 
called him, but hardly ‘‘a fine young fellow” 

did he appear. For, in the first place, he 
had that particular kind of eyes which 
are set rather too close together over the 
bridge of a thin, high nose, his brow was 
low and rather forbidding, and his mouth 
a narrow thread of scarlet set into the 
mask of his lean face. One shoulder 
drooped rather lower than the other, and 


Luton-Bayber 


indeed. 
“Either a guilty conscience, or 


young fellow’, well, 


show me the ot is 
kind.” setae 


Aloud he remarked: 


boy’s. disappearance, i 4 may inqui 
Were you in this house, ornot?” 

The young man shifted his feet unea 11} 
When he spoke there was a catch in hi 
voice, as though he were making te 
mind whether to speak or not. 
~ No, ” said he era “T was not here. 


toner 7. 
“Yes. Entirely personal and Bae 
“Just .so. Well, Mr. Luton-Baybe 

there is nothing to be discovered here, 171 

afraid. And before | go up to ‘Trur 

look up some little matters in conne 


idea what it is like. 
kind as to accompany me——” 

Someone was, after Mr. Litem 
had shot a glance of some disgust 
amazement at the altogether casual m 
ner in which “ Mr. George Headland’”’ 
dismissed the affair for the moment; 


church, and what my men are ae ‘ 
It’ll interest you, if you’ve any eye fo : 
beauty of architecture. You coming 


too, Mr. Fawcettr Oh, very ee 


| your i I protiise cae 7 
- Then they passed out of the room, and 
the stricken man alone. The road to 
he church led them along the cliff’s edge, 
by a narrow zig-zag path worn through 
the grassy slope by continual feet. The 
cliff itself shelved over some fifteen or 
twenty feet above the rocky beach, where 
| astrip of sand, white and loose as dry salt, 
: showed them that the water never reached 
quite so far up upon this particular por- 
tion of the shore. Fifteen minutes’ walk 
brought them in sight of the building, a 

handsome pile of ruins set upon the cliff 
like the nest. of some solitary eagle, with 
neither sight nor sign of any habitation for 
E so ‘ distance round. In the afternoon 
upon its front glistening like great nuggets, 
and the scaffolding about it was alive with 


tood still, looking up at it. “That’s 
a real philanthropy, Mr. Burnaby, 


‘the men was standing by the great 
way with a recumbent golden 


a my favorite lichen,” said he, 
ing Mr. Burnaby’s inquiring look. 
on old places like this, and I’m a 
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We’ i find 
~ mon plaster. 


“Nothing more or less than com- 
That was a little idea of my 
own. We took the original statues, which 
were mutilated and broken in parts, and 
poured the stuff over it. When it hardened 
it left a perfect model, and the finishing 
touches: were put on afterward, and the 
gilding done. -Smart, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Very,” gave back Cleek enthusiastic- 
ally. Then the others came up, and the 
conversation became general. Mr. Nar- 
kom showed an Englishman’s delight in 
the restoration process and admired every- 
thing in his voluble way. Then he called 
Mr. Burnaby to come over and introduce 
him to the foreman of this wonderful work, 
and Cleek and young Fawcett stood alone. 
Suddenly Cleek dived again, picked up 
something, sniffed at it for a few moments, 
and put that too in his pocket. 

“Bit of a collector,’ he explained to the 
interested young man. “Always poking 
my nose around somewhere to:see what | 
can find. Policeman’s business as well, 
you know, Mr. Fawcett, and I’m no slug- 
gard at the task. They’re ec oe us; 
we'd. better go in.’ 

He followed in the wake of the two men,’ 
and they entered the church together. It 
was very beautiful in the interior, and now > 
that the roof had been built over the main 
body, one noticed that the height was enor- 
mous. At the high altar they paused to 
admire the carving of the wood of which it 
was wrought, and Cleek pointed to a little 
door, also carved, which lay at the back of 
it, and seemed to point to some secret 
hiding-place. 7 

“Where does that lead to?” he said in 
his interested manner. “That door—lI 
presume it zs a door, though I know they 
were in the habit of carving panels behind 
the altarpieces in the good old days. Looks 
a fine bit of work.’ : 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Burnaby, “it is a 
fine bit of work, I believe. They say that 
some secret cupboard lies behind it, but 
I’ve tried many times to wrench it open, 
but it’s too much for my poor strength, and 
the years have swollen the wood so that it 
will not budge.” 

“T see. Well, | suppose we’d better be 
getting on now. It’s nearly tea-time, and 
I’m as hungry asa hunter. And I promised 


raile 


- 
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- Miss Doritt I’d show her the way to plant 


those bulbs she was so interested in.” 
Cleek noticed the quick, sharp look of 
jealousy that Mr. Fawcett threw at him, 
and drew his own conclusions. So that 
was the way the land lay, was itr Hum! 
A match, most possibly. But how coulda 
girl like that Miss Doritt— Then sud- 
denly he twitched back his head and gavea 
little noiseless laugh. “Birds of a fea- 
ther!’’ and all the rest of it. Then they 
passed out of the church into the afternoon 
sunlight. A workman was hoisting the 


gold figure up in ‘his arms with a good deal 


of care, and Cleek stepped forward in- 

stantly. 
wadere, 

difficult, eh? Wait a moment; 


said he, “‘let’s lend a hand. Bit 
I’ll hold 


~ . it for you until you get that ladder straight. 


Steady now! Fine representation, Mr. 
Burnaby. Even my somewhat limited 
teaching will tell me that it’s supposed to 


be the Infant Samuel, ehr Yes?P 
I thought so. There, that’s it. Got him 
fast, have your That’s all right. Good 


afternoon.” 

Then he spun upon his heel and rejoined 
the group that was waiting for him at the 
bottom of the wide drive, and together 
they walked back along the cliff to the 
Manse, and the stricken parents of the 
lost child. 

Mr. Burnaby left them at the door, and 
young Fawcett went with him, as he wanted 
some stamps in the village; so Cleek and 
Mr. Narkom walked into the drawing- 
room together. Mr. Luton-Bayber was 
standing at the window, looking out. He 
turned at the sound of their footsteps and 
approached them; his face was lined and 
furrowed with the sorrow that was eae 
its way into his soul. 

s‘Good afternoon,” he said in a dull, 
lifeless voice. “I hope you’ve enjoyed 
your walk, gentlemen. I can hardly ex- 
pect you to have discovered any clue as to 
my poor boy’s whereabouts. That would 
be asking too much.” 

“But not more than | am willing to 
give,’ replied Cleek, the queer little one- 
sided smile traveling up his cheek. “I can 
say nothing at the present, Mr. Luton- 
Bayber, but if you will meet me here in 
this drawing-room to-morrow morning at 


» 


eleven, | may have something that 
~ tell you | can say nothing as yet— 


for the present, | am going down 


~ when he at last made his appearance, fol- 


throw some light upon the case. — 


give no hope. The night will show 
village to interview Old Jeanie and s 
she has anything to tell me. And, by B; 
way, if you can find out exactly what kind 
of business detained your nephew 
Redruth on the afternoon of June th 
eleventh, I1’d be much obliged. Good-b) 
for the present—and you might get h 
to be with you in the morning when | 
turn—and Miss Doritt. That’ Ss all, 
think. Good day.” 
Then he spun upon his heel, and bere 
ing Mr. Narkom, left the astonished 
gentleman staring after his retreating 
figure, a newly-aroused suspicion growing 
in his mind, and incredulity marked plaink 
upon his countenance. dee 


Il ot 


AT ELEVEN the next morning, Cece ha 
said, but it was nearly a quarter to twelve 


lowed by a white-faced, excited Su 
intendent, and stepped into the o 
fashioned drawing-room where already — 


looking down into Miss Doritt’s uptur 
face, while Mr. Burnaby made a four 2 
the little group. - ee 

“Thought I’d just look in on you” 
see if there were any news,” he said, : ; 


genuine welcome shining in his eyes. ee 
to get off to Truro by the twelve-t 
train, to see about some more ‘churct 
stuff hasn’t arrived and the men ar 
waiting for it. Can't get on; poor 
gars. Tell us what you know, Mr. Hea 
land, for pity’s sake. I’ll wager none of 
us have slept a wink for anxiety. Ha ve 
you found poor Ronald yet?” ee 
Cleek shook his head. 


some news of him, which is some che 
Will you all put on your hats and alk 
down with me_ toward the cliff 


there is a little matter with regar 
certain gentleman’ s business ‘upo mn 


mat EEE FURTH ER 


noon or fan the eleventh that wants 
looking into. You willP Ah, I’m glad. 
_ Can I fetch your hat for you, Miss Doritt? 
saw it hanging in the hall. Been out 
_ for an early walk, haven’t your | thought 
| saw you at eight this morning by the 
t ‘cliff, or perhaps I was mistaken. Ready? 
Very well, then, we'll be moving on, for 
ime is short, and I’ve got to get back to 
London this afternoon by the five o’clock 


Miss. Doritt’s pretty bale face went a 
sort of brickred at Cleek’s allusion to that 
oz “early walk,’ and at the mention of that 
“certain gentleman’s business on June 
ith,” all eyes instinctively turned toward 
ung Fawcett, until he was fairly beside 
mself with that miserable self-conscious- 
ss that people of his temperament show 
minder such circumstances. A move was 
made toward the front door, and the whole 
tty set forth along the cliff’s edge to- 
td the church, where Old Jeanie had 
omised to meet Cleek. 

Her cottage was the nearest place ap- 
oaching it, and as she was supposed to 
on the other side of ninety, walking 
s hardly one of her pastimes. “But 
wouldn’t hear of my bringing you all 
ywn to her house,” he said, in reply to 
_Luton-Bayber’s inquiry. ‘She _per- 
d that she would rather meet us here 
the church—didn’t want her house 
Overrun with the pack of ’em’ was the 
unflattering way she expressed it. Ah, 
and here we are, with half-an-hour to 
zr Bight show us round, Mr. Burnaby, 
oe could see this ee over 


where young Fawcett was chatting with 
ot the morning sunlight stream- 


Cleek nodded significantly. 

,’ said he in an undertone, and 
ot a word, mind you. But this 

Id Jeanie—she saw him with 
—hush! a s coming. 
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Might take us inside, Mr. Berle: Vl 
be bound that the rest of the party haven’t 
seen the place as closely as I have.’ 

The rest of the party hadn’t, and so 
Mr. Burnaby led the way inside, and | 
Cleek, coming last, jostled against young: 
Fawcett’s figure and sent the great door 
swinging upon its hinges with a clang. 

“Clumsy fool!’ he ejaculated as they 
all turned their heads at the sound. 
“Banged it with my elbow. Hope | 
didn’t hurt you, Mr. Fawcett? So care 
less.’ He slipped a hand out and quietly 
turned the key in the door, and put it into 
his pocket. Then the party advanced 
toward the altar and stood before it ad- 
miring the carving of its frontal piece. 

“That bit of work at the back is what 
gets me,’ commented Cleek as they moved 
in a body toward it, Mr. Narkom at his left 
side and Mr. Burnaby at his right, with 
Luton-Bayber, Miss Doritt, and young 
Fawcett bringing up the rear. “Finest 
thing in the place, to my thinking. No, 
no, Mr. Fawcett, come back here; I’ve 
something particular | want to say to you, 
and I don’t want you wandering off while 
I’m saying it. About that little business 
on the eleventh.” 

He wheeled suddenly upon his heel and 
bent his eyes upon young Fawcett’s 
startled, dough-white face. There was a 
little flutter in the group, Mr. Luton- 
Bayber stepped forward as if to speak, 
Mr. Burnaby settled his mouth into a line 
which said plainly. “I told you so!”’ and 
Miss Doritt gave out a hasty, terrified 
scream. 

“Thought you’d bluff it out, did your”’ 
threw out Cleek in a voice of thunder as 
the young man tossed back his head and 
began stammering explanations as fast 
as it was possible to conceive them. “But 
not if | know it. My name’s not Cleek if 
] don’t know a criminal when I see one.’ 

“Cleek!’”’ The word came from them 
in an astonished cry. 

The queer, one-sided smile looped up the 
corner of his mouth and as he had been 
speaking his fingers had touched a tiny 
button in the carved panel, and it had slid 
noiselessly back, to reveal a dark, cavern- 
ous opening, down which ran a flight of 
narrow Stone stairs. 


men, at your service,’ said he serenely, 
“and in this little matter with Mr. Fawcett 
here oe 

Came the sound of a sudden scuttle of 
footsteps, a quick, hasty exclamation, and 
then, before you couldsay “ Jack Robinson” 
Cleek had whirled round upon the swiftly- 
moving figure of Mr. Joshua Burnaby, as 
he was in the act of slipping through the 
aperture, and catching him by the leg in 
a little bit of ju-jitsu that he had learned 
in those dark days that had gone, brought 
him crashing to the floor, where he lay, a 
- squirming, wriggling, screeching Thing, 
with Cleek’s hands locked about his throat, 
and Cleek’s knee planted firmly upon his 
chest. 

“Got. you! Got you, you infernal hell- 
dog!’’ rapped out that gentleman sharply, 
as there came the sound of a sharp click- 
click and the bracelets glittered upon the 
prisoner’s wrists. “Got you as safe as 
houses, thank God, before you and your 
little tribe can go on with your game of 
cheating the King of his lawful rights, or of ~ 
slaughtering any more innocent children 
just because they happen to have got a 
peep into the inner workings of your little 
concern! Mr. Narkom, give those boys 
a whistle, and we'll have the whole gang 
in harness in a brace of shakes... That’s it, 
that’s it! Here’s your man, lads, and take 
good care that the ‘kind’ gentleman doesn’t 
slip through your fingers, for he’s as slip- 


pery as the proverbial eel. Now then, 
gentlemen, come along!” : 
“Good God!” It was Mr. Luton- 


Bayber’s voice that spoke—Mr. Luton- 
Bayber’s voice filled with an awful anguish, 
a terrified awakening. ‘Slaughtered in- 
nocent children, you said, Mr. Cleekr 
What did you mean? Surely not ve 
Burnaby—surely not he?”’ 

“Surely yes, gave back Cleek softly: 
“God! but I’d give my soul not to have to 
break this awful thing to you, sir. That’s 
where the hard part of this kind of game 
comes in. But it’s got to be done—it’s 
got to be done. The lad’s—gone, Mr. 
Luton-Bayber, beyond hurt, beyond harm, 
and the body is hidden here, in this church, 
where all eyes can see but only the chosen 
few can understand. . . Steady 


- way down the dark little staircase, 


aoe Aes: SHORT | : Te F 
| ‘<Tust Cleek of Scotland -Yard, ‘gentle- th 


than for you, you know, and it’s ; 
part to carry the heaviest sae 
You want to see it, thenr — 


cannot wait, and he, poor lad, can.” — 
Then he cn to the little ta 


ee those who held him tae 
“Take him to the local prison 


cold, harsh voice. “ The less ae one 
spends in the company of such a devil t. 
better. Come, gentlemen.” 


the earth it seemed, until, of a sudden ie : 
stairs stopped, and they stepped out into 
a wide cavernous, rock-bound place, with 
a a tiny passage-way which led out inte ree i 


crumbled almost into dust in i 
that had been made through it. os rae 


them. =~ a8 
“Don’t expect you ‘ll nde ‘mat 
boys,”’ 
ting for his commands, “but hur 
place through. Every nook, every cl 
Don’t let one escape. They got th 
working on the front, haven’t they? _ 
Now, get alongwith you. . 
men—Miss Doritt 


The office basins of ae yoshi B 
staff of miners, who are here for the 


by now, made a pretty penny out 
or 1’ma Dutchman.” 
Se Mre Cleek!” 


The | na 
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And we found out—which, afier. all, is a 
policeman’s duty, Mr. Fawcett, just as I 


your little jaunt to Redruth, to see a man 
‘on business,’ was to procure a marriage li- — 

cense made out in the name of Miss Rose 
Doritt and yourself, and apportioned to 
take place this morning at eight o'clock. 


Hall, where I saw a man making out a re- 
cord of that particular license right under — 
my very nose—luck and Old Jeanie com-_ 
etting natural admittance to the 
2, and the smugglers of old helped him knows everybody else’s business a great 
is plan by unconsciously building him deal better than her own.” 

hop right among the ore itself. But He looked at the two faces of the young 
ocess of extraction is necessarily a couple and saw the truth of his statement 
one, and one has to have money in written upon them. Mr. Luton-Bayber 
place to exploit it, for the pitch- gazed from one to the other like a man 
e, demented. 

“Married?” he said blankly. “ You two 
married?” 

“Yes, and likely to be very happy, too, 
I should say, from: the look of them,” 
threw in Cleek softly. “Mr. Fawcett, 
forgive me. | didn’t think you had it in 
you, you know. -To run away with a girl 
like that, out of hand, because she had 
refused you repeatedly, and then bring 
ae a saoubh here without that. a marriage license to wave in her face. 
ee eee: Mr. ee aN How did I Women always loved, and always will 
it? love, the cave-man ancestor rather better 
than the polished descendant of to-day. 
Come, let us get back into God’s day- 
light again, and find the end of the riddle 
at last.” 

He turned upon his heel and ‘led the 
way once more up the narrow stone stair- 
way into the body of the church, and from 
there out through the great doors, which 
he unlocked quietly with his key, into the 
sunshine. Mr. Luton-Bayber followed him 
with a stricken, age-old face. 

“My boy!” he kept saying softly to him- 
self. “My own little Ronnie! Where is 
in that which had conceived the he, Mr. Cleek? Where is he?”’ 

. , and the edges of it had a smooth “Up there,” said Cleek quietly, pointing 
ied appearance as of the passage of one arm above the church door to the 
rs con tantly upon it. Also, when I seventh niche, where the Infant Samuel 
y hand against it, it jarred silently, sparkled and shone with its coating of 
been often opened. Last new gold. “Hidden in that figure, and ~ 
co and | sallied Paes set up as one of God’s own little angels, 
Mr. Luton-Bayber. Steady, man, steady! 
God! I can imagine what the shock must 


_ happened to find out that the reason of 


It was luck that guided me into the Town | 


bined, for she seems to be a person who ~ 


be, but the choice was surely a heey one, 


if there is anything to find in it that can 
have the element of happiness marked 
there. Sit down a minute, old chap, and 
rest yourself. There!’’ as he led him to an 
oak bench that stood on one side of the 
church door, for the weary to rest 
before entering into its sacred precincts. 
“That’s better! Whatr—you want to 
hear all about it? Very well, then, I’ll 
tell you. In the first place, I made the 
discovery yesterday, when I came here 
with that brute-beast, and saw the figure 
lying on the ground ready to be hoisted 
into place. He told me the statues were 
plaster casts, but when one of the workmen 
lifted it up, it struck me that there was 
more than “plaster cast’ in that particular 
figure, if not in the others. So I gave 
him a hand with it, just to see. The 
weight was something under five stone— 
and four stone odd was about the average 
weight of a boy of ten—the rest of it 
went in the stuff that was on the body to 
cover it. 

“Secondly, with my finger-nail I had 
flaked off a bit of the gilt, and found that 
there was some other sort of substance 
which had a strong smell underneath. 
It proved to be varnish. And the height 
of it, too—roughly, | should say it is about 
three feet six, the height of your boy, Mr. 


-- Luton-Bayber, from what you tell me. 


The—the odor that hung about the thing 
gave me the final clue. No doubt that 
arch-fiend had another statue of the In- 
fant Samuel all ready to put up in its 
place when opportunity afforded, but he 
chose that devil’s hiding-place for the time 
being, until he could get the body away for 
good. 
“And—What did you say, Miss Dor- 
itt? Why did he murder the boy? Why, 
for the simplest of reasons. You-remem- 
ber the lad’s story of the discovery of a 
cave and his subsequent talk with a man 
called Andrew upon the seashore? Andrew 
was Burnaby himself, of course. The 
child did not know his name and the man 
gave that one as an extra ‘blind.’ The 
boy had obviously walked into the place un- 
knowingly, and Burnaby was afraid he 
would go home and talk about it to every 
one else. You can very easily see how 


& 


“SHORT ‘ Te 


desire to share his discovery wi 


to learn, and I wish you all the happ 


‘gone out & it, he gave a aoe sae 


Burbye s Meelis might — fy b 
brought about by the boy’s absorb b 
interest in the cave and his very nati 


parents. No doubt Burnaby mad 
bargain with the lad to meet him the 
Sek and then—that ‘was the end. 


inable work done thee 

*-]Cthinks that is’ all’ ~The rida 
to the unravelling of other riddles, 1 3 
Luton-Bayber,’ he went toward 
anguished figure upon the bench, and | ] 
a hand upon the tie shoulder, * “80 


cannot. To have lost your boy a 2 
only boy! But the years are long yet, an a 
perhaps—who knows? He may send you 
another one in his Sn _Miss Doritt, 


make grief come when it dau ‘Here 
show for itself. You know what I me 
you must. 
you felt you ought——”” tae. me 

“I—I couldn’t, Mr. Cleek, | coul Y 


rude and unmannerly and horric 
now, when he’s gone——” 

“J know, I know. But thera | 
need for those reddened — was 


ucecnd vias kk 
But youth has 


paeve ike that. 
the chief essential. 


in the world. Good-bye, Mr. 
and ee luck to phe Paige 


again.” 
Then, with one long last took 


oe up into heaven, as tt to ae 


a 


EN to. this day, it remains a 
ystery why half the women 
in the hill stations made fools 


insignificant a;:-man== as 
erry, known from Burmah to 
es Scalp Hunter. Many an 
nt promise lying ahead had come 
india in the belief that he could 
umphant way through the love- 
ae ee the small, freckled 


ve for the noblest of God’s 


unners, ae his voice was 
: ly tender on occasion ; he had no 


Phe lips. His experience was 
, and he knew as much about 
‘mind as was good for any 
vw. He loved fighting, he loved 
x, he loved taking risks—because 

say that he hadn’t a single soul 


ling with women more than 


ne te professed to ae him 
m a than the others ee 


the devil his due,” that 
ea ai the women choose 


HE SCALP-HUNTER JUSTIFIED HIS NOMENCLATURE IN A 
R WHOLLY DIFFERENT FROM THE WAY IN WHICH HE 
A STORY OF INDIA WITH ALL THE THROB- 


al ihe stories that are told of+ 


e wo Id dependent on him—but he 


a regular burden to himself, don’t you 
think: he ought to be pitied rather than 
condemned? Because you can’t shake 
off an infatuated woman with merely a 
shrug of the shoulder.” 

That someone had been hushed into 
brooding silence by the rude retort that 
probably he hadn’t paid Bilberry a card 
debt. 

Those were very trying days in the north, 


-and for some months the nerves of the hill 


station had been kept on edge by repeated 
risings of the tribes across the frontier. 
Besides, the monsoons were overdue, and 
the heat and the drought became a positive 
misery. 

Colonel Dippar had come up to Doonajhi 
as a comparatively untried man, but the 
station forgave him everything—even his 
objectionable habit of scolding his wife in 
public—forgave him everything, because 
of that very wife. She was a very beau- 
tiful woman, probably six or seven years 
his junior; and it was ludicrous that she 
should be the mother of the young lieuten- 
ant who was au in the East for the first 


time. 


Dippar junior is worth a few words of 
description. In the first place, he should 
never have been put into the Service. 
Poetry was more in his line, and although 
no one ever doubted his courage, or even 
his ability, it was easy enough to the 
veterans to see that his lightness of spirit 
was based on the hope that always there 
would be peace. His laughter was that 
of the youth who had never felt a wound. 
He had the fair skin of a girl; his hair was 
of the thin, wavy nature that women are 
supposed to love; he played tennis ador- 
ably, and could make a speech to the ladies 
as cleverly as even the Scalp Hunter. In- 


deed, one of the more flippant souls twitted | 


Bilberry upon the advent of a new rival; 
ay papery instead of digging out from 


ek 


his lurid vocabulary some biting retort, 
frowned, and walked away in silence. 

On the night that Colonel Dippar ‘“‘mes- 
sed”’ his officers at his bungalow, everyone 
noted the reticence of Major Bilberry. 
Throughout dinner, he seemed to be trou- 
bled, and the more observant marked the 
exchange of glances between him and the 
Colonel’s wife. No word passed between 


them, save at the conventionat introduc-. 


tion, and even then he had spoken almost 
sruffly. “Bilberry,” said young Truner 


to his right-hand neighbor, at the table, 


“must be getting old, or tired of hunting. 
Usually, he shows his hand so openly. The 
moment his eyes rest on the bird, up goes 
his gun.” 

It was two months later that the great 
trouble came—two months later when 
Major Bilberry prepared to add another 
scalp to his girdle. For some time there 
had been a great deal of desultory sniping. 
Ram Pindi, lying across the hills, had be- 
come unconscionably bold, and although 
at first his raids were regarded as cheap 
pilfering—his men snatched only the cattle 
of the villagers—the time came when he 
put his strength to the test by coming too 
close to be comfortable. Eventually, news 
was-received from headquarters that a vil- 
lage of “friendlies” thirty miles up-country 
was actually in a state of siege, and the 
Colonel was instructed to send up a small 
force from his station to put an unholy fear 
into Ram Pindi and his friends. There 
were a number of young officers in the 
station at the time who were dying to show 
their mettle, to get a chance of a line ina 
dispatch—good boys, all of them, and 
some of them good soldiers. But the ex- 
pected happened. Colonel Dippar might 
be as impartial as the recorders of his 
career had said he was, but who can blame 
him if the pride of the father outweighed 
the impartiality of the soldier? Here 
was the chance for his boy, Lieutenant Dip- 
par. On the face of it, it was a simple 
task. Only a hundred Ghurkas could be 
spared to make up the punitive expedition; 
but the native non com’s were all well-tried 
men. As young Truner said in that dis- 
appointed voice of his, it was one of those 
soft paths to glory and to the hearts of the 
women that occur only once in a lifetime. 
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sprung. 


low. He was at great pains to hid 


Dipper was to take shaaee of the ex 
tion, and for two days the station w 
bustle and excitement. The day b 

the expedition was to set out, Colon 


“friendly” who was supposed to kn 
much about Ram Pindi as the latter 
about himself. You see, the Colonel w 
not going to leave anything to chance. H 
“boy!” He was always talking about 
boy, and of the line from which h 
It might have been unsoldierl 
but some of the old veterans who had s 
of their own seemed to understand. 

The Colonel was not expected bac 
fore daybreak. At midnight, the Sx 
Hunter made his way to the Dippar bunga-= 


movements. His native orderly went 
him, and he left the man in the sery 
quarters, with instructions pee 
attention diverted. | 
The bungalow was a two-story 
and before entering it Major Bilberry 
a rapid yet careful study of the struct 
arrangements. There was a light gle 
ing behind the window-screen immed 
above the veranda. Making certain th 
he was unobserved, he threw up a li 
gravel. The screen was opened a fe 
inches. The Scalp-Hunter whistled so: 
the note of a bull-frog. The light 
the screen was doused. Bilberry went 
a pillar of the veranda with the a 
of a cat. Within three minutes h 
behind the window-screen. = = 8 3 3 3 ~3— 
“Why don’t you light the lamp, Eil 
he said. 
Someone in the darkness ve 
sharply. A match was struck. Bilb 
remained standing near the window, 
Colonel Dippar’s wife had lit the | 
He watched her movements with ad 
tion glowing in his small blue eyes. 
“As beautiful as ever, Eileen,” te 
as she raised her head from the lam 
looked toward him. “The years 
been very kind to you.” , aaa 
She did not speak, but the filr 


had changed her dinner dress for a wr: I 
of deep purple; her cate hair, ul touc 


rae him 
Before 


full minute. Bsa) satisfied, 
. e back to the centre of the room. 

* he queried. “Have you noth- 
iy? There was a time when you 
n my pretty speeches. I said just 
at you were as beautiful as ever. I 


a Bak. that makes the adventure 
> candle,” and he twisted his 
“Bless my soul! 


| | he said, calmly, 
3 oe nerves get the better of 


ut of ear-shot. That’s what | 
r. I was saying that it seems 
aes to find you here alone. I 


‘since we dreamed our dreams 
That makes you forty-two, 
ve the brutality in recalling 
e€ as sweet to-day as then.” 

ered again, “For God’s sake, 
only smiled at her fears. 

he said, “what were your 
ou found me up here—when 
vu at dinner that night?” 


“Don’t let ‘us talk: about. ‘the ae 


a ally brie, | "mow 


when first | met you. 


he said shortly. “I’m not in the 
‘mood. My mind is swinging back to the | 
young days. What a shame it is that we 
become old! My heart is as young as 
And yours——?” 

“You promised to bring me the letters.” 

Pid Fr | 

Her face was the picture of agony, and - 
frequently her eyelids closed completely, 
as though she would hide even from herself 
the storm that was going on behind them. 

“T’ll pay your price.” 

He laughed softly. “‘Already you have 
paid half,” he said. 

“By agreeing to see you here alone?’’ 

“That’s the risk that makes the adven- 
ture worth the candle.” 

“You realize what it would mean to 
me, if——” 

“My dear Eileen, the Colonel is down- 
country, so why worryr”’ 

“The years have made you brutal,” she 
said, bitterly. “I am ready to pay the 
price.”’ 

“For a dozen foolish letters.”’ 

“Written when I was a girl. If you 
were a man worthy the name, you would 
not torture me with them now.” 

He sauntered to the sideboard, and . 
calmly helped himself to a “‘peg’”’ of whisky. 
As he raised the glass to his lips, he said in 
a bored kind of voice: “Surely you don’t 
mean to say that you didn’t mean all you 
wrote?” 

“The price—name your price! Have you. — 
no thought for mer”’ 

“So much, my dear Eileen, that I have - 
cherished those letters for twenty years. 
Will you believe me when | tell you that 
on occasions when | have felt dull and 
depressed, | have taken those letters from 
their hiding-place and read them again 
and againr”’ 

“You are playing with me—torturing 
me.” 

“That. which a man loves most he tor- 
tures.’ Z 

Her fingers were plucking at the lace on 
her wrapper. 

_ “Tf it’s money you need, I’Il get it.” 

- He lowered his glass, and said in mock 
reproach: “What a fall was there, Eileen! 
From lover to blackmailer! Surely you 
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don’t mean that? 
I’d—I’d go back.” 

She took a step toward him, as ; though 
she feared he would carry out his threat. 

“Oh! yes,” he said, “they’re here,” and 
he took a small package from his pocket. 
“Stay there,” he warned her, “I like to 
look at you as you stand in the middle of 
the room. Eileen, you are beautiful. 
There’s not a wrinkle in your face. You're 
as fresh and sweet in expression as when 
you were out here as a girl. Are you happy 
with Dippar?”’ 

She made no reply, but her lips were 
moving almost imperceptibly, and she was 
looking past him, as though making up her 
mind to some drastic action. 

“Why do you place so much value on 
these letters, Eileen?”’ 

“Because,” she said, with biting irony, 
“in the hands of a man like Major Bilberry 
they may be misconstrued.” 

“But you loved Bilberry in those days. 
You say as much in these letters.” 

“| was a girl,’ she repeated. 

“1 placed a tremendous value on them. 
That’s why I wrote to you the other day 
to advise you that I still had them. | 
wanted to prove to you that although you 
had gone from me, although you had given 
your life to another, your heart was still 
in my keeping.” 

She was still plucking at the lace. 

“I know that | have done wrong,’’ she 
said. “When your note came I should 
have shown it to my husband, instead of— 
instead of trying to temporize with you.” 

“No, no,” he said, “‘you did the right 
thing in the circumstances. just think of 
it, Eileen! What a terrible scandal you 
would have started in the station. And do 
you think the colonel would have been so 
ready as all that to believe your I know 
men better than you do.” 

“1 don’t doubt it,” she said, and again 
_ that note of irony was in her voice. “You 
have had so much experience.’ 

“Of irate husbands—jealous Racbandes: 
foolish husbands? You're. quite right, 
Eileen. Between you and me, it’s the 
jealous. husbands that provide all the fun 
in this God-forsaken country.” 

“Task you, again, to name the shea 
she said. 
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Tf I thotight you did, 


i 


‘smile in his eyes. 


« They’ re _ priceless, 
I need money.” cae 
“Five hundred pounds?” ie 
He whistled. : 


“God pity me!” she manned 
He went up to her, holding the ie 
of letters in his left hand. His rOiCK 
changed. There was deep and since 
yearning in his eyes. ; 
“Eileen,” he said, and held the 
temptingly toward her, “if these f 
things are of value to you, you ha 


“ Major!” “ 
“On one condition.” 
She looked about her in a righ te 
manner. ee 
VA ukiss,' te said, and there wa: 


Perhaps, in that moment, ie felt 30 
of the agony with which she was mov 
for he seized her left hand and raise 
to his lips. He held out the lea “ 

“They’re yours,” he said. 
yes, sincerely | wish—that I had b 
them the moment after I read th 
didn’t mean to hurt you, Eileen. I kn 
that I’m a cad—in some things. | Pe 
it’s because I’ve been spoiled. — SE m 
to a pinch, I believe I’d give my 
you. . There, I’ve said it, and I mea 
My record out here is not so white tha 
can bear to contemplate it with 
blinking of the eyelids; but I’m afraid 
would have it blacker than night itself, 
the compensation were you. I don’t kn 
why I wrote that note to you the other 
unless it was because of the strange 
in human nature that | referred to - 
while ago—that men torture those 
they love most. Don’t think for a 1 
that it was jealousy that prompted 
drag these poor simple letters out of c 
ity. Colonel Dippar—I’m going 
very frank with you, ‘Eileen- 
interest me one little bit. I’m afrai 
there are many traits in his charact 
soldier that do not appeal to me. 
think that we shall get on very 
gether. As a fact, I have alread 
representations to- headquarters t 
health demands a Jchane of stat 


! | more cays than any- 


: id mand said of Major pe that 
is. nerve. It was the woman who 
ained her senses. The Colonel 


coming up the stairs. There was no 
hs She clutched the Major 


3 | ’ she 
spe breathless hae silent. If 


meet him, and take him to another 
and then you can make your escape.”’ 

: epped behind the curtain. She 
the lamp. The Colonel had 
1 the landing of the stairs. He was 
xcitedly: ‘Eileen! Where are 


a flee when no man pursueth. 
cond her nerve went again. It 


jor from the fort and apprised 
1 Dippar of the nocturnal visit, and 
is was imminent. But there was 
accusation in the white face of 
BP ippar. It was sympathy for 

- had come racing back over 
miles. 
1’ she stammered, “What has 

i turn up the light 


~“ 


My God, Eileen! Something’s 
ed. I’m breaking to pieces. I 


| don’t want her to see ne 
that something’s wrong. We'll stay here. 4 
Make fast the door—see that none of those Sears 


“ Keep | 


together. 


‘She’ Il guess 


damned natives are outside.” 

He pushed her toward the door, and 
paced restlessly to and fro. She came 
back hardly knowing what to do. 
the curtain at the window move slightly; 
and in her fear she was about to place her 
hand over her husband’s mouth. 

“Listen, Eileen! ‘This is between our- 
selves. My heart’s broken. If it were 
not for you, | believe I’d go outside and 
finish it.” | : 

She was swaying, her whole mind 
racked by a thousand conflicting thoughts. 

“Eileen, it’s about our boy.”’ 

Again the curtain moved, but the Colo- 
nel’s back was toward it. ? 

a Rupert, dear, there’s no one next door. 


-Let’s go in there.” 


He stopped his pacing, and turned on 
her almost angrily. 

“What’s wrong with this roomP What’s 
the matter with you, Eileen?”’ 

“Nothing, Rupert,” she said, quickly. 
“You've upset me, startled me. What 
can | dor What has happened to the 
boy?” And yet she didn’t .want him to 
answer, dreading some awful secret which 
the listening man behind the curtain must 
of necessity hear. 

“They were going out to-morrow. It 
was his chance, as | thought—one of those 
chances which can make a man as easily as 
a three years’ campaign. And you can’t 
realize how I’ve set my heart on Gerald 
winning his spurs. His heart’s not in the 
game, but it only required a little encour- 
agement like this to make a man of him. 

Now, she was holding his hands. The 
worst seemed over. It occurred to her 
that the Colonel had been allowing his 
thoughts to dwell on possibilities, and that 
the instinct of the father was killing that 
of the soldier. 

“News has come through by a fondiy 
native that this is not so easy an affair as 
we all imagined. The whole thing is a 
ruse on the part of Ram Pindi. We are — 
bound to send up a force of a hundred at 
daybreak. We can’t afford to increase it 
by one» Ram Pindi has gathered his men 
Four of the tribes have united, 


- Ag ; 


She saw. es 


and the only pass Shicuen the hills will Bee | 


a veritable death-trap by to-morrow night.” 

“Then, why send them?” she asked. 

He thrust her from him with roughness. 

“Tt wasn’t likely that you'd under- 
stand,” he said. ‘The force is bound to 
go. The orders from headquarters are 
that they shall go. They have to take 
their chance. Now do you see the posi- 
tion?”’ 

Very. bravely she replied: “I’m _ not 
afraid for Gerald. He has the courage of 
‘his ancestors, and if it is his fate——”’ 

Then came the rudest shock of all. 
Colonel Dippar swung round on his heel 
and tottered toward the couch. He sat 
there in silence for a minute, and she 
watched him with big, staring eyes, the 
while her senses were swimming. 

“Gerald’s funked it,’ said the wretched 
man on the couch. “It’s true. Oh! my 
God, Eileen! He’s funked it! I left him 
half-an-hour a0. God forgive me, | 
nearly shot him.” 

She turned her eyes toward the curtain. 
There was no movement to betray the 
listener. The Colonel laughed bitterly, 
and reached for the decanter. 

“Funked it!” he repeated in a dull voice. 
“And perhaps he’s not to blame, for it 
would have meant going to his certain 
death. There’s only one way out of the 
difficulty.” (He began to speak rapidly 
and with some fierceness.) “Already I 
have given out that he is ill, and dared him 
to show his nose outside his room for four 
days. If it were known that he has played 
the coward, it wouldn’t be only his honor 
that would be sacrificed, but mine, and 
that of all who belong to me. I shouldn’t 
be able to hold up my head in the presence 
even of the native soldiers. But I’ve fixed 
it, Eileen. 
you thinkr”’ 

She did not speak. It is not unlikely 
that she didn’t hear, for her eyes were 
riveted on the beaded curtain. 

“I’m going to send that woman-hunter, 
Major Bilberry. Ever since I’ve been here 
the oily-tongued devil has been complain- 
ing of his lack of chances. He shall have 
one now.’ 

Her lips moved slay 


“Rupert !”’ 
she groaned. : 


~ him. 


I’m going to send—whom do 


guess he won’t take many haven 
Anyway, he won’t be much loss 3 
Service. I don't suppose that in 


thing that counts to. his credits Z 
blackmailer, Eileen—l’ve heard tha 
more than one. It was my intent 
make representations to headquartel 
a change of station would be benefi 
Besides, he’s a single m 
“Rupert!” she said again. a ‘Let 
see Gerald first.”’ 
He crashed his right fist into the pa 
his left hand. 
“1 came for sympathy,” he said; : 
his voice to a shout, “and you, his mot 
stand there and keep on interrup 
Have you no love in your heart for hi 
ae There, I’m sorry I said tha 
course you love him, even as | do. 
our only boy, Eileen, and if anythin 
pened to him | think it would be t 
of all for me, as it would for you. 
you see my position, Eileen? I t 
I was doing something for him, some 
that would ‘help to make a big man « 
Instead of that, I’ve deliberately 
him the way to death—possibly to n 
tion. I’ve been through hell du 
last three hours. I’ve seen him sh 
from his horse, and lying there in 
lying until night, when the wom 
Our boy! | 
day that I was dangling a toy Se 
the rails of his cot.” ers. 
He broke down complet and s 
into his hands. 


ay thought I was made a stocie 
the Colonel sobbed, “and I believe, 
that if it had been in fair and opel 
his death would have left me, not un 


to my sovereign. But it’s the bab 
I can’t get out of my eyes. — 
trap to which I might haven 
yawning before me now. . . 
knows of this. When I put 


e broke off there, and as though he 
e ashamed of the tears that were 
aming down his cheeks, went from the 
om. She heard him stumble along the 
corridor, heard the door of his room clash; 


the curtains. 

Major,” she whispered, ‘‘come out.” 
here was no answer. She went a little 
earer, and drew the beads aside. 

_ There was no one there! 

_ The window was open. She crept back 
to the couch, and her eyes closed. What 
had the Scalp Hunter heard? . 

_ The room began to sway. A native 
: “boy” heard a thud on the floor, and-came 
quickly up the stairs. He was dashing 
er over the white face of the woman 
when Colonel Dippar returned. 


Ram Pindi, you will find, if you look 
I his inglorious history, achieved only 
one big success as a rebel against British 
. In the Pass of Gerabaw, his three 
sand natives wiped out the force of 
kas under Major Simeon Bilberry. 
victory would not have been won so 
ly had the Major paid heed to the 
ning of Colonel Dippar, but the rela- 
s between the two officers were so 
ined that advice from either was an 
ertinence to the other. Colonel Dip- 
counselled a feint at the pass and a 
ried movement to the south—twenty 
s, if necessary. 

Draw them away from the pass,” he 
ed, “‘and once you get them in the open, 
‘Il find that your Maxims will clear the 
- to the village.”’ 

lajor Bilberry had inclined his head— 
ore to hide the sneer on his lips than in 
rence to rank. 

le led his men straight to the Pass, ex- 
yt ae his native non com’s with fore- 
= Bs of carnage and rapine in the vies 


rust out a tongue of flame—the 
_ Hunter ordered the charge—the 
of Pe sp eaunuet Saddles were 


then, like one walking in a sleep, she went > 
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Stes: as Shon a reaper had dance | 
with mammoth blade, the rocks reverber- 
ated with shrieks and curses, and Ram 
Pindi’s men closed in, worming their way 
down the arid slopes like hungry wolves 
moving to the feast. The Scalp Hunter 
fought as only the women of his idle mo- 
ments could have dreamed of his fighting. 
He was among the last score to go toppling 
down, but even as he lay on the blistered 
ground, his lower limbs trapped beneath 
the weight of his dead horse, he continued 
to empty cartridge after cartridge. Then 
a film came over his eyes; he still heard 
the cracking of the rifles, but the sound 
came from an immeasurable distance; the 
burning pain in his left shoulder became 
more. acute, then eased, Somes 
senses were sinking to sleep. 

When again he opened his eyes, hor 
was a great stillness around him; night had 
come. He tried to extricate his legs from 
the jumbled mass that was lying across 
them, but the sharp pains that shot up- 
ward to the very base of the skull told 
him what had happened. His revolver 
lay a foot away. From somewhere in the 
darkness to the right of him came the sob- 
bing swan-song of a dying Ghurka. The 
Scalp Hunter called out a cheery message; 
it was all that he could do to help the beg- 
gar in his passing. 

From his tunic, Bilberry drew forth the 
letter which he had written “in case of 
emergency.’ It was addressed to Lieu- 
tenant Dippar, and contained a white 
feather. On the note-paper was written: 
“Give my regards to your father. The 
enclosed is my last scalp. Tell him I said 
so—that J sent it to you.’’) 

He fingered the letter for a few moments, 
then deliberately tore it to shreds. 

“It’s the wrong time to be ironical,’’ he 
said, with a foolish little laugh. “ Besides, 
an eavesdropper deserves all that he hears 
about himself.”’ 

He lay quiet for a while. The moon was — 
bending down toward him; fitful shadows 
were moving about the dark slopes of the 
further hill. Then, out of the silence, 
came the chanting of fanatical women. 

The Scalp Hunter reached for the fallen 
revolver, with its one remaining cart- 
ridge. 


NDER the dirty red-and-white 
awning in front of the saloon 


at the end of the rickety wharf 
in Santa Marina, a square- 


shouldered man, with a slouch 


hat drawn low upon his brow, sprawled ina 

- wooden armchair by the door, his feet out- 
stretched, his hands folded over the pit of 
his stomach as meekly as an archbishop’s. 
He seemed to be asleep; but he wasn’t. 

As Sanderson, just off the Los Angeles, 
stepped from the blistering boards of the 
wharf to the sun-baked sand, he paused a 
moment to glance disgustedly at the clus- 
tered huts of the town sweltering in the 
sand dunes, which rolled from the bay’s 
shore and stretched in desolate terraces to 
a straight line across the blue of the sky; 
and, after that glance, quite as naturally 
and as innocently, looked at the man by 
the doorway. 

“Who the blazes are you looking at?’’ 
- demanded the lounger, belligerently, sit- 
ting upright with great suddenness and 


glaring at him with keen hard eyes. 


Taken aback by the man’s quick fierce- 
ness and resentment of a mere casual 
glance, Sanderson hesitated a moment, and 
in his hesitation the other jumped to his 
feet. 

“Looking at?” repeated Sanderson, an- 


grily, but far from wishing trouble. “I. 


was looking at you. Hope it didn’t hurt. 
Can you direct me to a lodging?”” Then 
he saw that the fellow was not looking at 
him, but past him. “Beg pardon,” he 
began. 
| The lounger did not look toward him, 
but as he spoke whipped out an ugly blue- 
‘steel revolver and fired twice—bang! bang! 
-Sanderson—fear leaping cold in his throat 


_ like a dead frog—saw the jabs of streaking © 
_ fire, seemed to feel the heat, saw the cloud- 


ARE BACK WASHED FROM THE WORLD OUTSIDE CAME A MAN FROM 17 
- WITH A MESSAGE OF HOPE FOR ONE OF ITS NUMBER. 
-POSITE ROLE OF WITNESS, COUNSEL, AND JUDGE WAS THRUST UPON 


tain thunder. 


the group pushed into the sal on 
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sounded in his ears like the break 


upon his heel, slipped around as 
was gone. pre: the saloon ¢ 


The men from the saloon and the 


eign 


paying no attention to him, mu hed pz 


like hornets, following ae 


the man they were carrying. It 1 
gray-haired Eee of ae oe 


wide bar room, and himself had Be 

In three minutes the skippey , 
Angeles had gone. 

Deéadr?* i 2 
speaking to a tall, stalwart man 
elbowed beside him at the bar. — 

The big fellow turned a brow e 
upon the neatly-dressed, eine | 
from San Francisco. “ Dea us Pp 
verbial door nail,” he answered, in 
pleasing tone. “And I’d hate to ha 
account to settle before getting 
He was meaner than blue vitriol 

“Well, he’s dead now,” crie 
ue hey was 3 old.” 2 | 


truth is tfuth He was a mean 
—old and mean. Should | lie about 
?” He spoke evenly, coolly, in his 
ooth pleasing voice and obviously above 
par of Santa Marina stock. — 

re shot him?’’ demanded another 


we This fellow knows—if he didn’t do it 
imself,’ declared the big man, moving 


a careless wave of the hand. 
anderson had need of his nerve at this 
cture. Before him the men of Santa 
-Marina—abalone men, pearl fishers, city 
‘gutter refuse, and prison leakings—red- 
7 faced, evil-eyed, wolfish—formed an eddy- 
i ng semi-circle before him and penned. him 
a at the bar, in concert firing excited ques- 
tions at him. 
“| can’t answer you all at once,” he said. 
_ “Let Ed Davis question him!”’ shouted 
. one of the bartenders. 
_ The men quieted upon the word, and the 
man with the fine voice turned to him 


Did you shoot the old chap?” 

Course he didn’t,” interjected another 
bartender. “I! seen him standing with the 
bags in his hands when the shots was fired.” 
Tell your yarn, friend,” commanded 


oe rand what are you here for?’’ demanded 
meone of the group as soon as his last 

word was out. 

‘Sanderson made no response, but he 

noted that as he hesitated the fierce faces 


: - H REDDEST DAY 
7 shaking, ironed till the tears ithe in his 


om the bar and indicating Sanderson with . 


eyes. What a simple chap this dude from 
San Francisco! 

“That your name, Ed Davis?” called 
someone. 2 
“Are you Raymond, Jim Hosmer, you 
old pirate!” ; 

And so they called jeeringly from one to 
another, enjoying themselves extremely. 

Sanderson, who knew Santa Marina by 
repute—the worst hole on the California 
coast, within a hop, step, and a jump or a 
sailor's prayer from the Mexican line— 
smiled at his own words. 

“Fortune left him somewherer”’ gibed a 
small man at the bar. 

Sanderson calmly nodded in the affirma- 
tive. 

“More like he brings an invitation to a 
hemp dance,” suggested another. 

At this suggestion, the humor of the 
gathering changed again—as suddenly as © 
before and as thoroughly. The faces set 
hard and fierce, and the semicircle. re- 
formed and glared at the man from San 
Francisco. 

“T’d suggest, Mister,’’ purred Ed Davis, 
“that you tell who and what you are and 
where you came from and why you are 
here and where you are going.. As for me, 
however,” he continued, in a smooth drawl, 
“T don’t believe you’re a man of the law.” 

“Spit out! you,” urged two or three of 
the throng, fiercely impatient. 

“Gentlemen,”’ began Sanderson, slowly, 
“T am a man of the law—a lawyer.”’ He 
was thankful at this moment, mighty 
thankful, that he was not a detective, which 
was what they were inclined to believe. 
“TI have come down here,” he went on, 
“looking for one Raymond E. Bartlett, 
formerly of Albany, New York. Bartlett left 
home on the run four years ago, supposing 
he had killed his rival in a love affair—in a 
square fight. It will be to his advantage to 
return to Albany. That’s my whole story 
—my whole reason for coming to Santa 
Marina.” 

For a moment no one made any comment 
and Sanderson with a good show of coolness 
bore their suspicious scrutiny, eae to 
answer questions. 

“Would you know your man if you saw 
him?” asked Ed Davis, at length. 
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Oe | 
oe Yes,” 


gisele Sanderson, 


‘that he was in Santa Marina. | 
A short, broad-shouldered fellow with a 
fiery eye and a crooked nose elbowed into 
the front of the circle. : 
_ “You’rea lawyer, are your” he demanded 
brusquely. 
ees. e 
The short man turned upon the room 
with a grin, speaking rapidly and gesticulat- 
ing as he spoke. 
“Old Tarlton’s been croaked dirty in 
cold blood, boys,’ he said. “It must 
a-been Sid Corson that done it. He was 
sitting out in front here this afternoon. 
This fellow here’s a lawyer. Good God! 
ain't we going to have no law here? We 
ought to git Sid by the heels, and the 
’Frisco sharp can try him fair and honest— 
_and we'll have a hanging to fill out the day. 
That old fool never hurt me. Ain’t we 
going to have no lawr”’ 
“Yes, let that cuss try him!" toad 
several in delight. ; 
“We kin have a reg’lar court right here!’ 
pelowed another. 

_ The crowd stormed profane approval of 
he novel entertainment, and Harwood 
Sanderson, seeing the réle to be forced upon 
him, grew cold with dread. 


“A good idea!” put in Ed Davis, and he 


grinned at the lawyer. “What do you say, 
friend?”’ 

“T’m not constituted ——”’ 

An ominous growl, merging into a 
chorus of angry comment, arose as he began 
to frame a refusal to aid them in their 
humor; and their bickering drowned his 
words. 

“We constitute you judge,’ announced 

Ed Davis, coolly, after he had at length 
silenced the room, “and we'll sit at six—or 
as soon as we can coax Sid into the centre of 
- activities.” 
“And I| hope,” burst in the stocky, fierce- 
-eyed man who had proposed the entertain- 
‘ment, “ yer judgment’s good. If it ain’t— 
we may hang you, too.” 


9) 


ee “Let's have a drink,” suggested 5 some- 
eet? body. 
_ Sanderson oe a minh willingly oe 


but, also, he saw that ee 


intended that it should be carried 


~ winked. 


‘ five hands to join in the hunt. for 


promptly. As a matter of fact, he had surg 
i -cnever seen Bartlett, had no photograph aes 
him, and was quite at sea, not even sure 


“1 suggest,” cried Sanderso SS 
be sure the Los Angeles doesn’ cast. 
want the crew as s witnesses.” 
“We'll do. We’ re . good enougl 


the stuck-up son of a robber!” 
growled savagely, his eye weues 


there were not a few who — 

extreme. 

him with a quizzical smile and COV ae 
= “You re not for this?” Hey 


. il jump for Sid at the end 
sary,” returned the other in ak 


bawled Davis, good- homona oh 
to do this up shipshape. 
and make her fast!” 


who had shot their skipper. = 
The main body, like wolves, ioe 


wharf and roves 

Excited and distressed, g 
dropped into the chair occuple 
before by the man he was go 


wa mental hell. 
hought hard. What could he do? He 


a 


would have left the place if he could, but he 
ould 1 


o, he sat perspiring under the awning, 
ttured by his problem and ordeal to 
‘come, two of the bartenders came into the 
open. — 

“Jf Sid puts up a scrap,” said one, 
some of them fellows won’t do no more 
bs on this coast.’ 

“You're right, Bill,” agreed the other. 
When Sid shoots, things drop. Best gun- 
an from here to Alaska, he is. But he 
on’ "t put sa no scrap, ‘cause he’ll know it’s 


yersation, and with little trouble learned 

ynsiderable about Santa Marina and its 

incipal inhabitants. 

_ “Sid swore he’d blow the old man’s head 

off,” asserted Bill, as Sanderson turned the 

conversation to Corson. 

“Old Tarlton cheated him rotten on a 

: pear! deal, and I knew he’d get him. The 
old | cuss eee a-known better’n to come 


he ane for the gunman Gated but a 
rt time. With a pounding pulse and a 
er coursing up and down his spine, 
derson heard the men of Santa Marina 
coming down to the waterfront, cursing 
and growling and shouting delightedly. 
They surged into the sunshine before the 
saloon bellowing and bawling in mere good- 
ure, a knot of fierce, red-faced ruffians, 
ows-ripe. In the midst of them, his 
s bound behind him, walked the shooter. 
son’s face, clean-cut and intelligent, but 
d, was blanched a little under the heavy 
; but the fellow was composed, and his 
ce was partly amused, partly con- 


ptuous. He had not run away at all. 


ae) 


oner was he secured than he saw that 


Perr cares % fe oa now eC , 
e was alone, and he 


oo he had no reason to run. He. 


oat they were playing with him; but 


his eyes. ¢ 
“That so, Jack Ryan?” he said coolly. 


“If I'd a seen you in the bunch, | wouldn’t — 
boys,” he © 


a-stood for the joke. Well, 
turned carelessly from the other’s glare— 
“come on with the fooling. I got to be 
getting ready to go out to-night on a trip.” 
“There’s the judge, Sid,” cried Ed Davis, 
with a laugh, pointing out Sanderson, who 
arose at the doorway with a whitening face. 
“Some of you fellows grab the judge and 
git him inside!”” bawled Ryan. 
A dozen brawny rascals rushed upon 
Sanderson, and roughly, but laughingly, 
hustled him into the barroom, which 


instantly filled with the noisy, thirsty crew, — 


with Corson forced into the centre of the 
place. 


Drinks were next in order, and in a. 


pandemonium of argument and laughing 
suggestion the ruffians further excited 


themselves with the mixture of fusel oil 


and wood alcohol some devil had dared dub 
whiskey. 

“Clear a space! 
the crowd. 

The men broke finally from the bar and 
fringed the room, leaving Corson in the 
centre and Sanderson against the bar, his 
elbow held by the smooth-tongued Davis. 

Erect and contemptuous, Corson shot a 
glance about the room, finally eying Sander- 
son. He grinned a trifle, and shrugged 
his shoulders. He knew his danger, saw it 
clearly, and was unafraid. 


Clear a space!”’ roared 


Sanderson was aware of other eyes fixed ~ 


upon him as he returned the prisoner’s 
glance. He was conscious than many of 
the crowd now intended serious mischief. 

“Hang him!” roared Jack Ryan, with an 
oath. “Didn’t he plug old Tarlton—a 
eray-headed man. 
here! Does it boys?”’ 

The crew of the Los Angeles, who had 
hated the skipper, growled savage approval 
of the sentiment; and most of the Santa 
Marina ruffians likewise shouted agreement. 

“Get busy, you lawyer shark!’”’ shouted 
someone. 

“That’s right! 
the pack. 

Sanderson cleared his throat, and, shak- 
ing off Davis’ hand, stepped from the bar. 


That’s right!’ echoed 


That don’t go even 


VEEL ‘alll 
iColsan poled him over with a glitter in 


y? 


Wee L Yair hey ii 


“Gentlemen,’’ he began, with a coolness 
amazing to himself, “I must testify that to 
the best of my knowledge the prisoner shot 
Tarlton in self-defense.” 

“You're a liar!”’ roared several men in 
an ugly tone. 

“He probably did,” cried another. 
“Everybody knows how Tarlton screwed 
Sid on the deal last April, and I heard Sid 
warn him he’d plug him on sight. The old 
fool had a gun in his hand when we picked 
him up, too.” 

A blow was struck in the crowd, the man 
who had just called “‘liar’’ angered by the 
words of defense; and a quick brawl began 
in one corner. The crowd began to take 
issue, the majority against Corson; and its 
temper all around was ugly. They were 
inflamed with drink and practically all were 
intent on a mock trial for amusement and a 
sure hanging for still further amusement 
and satisfaction. 


Ed Davis bellowed out to the pack of* 


rascals, his voice ringing steel-like, and he 
held the uneasy, fiery mob on the point of.a 
free-for-all. In-a moment or two the tussle 
in the corner ceased, although the men there 
buzzed profanely and were ready to burst 
into a worse row than before. 

“And,” went on Sanderson, raising his 
voice, “ Tarlton came ashore, seeing Corson 
asleep, as he supposed, and followed behind 
me to shoot him down.” 

“Hang him!’ screamed someone, 
furiated. 

The crowd weaved threateningly, but 
made no rush. 

“In Santa Marina,’ declared Sanderson, 
in his clear, precise tones, “you want fair 
play, for you’re all in the same boat. As 
far as | understand your ethics here, the 
prisoner was justified in shooting.” 

“Tarlton was old enough to be his 
father!’’ shouted a tall ruffian directly 
across the room from the lawyer. 

“Not a great while ago,’ asserted Sander- 
son, looking the villainous group over witha 
tightening of the heart, “a stabbing affray 
occurred here—one man stabbed another in 
the back and finished him.” This he had 
gleaned from the bartenders. ) 

An angry growl went through the crowd. 
Davis smiled calmly, and exchanged a 
glance with Corson. 


in- 
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The ruffians cared nothing about Sid's 
deed as a deed or the manner of it; they 
hated Sid, who scorned most of them, and > 
they wanted amusement. _ E 

“Why,” demanded Sanderson, suddenly 
putting out his’ hand in a compellin 


gesture, “was not that stabber tried for a ~ 
dirty deedr”’ Ss 
“Because,” came the answer, hoarsely, sy 


jr 


“we didn’t have any damn lawyer here! 
“That man is here now,” put in Sander-_ 
son, quickly. ~ His names a 
Before he could name the man—which, 
however, was unnecessary—Jack Ryan, his — 
face flaming with wrath, leaped from the - 
ring and started with an oath across the 
cleared space, his hand at his rear pocket. — 
“Easy, Ryan—easy—get back into the 
reserved seats, Jack,” cried Davis, stepping ~ 
beside Sanderson and confronting the © 
rushing desperado. His voice was even ~ 
and calm; he met Ryan’s red glare, anug 
waved him back toward the ring. 
“Hang him! Hang him! To eae 
with the lawyer!”’ roared Ryan’s friends. . 
“And hang the shark, too!”’ 
Stepping still further from the bar, cool, 
pale-faced, but unafraid, Sanderson, eying 
the crowd steadily, held Be his hand— and 
gained a hearing. 
“Boys,” he began, “I’ve told you why ig 
came here, began to tell you—and Corson: 
is the man | seek.” 
The gunman stared at him, started re 
speak, but, meeting Davis’ eye, sudcc 
closed his lips and remained silent. | 
“He is the Raymond Bartlett I came fork 2 
I’ll tell you his whole story now—briefly. — 
He and a friend fell in love with the same - 
girl. Corson—or Bartlett—fought the 
other man, and, believing he had killed him. 
left the states in a hurry. The other man 
lived, however, and—did not get the girl. 
The girl is waiting for Bartlett—or so | 
understand. About two months ago 
Bartlett’s uncle died and left a substantial — 
fortune for your friend. Bartlett’s mother 
is alive, boys, an old lady—such a mother as — 
many of you have had—or have. She's 
waiting for—for our prisoner; has been 
waiting day by day these four years, hoping, ~ 
hoping to hear from the son, seeing the days — 
and the years pass, but never ceasing to 
hope—and to pray. Corson is Bartlett. — 


ae many of you. Give hima chance 
back into God's ee He has 


t pre er better plea. His voice was like 
h. ‘He moved the drunken crew, 


he 

ang him!” bellowed Ryan, Soe the 
of sentiment, and his cry and that of 
articular friends seconding it drowned 
( last words. “Hang him! 
_ jbhe lawyer’s a liar. Plug 


nd bedlam broke loose. Ryan, who 
rned the crowd, whipped out his 
rand fired. The pack of ruffians, 
iting and cursing, closed instantly in a 


DEST. DAY | ee aN elie 
1 trembling, but laeatine eranutiy! as Ve 


saw the strip of water widen between the 


rail and the pier. 


“Lord!” exclaimed Corson, with a quick, 
panting laugh, “you're all right. Those 
fellows were out for me. I thought at first 
it was only a joke.”” He paused a moment, 
then grinned at the other in self-con- 
gratulation. “I’m much obliged to you,”’ 
and he put out his hand and shook Sander- 
son’s very heartily. “They ain’t got 
nothing on me in the states—not in Cali- 
fornia, anyway, and I’ll go back and work. 
But, say, Mister, just for your satisfaction 
’U tell you the truth. The old man was 
gunning for me, and he was coming under 
your lee with his gun out.” He ceased 
abruptly... “Look!” he cried... “Look! 
Look at that gang! Davis is coming down 
to take a parting shot. They pinched my 
gun—and [’ll duck!” 

The men of Santa Marina were a struggl- 
ing, fighting mass before the saloon. One 
man—a tall fellow—drew apart from the 
fracas and came nnning down the rickety 
pier, and Sanderson recognized him as 
Davis. 

Davis came on, and he did not slacken 
his pace as the bow of the schooner swung 
outward. He reached the side of the 
wharf, and, without pause, shot up from 
the planking, cleared the seven feet of space 
and landed sprawling, rolling against the 
foremast and lying there for a moment or 
two without moving. 

The fighters now of one mind, came rush- 
ing down the wharf as the vessel swung be- 
fore the slight breeze and began to move 
outward over the bay, blood-red in the 
blazing late sun. 

Davis got to his feet and, paying no 
attention to the men on the wharf, turned 
to Sanderson. 

“You've had an exciting day, my friend,” 
he said, coolly, “a red-letter day. Eh?” 

“My reddest day,’ returned Sanderson, 
laconically, realizing that the experience 
had been but of a day and not of years. 

“You're a remarkably fine liar,” observea 
Davis, at length, a smile on his handsome 
face. “But I suppose it’s your business.” 

“Yes,” responded Sanderson, coldly, 
and for the first time it occurred to him 
that his mission had been an utter failure 


- his hand in conviction. 


and that he was homeward bound with 
nothing accomplished for his client in the 
east. 

“But,” added Davis, quickly, laying a 
hand on his shoulder, “1 admire you for it. 
You turned a fine trick. It was clever and 
nervy to tell ‘such a yarn. But Bartlett 
might have hated Corson. He might have 
spoken. What thenP EhpP” 

“You're Bartlett!” exclaimed Sanderson, 
searching his face and suddenly putting out 
“Are your” 

“Yes, 1’m—Bartlett,’’ admitted Davis, 
after a slight hesitation, “and I’m going 
home if you’ve told the truth.” There 


out-doors. 


of the chief participants. 
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Three Unusual Features For Next Month. | 


THE MAN WHO SAVED OTHERS 
By John Kenneth Turner 


A story dealing with a very vital present-day probes | 
of a one-man fight against the Demon Rum, and of how that fight 
was won for others through the man’ Ss own great need. vet 


UNDER THE WHITE CLOAK 
By F. St. Mars 


An animal story full of charm and interest for the lovers of the | 
It is an innovation for Short Stories. 
adventures of a family of ermines which were plunged into the great ||7 
war and played their part with an intensity only, equalled by tha eli 


THE BISHOP AND THE CANNIBAL MAID 
By C. Wells Nieman | 

A story of whimsical humor by an author whose name has become ||” 
familiar to the readers of Short Stories during the last year. A | 
piece of nonsensical fooling for the dog days. 3 


was a bit of a catch in his smooth voice, and 
his face softened as he gazed at the brine 
of news—or a treacherous trick of the la 

“It’s God’s truth man,” returned Sand 
son. 

Davis put out his hand, ‘ands after a ot 
in silence he broke away and went forwar 
Sanderson, happy and satisfied, sat doy 
on the rail and lighted a cigar. 2S 

The blood-red sun, with its fiery bann 
dropped down over the clear-cut top of 
uppermost desolate sand hill, and the dirty 
battered Los Angeles in the afterglow 
dropped serenely down the swash 
make the open sea. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made, for 
the joyful occasion, the social 
gathering, the feast. 


ANOLA— Delicious wafers of 
chocolate-flavored goodness; crisp 
baking outside, smooth cream 
filling inside, chocolate-flavored 
throughout. The taste is unique, 
the form is inviting, and the occa- 
sions upon which they can be 
appropriately served are without 
number. 


ADORA—Another dessert con- 
fection invariably popular with 
the hostess. These little wafers 
are pleasing to look upon, entran- 
cing to the taste, whether served 
with desserts or eaten as a con- 
fection. 


FESTINO—Their resemblance 
to an actual almond is most attrac- 
tive. FESTINO conceals beneath 
the delicate shells an enticing 
sweetened, almond-flavored filling. 
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A Vacation 
Hint 


EAVE your shaving 
troubles behind 
when you start on 

that vacation! Just slip 


a GEM Safety Razorin 

Mary.Mary quite contrary of! your or ip—and you have 
How does Pops beard grow?” £ . the handiest, simplest 

Its tough and thick VG Y razor in het world— 
2S aha aoa always ready fora quick, 
Re : clean and comfortable 


shave. Thewonderful — 
Gem Damaskeene Blade - 
is the secret. : 


The Gem takes up | 
little room—but - 


gives big service. Gem Damaskeene 
AE ta Blades, 7 for i 
There’s nothing: to 


learn with a Gem— (soc im "Cana _ 2 
it’s simplicity itself. 


Complete 
outfit with 
7 blades in 
handsome 
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